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Egypt ia decay, Rofhe^.in its infiijicyf Carth^e 
distant and intent upon western conquests, her o^w 
soldiery inspirited by success, and preceded by that 
o])inion of their invincibility which is an almost 
certain earnest of future victory, th^ire seemed to be 
no power capable of withstanding Greece had she 
been zealous and unanimous in ])rosecuting foreign 
conquest. But instead of tracing the inarch of a 
victorious nation to empire, this volume will describe 
little but the growth of civil dissensions, bloody 
enmities, and long and destructive warfare between 
kindred states. Until the reign of Alexander, the 
Greeks never possessed a foot of land in Asia or 
Africa beyond the narrow territories, acquired long 
before the period of which we treat, of the numerous 
cities which lined the Mediterranean, and those smaller 
seas which communicate with it. 

The cause of this want of foreigui enterprise is to 
be sought chiefly in the non-existence of any a^'-know- 
ledged head of the nation, and in the selfishness and 
want of union which, as we have seen, characterized 
their councils even in the time of danger. Sparta, in 
light of her preeminent reputa^on in arms, claimed 
and w'as allowed to lead the confederate troops of 
Greece in the field; but in their councils she had 
only an equal voice. That reputation, and the lofty, 
solf-dewjing, though stern and llnlovel5^ temper 
fostered by the institutions of Lycurgus, had excitpd 
so much respect, that at the games of assembled 
Greece the presence of a Spartan was enough to 
turn the eyes of the spectators from the competitors 
to himself: and the command of the fleet collected 
to oppose Xerxes was vested in a Spartan at the 
instance of the allies themselves, who, notwithstand- 
ing the smallness of the Lfacedaemonian naval force, 
refused to serve under niiy other than a Spartan 
commander. But the pride and presumed treason of 
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Pausanias sqon disgusted the allies, and threw the 
naval coihmiAid intp the hands of the Athenians ; 
and that people soon converted the force meant to 
prosecute the quarrel with Persia into an instrument 
of their own aggrandisement, and assumed an autho- 
l^ity nothing less than despotic over free states, which 
had confederated with them as one equal with another. 
Hence arose two diffeient, and often conflicting in- 
terests : the Athenians powerful by sea, the Lacedee- 
monians'tby land. Opposed in the nature of their 
government as in the nature of their strength, they 
became the rallying points to which two factions, 
implacable in their enmity, looked for support, and 
to the care with which they fomented the civil dis- 
cords on which their power was based, the evils 
which we are about to describe may in great mea- 
sure be leferred. But the circumsta.^ces which led 
to this rivalry Require to be more fully told. 

I'he states which had confederated to repel the 
iuvas^jon of Xerxes^ did not rest satisfied with self- 
defence. After the battle of ISalamis, the fleet })ro- 
ceeded to liberate the islands of the yEgoan sea, and 
the Grecian cities Asia Minor; and the forces of 
those states gladly combined with their deliverers to 
prosecute the war against their common enemy. Jn 
the third \car. after the battle of Salamis, the haughti- 
ness and misconduct of Pausanias so alieivgted the 
allies, iliat the Peloponnesians returned home, and 
vne Asiatic, Hellesponline, and Island Greeks trans- 
ferred the right of leading their united forces to 
the Athenians, Aristides’ high character for integrity 
appears to have been the chief instrument in pro- 
curing for his countrjmen this great increase of 
pow'er. By his advice they proceeded to draw out 
an assessment, in whicl^eacli state, according to its 
streimth, was rated to furnish a certain number of 
ships, and a stated sum of money, Ibr the purposes 
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of the confederacy ; and the difficult and invidious 
task of apportioning the contributions was assigned to 
him. This he executed with such success that not a 
complaint of ii\justice or partiality was heard. The 
whole assessment amounted to 46(^ talents, about 
101,000 English pounds. At his death, Cimon, 
hitherto the partner of his influence, succeeded to 
the so]e possession of it. Cimoii was one of the 
most honest of Grecian statesmen ; but he was not 
governed by that scrupulous love of justit-e which 
distinguished Aristides. Under his guidance the first 
steps were taken towards making the contributions 
of Greece for the maintenance of the Persian war 
the means of establishing the dominion of Athens 
over Grecian cities. The allied states by degrees 
grew weary of exertions to which they were no longer 
urged by a sense of danger; and when it was pro- 
posed that they should commute the ]:irrsonal service 
of their citizens fof a sum of money, the Athejiians 
undertaking to provide and man afieet for the gtrtieral 
purposes of the confederacy, the suggestion was 
readily adopted by many. ‘‘ By this means Athens 
was at once obliged to build and- employ more ships, 
and supplied with the means, while the navy of the 
allies proportionally declined. The Athenians, feel- 
ing their strength, became haughtier in their conduct, 
and more harsh in enforcing the same services which 
grew to be less punctually rendered. Hence ros^i 
wars with the defaulters, in which, Athens uniforn)!^ 
prevailing, the fleet of the conquered city was taken 
from it, and a heavier tribute levied : and since every 
such contest brought fresh power and wealth to the 
predominant state, and diminished the resources which 
could be at the command of any conibinatiou among 
its dependants, Athens, from, the lender, became the 
mistress of her allies. Th^ first state so subjected 
was the island Naxos, which revolted, and was con- 
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qnered in the Iwelfth^year of the Athenian command*/* 
Thus Athens became the best nursery for seamen 
in Greece, and increased her fleet at the expense of 
others, who grew weak from the very causes whicli 
made her strolg. Moreover, having monopolized 
Ttie naval arm, she was released from all shadow of 
control from the council of associate states, and Was 
left at full liberty to employ her strength against the 
Persians^ or the pirates, or her own refractory allies, 
as might best suit the exigencies of the moment. Her 
power reached its greatest height about the year 450 
B. c., when it extended over almost all the islands of 
the .Plgean, including Eiibcea, and over the maritime 
Grecian settlements in Thrace, Macedonia, and Asia 
Minor. On the continent her influence directed the 
policy of Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis, and the Opuntian 
f^ocris ; by ttie strong towns of Naupactus and Pegse, 
she oommandAl both ends of the Corinthian gulf; 
UVa'l^bn was subject to her; hcr^’nfluence was pre- 
dominant ill Achai!i ; and Argos, always jealous of 
its overbearing neighbour, Lacedaemon, was bound 
by that jealousy in close alliance with the only coun- 
tervailing jjower. * 

So great a cliange in the political influence of 
Athens did not nccurwithout corresponding alterations 
in the private circumstances and temper of the citi- 
zens. ^^iinon was himself attached to aris!ocratical 
^ rinciplcs, and endeavoured to maintain close alliance 
with Lacedaemon ; but still the necessary result of 
the policy and events which raised Athens to such 
extensive empire was to diminish the influence of the 
aristocracy of wealth and birth, and to throw a pre- 
ponderating influence into the hands of the poorer 
class of citizens. Such, in Greece, was the invariable 
effect of cultivating navifl power. The military force 
of every people consisted principally of hoplitm, as 
* Library of Useful Knowledge : (\rcece, p. 46. 
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they were called — literally, arme^d men. ’whose equip- 
ment consisted of body armour, greaves, a helmet, a 
large shield, a long spear, and sword, A body of 
these troops was always attended by a body of men 
more lightly armed, and fitter for r^-onnoitring, for 
the duty of out-posts, and similar uses ; but little to 
be relied on in the shock of battle, and ])rincipally 
composed of slaves and mercenaries. Tlie heavy 
foot, on the contrary, in the flourishing ^times of 
Greece, were almost universally citizens, and citizens 
of the richer classes ; for the state supplied no armour, 
and the poorest class could not afford to keep the 
expensive equipment necessary to pass muster in the 
ranks. The citizens of Athens were divided into 
four classes, according to their income. The two 
wealthiest were obliged to keep a horse, and serve 
ill the cavalry, an expensive service in the barren 
counfry of Attica : the third class waJ obliged ^.o be 
provided with the lUll equipment of a lieavy-armed 
soldier : the fourth were alloweft to serve in that 
capacity, if possessed of proper armour ; if not, they 
were enrolled among the light-armed force, or served 
in the fleet. The poorer class at Athens as else- 
where, was the most numerous; and it is evident, 
from what has been said, that its im})ortance would 
increase or diminish in proportion as the main exer- 
tions of the stale y^ere made by sea or by land. 
Where naval power was uncultivated, the power (f/ 
the sword fell into the hands of the rich : where war 
and commerce were alike carried on by sea, the 
lowest class became important by its services, as well 
as by its numbers. Hence the cultivation of maritime 
strength was always considered favourable to the 
cause of democracy. 

The total devastation of Attica in the Persian in- 
vasion must, of course, ha^c reduced great numbers 
from competence and comfort to poverty. For some 
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time the U\craf^ve war carried on against Persia at 
once filled the treaSury, and enabled the state to 
supply the wants of this class by military pay. A 
further resource was found in the splendid liberality 
of Cimon, who,fpossessed of vast hereditary wealth, 
iwd the good forfune to increase it greatly by plunder, 
and other perquisites of a coinmander-in-chief, with- 
out incurring the charge of dishonesty or rapacious- 
ness. This wealth was freely spent in maintaining 
his influetice. ] lis gardens and orchards were thrown 
open to the public ; a table was daily spread at his 
house for the free use (»f the poorer citizens ; and he 
readily lent money to those who required it. Partly 
at his own, partly at the national expense, many 
splendid public buildings were erected while he ruled 
the counsels of the state ; and an example was given 
for the still more splendid subsequent improvements 
of Pericles. Hiwt in spite of his services and his 
niagfeficence, Cirnon experienced, a reverse of favour, 
to which his profeased aristocratical principles, and 
avowed admiration and attachment to Sparta, con- 
tributed in no small degree. In the year 461 b. c. 
he was banished by tistracism, and a new party came 
into power, headed by Ephialtes, and Pericles, then 
a young man just rising into eminence. These men 
were pledged to hostility to Sparta, and bound to 
gratify ^he poorer citizens, by whose favour«they had 
4^een raised to direct the counsels of the republic. 

To preserve that favour it was necessary that the 
present administration should not be eclipsed by the 
splendour and beneficence of the preceding one. But 
the means of the leaders were far inferior ; nor, from 
their private fortunes, could they feed the hungry, 
and provide splendid places of resort for the tenants 
of hovels, as their magnificent predecessor had done. 
The only resource was tq bribe the public with its 
own money ; and with this view a law was proposed. 
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by which th^.,iswje8 from the treasury* ^bi{h hitbetto 
had beeii.^ootroHed by the courP of Areopa<)fus, were 
placed under the imnaediate command of ithe people. 
The next step was to allow pay for attendance at the 
general assemblies, and in the cou^s of justice, in 
eacli of which a considerable numoer of dicad&h 
sat, taken indiscriminately from the citizens. This 
measure was introduced and carried by Pericles, or. 
according to another statement, there was before a 
small sum allowed for these services, whieR was in- 
creased by him. The total number of persons who 
thus derived no small part of their subsistence from 
the public funds was very considerable ; for in one 
alone of the courts fifty persons was the smallest 
number that ever sat, and the usual number was 
from two to five hundred. Sometimes two or more 
courts were consolidated, and then from one to two 
thousand persSons sat in judgment 't once. The 
effect of this law w^s tuofold: it secured the popu- 
larity of those who had procured juch a boon for the 
poor ; it secured also a large attendance of the poor 
in the general assembly, for attendance there secured 
a sufficient provision for the wai.ts of the day ; and 
as stated a''seiiiblies occiiired four times in thirty-five 
days, the payments for these and other extraordinary 
attendances, with public feasts, and sacrifices, and 
duty in tiie courts,, formed nearly a subsistence for 
those who had neither property nor employment. ^ 
Not Jess careful was Pericles to gratify national 
pride by the splendour ot* his public improvements. 
In this respect he far outdid even Cinion, and stamped 
on Athens that character of magnificence in respect 
of its public buildings, which has made it the wonder 
and admiration of strangers even to this day. One 
of the long walls, the temple of Eleusis, and the 

We cannot wiili propriety usp either of the terms, judges or 
jurymen : the dicasls were both judge and jury. 
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Odeon 'or.Tmisifial theatre, were eretted under bis 
direction ; and, abo\% all, the Parthenon was built, 
aiul adomed with those celebrated sculptures, part of 
which, after the lapse of twenty-three centuries, have 
found ft new re^ng place in our national Museum. 
®be Propylaea, or gateway leading into the Acro- 
polis, was another of his works, “ which are the more 
wonderful because they were completed in so short 
a time, and have lasted so long ; and because, while 
perfect, eSch of them was redolent of antiquity in 
respect of beauty, and yet for grace and vigour it 
seems to this day as if each of them were newly 
finished ; there resides in them such an ever-spring- 
ing freshness, which prevents the injuries of time 
being felt, as if each of the said works were tenanted 
by an ever youthful spirit, a soul neve^ waxing old, 
which still retains them in that vigour*.’^ 

To meet thd expenses of a line of policy such as 
we h^* i/e described, the mere revr*nne of Attica was 
of course insufficieirt ; but the impost originally con- 
tributed by the confederate Greeks towards avenging 
the aggression of Persia, w'as rigorously exacted, and 
ajiplied without scruple to the private purposes of the 
slate and its governors. It was matter of great 
complaint throughout Greece, that the money raised 
for the common benefit of the nation should he per- 
^ cried to the luxury of an overweening and*oppres- 
»ve city ; and the political enemies of Pericles made 
it a constant subject of invective in the public assem- 
blies, that the people of Athens were openly defamed 
for this act of robbery, and that it was an over- 
great injury to the rest of Greece, and too manifest a 
token of tyranny, to behold before their eyes how we 
do employ the money which tiiey were enforced to 
gather for the maintenance of the wars against the 
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barbarian, in gilding, building, &ndp*seUing forth 
our city like a glorious woman, Wl to be gauded with 
gold' and precious stones ; and how we do- make 
images and build temples of wonderful and infinite 
charge. Pericles replied to the contrary/ that the 
Athenians were not bound to make any account of thi 
money unto their friends and allies, considering that 
they fought for their safety, and that they kept the 
barbarian far from Greece, without troubling them to 
set out any one man, horse, or ship of tneirs, the 
money only excepted, which is no more theirs that 
paid it than theirs that received it, so they bestow 
it to that use they received it for. And their city 
being already well furnished with all things necessary 
for the wars, it was good reason they should bestow 
the surplus of their treasure in things which, in time 
to come, would make their fame eternal. Moreover, 
he said, that whilst they continue^ building, they 
should be presently rich, by reason of the diversity M' 
work of all sorts, and other things which they should 
have need of ; and to compass these things better, 
and to set them in hand, all manner of artificers and 
workmen that would labour, should be set on work. 
So should all the citizens and townsmen receive pay 
and wages of the common treasure, and the city by 
this means should be greatly beautified, and much 
more able to maintain itself^." 

As a defence the reply is valueless, but it show . 
how small a portion of reason or justice is sufficient 
to supply a pretext when backed by power, and points 
out the certain, and not unmerited, lot of those 
nations which give the sword out of their own hand, 
and trust to wealth to purchase defenders. Farther 
ground for discontent might be found in the increased 
amount of the tax, which,® at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, had been raised from four hun- 
* Plutarch, North. 
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dred and sixjty talents, the sum levied by Aristides 
S.C. 477, to aoout sk hundred talents. 

To. this splendour Pericles seems to have been led 
alike by policy and taste. The Athenians were natu- 
rally a Vain people, and their self-complacency was 
4 iurtured by th^ unequalled rapidity with which their 
fame and power had increased. Every thing which 
ministered to that fame became precious in their eyes, 
and a good instance of this is given by Plutarch, if 
we may* trust the accuracy of that gossiping and 
amusing historian. “ Pericles, perceiving that his 
enemies did still cry out upon him, that he did vainly 
waste and consume the common treasure, and that 
he bestowed on the works the whole revenue of the 
city, one day, when the people were assembled to- 
gether, he asked befoie them all whether they thought 
that the cost bestowed were too much! The people 
answered him# a great deal too much. Well, then, 
said^he, the charges shall be mine (if you think good) 
and none of yours* provided thal; no man’s name be 
written on the works, but mine only. When Pericles 
had said so, the people cried out aloud, that they 
would none of that ^either that they wondered at the 
greatness of his mind, or else, for that they would 
not give him the only honour and praise to have done 
so sumptuous and stately works), but willed him that 
he should see them finished at the common, charges, 

, without sparing for any cost*.’* “In his political 
course,’’ says Professor Hecren, “ Pericles was guided 
by a simple principle, to be the first in his own city, 
while he secured it the first place among cities.’* 
Hence in arts, as well as in arms, he wished it to 
obtain preeminence ; and, instead of following the 
narrow policy of Sparta, which discouraged in every 
way the approach of strangers, he endeavoured to 
make his city the resort and wonder of the world, 
* Plut., Pericles, North. 
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and to adopt every means of tnminf^ the wealth of 
other nations into her treasury ;» and was himself 
singularly qualified to direct the public taste, as well 
as the public arms, not merely by natural talents, 
but by a more refined education thi^p, when' he was 
young, generally fell to the lot of rf Greek citizeiv. 
The celebrated philo^sopher Anaxagoras was his 
preceptor in youth; the musician Damon, character- 
ized by Socrates as possessing every quality which 
could fit a man to take charge of youth, arfd said to 
be deeply versed in matters of government, was his 
friend and associate in riper years ; in ttie company 
of the celebrated Aspasia, he is said to have found 
advantages, as well as fascinations, such as no other 
society in Greece could supply; and his personal 
accomplishments were set off by a style of oratory 
which, in polif^u and eloquence, surpassed all that had 
yet been heard, and singularly caugljt the minds of 
the Athenian people. > 

lu all this there was much to^xebne and elevate 
the national taste; there was also much which in- 
jured the national character in more vital points, as 
we may now easily trace in the cpnseqiiences. Few 
Athenians had recourse to any s[)ecies of labour, ex- 
cept military service, to gain a subsistence. Of those 
who Itad no means, the number, the just claims, and 
the expeel ations, w^eVe alike increased by the Persian 
invasion; and the events which followed it,* first a 
long and profitable war, secondly tiie consecutive 
administrations of Cirnoii and Pericles, who la\ished, 
the one his own, the other the national resources, to 
keep the poor in good humour, were well calculated 
to foster tlieir natural d'slike to labour, and equally 
natural desire to enjoy the produce of other men’s 
industry. The result was, that a people jealous to 
excess of its own supreme authority, and braggartof 
its own exertions in the cause of freedom, became a 
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harsh and pppresBrve ally in name, but soverei^ in 
reality (our fkn^uQ^e affords no term to express 
accurately the relation in which the dependent, 
v^rftKooCt stood to the leading state), ruthlessly vin- 
dictive in* punisWn^ every attempt to shake off its 
^ke. “Had Athens commanded no resources but 
its own, it would have been impossible to support in 
idleness so large a portion of the people; but the 
subject states were liable to unlimited extortion. 
Any proflbsed exaction, however oppressive, was 
eagerly caught at by the swarm of idlers who looked 
for maintenance and pleasure to the lavish expen- 
diture of the state, and their number and frequent 
attendance in the assembly would generally ensure 
the success of any measure which united them in its 
favour. Hence arose a crew of profligate dema- 
gogues, who obtained a paramount influence by 
being ready t^* propose, at any cost of justice, 
humanity, and ultimate advantage, whatever pro- 
mised to the multitude an immediate gain, and who 
frequently turned their ascendancy to profit, by 
taking presents from the allies, as the price of for- 
bearance and protection. The po[)ulace drew both 
gain and pleasure from the submission of the allies; 
the pride of each was flattered, in proportion to bis 
personal insignificance, by the homage })aid him as a 
citizen of the sovereign republic; their hope** of in- 
4ividual*cnjoyment were all bound up in the con- 
ijuiiaiice and extension of the empire, and the pas- 
sions thence resulting were studiously exasperated by 
unprincipled orators : what wonder, then, that we 
shall henceforth find their sway as jealous as oppres- 
sive ; and, in case of revolt, their vengeance as cruel 
as their rule had been unjust^.’* 

Another cause of the deterioration of the Athenian 
* Library of Useful Knowledge : Hist, of Greece, p. 50, 
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character is to be found in the gro^wth of & new 
system of education about this |)eriod, and the intro- 
duction of new accomplishments, new teachers, and 
new principles. The brief notice of this subject, 
which we shall introduce, is principj*lly derived from 
the only English writer who has treated it in a popv 
lar manner, and who is well calculated to discuss the 
question by his intimate acquaintance with Aristo- 
phanes and the Socratic writings, though his vehe- 
ment dislike of all democracies, and esplicially the 
Athenian, is such as to make his testimony on some 
points rather suspicious ; we allude to Mr. Mitchell, 
the translator of Aristophanes. It is to be premised, 
however, lhat these are matters on which great dif- 
ference of opinion exists among scholars ; and lhat 
many persons among those best qualified to judge 
take a very different view of the subject from that 
here given. ^ 

Before the age of Pericles, the education of an 
Athenian of rank and wealth coiLsisted in obtaining, 
through the instructions of the grammarians, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the writings of the older 
poets, especially Homer ; after which he passed into 
the hands of the music-master, and the keeper of the 
gymnasium, or school of bodily exercises. The two 
latter were the most important branches of education, 
not so much for purposes of display, as for the effect 
which they were held to possess in the formation 
character. To those whose curiosity prompted some 
research into the secrets of nature, the schools of the 
philosophers offered abundant gratification. There 
they miglit hear treated the most abstruse topics of 
physical and metaphysical science ; tiie nature of 
God, the nature and origin of the universe and its 
most striking phenomena, ‘the nature of man, were 
all discussed with a zealous interest and attention on 
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the part of the .pupils, which appears to have led them 
into no small extravagances*. But some years pre- 
vious to the Peloponnesian war, as the cause of 
democracy gained ^ound, and the miuds^of all men 
were fired by theiexamples of Themistocles, who had 
xi?en from the people, or Pericles, who had risen on 
the people, to fame and power, a species of knowledge 
more suited to practical purposes was eagerly sought 
after, and a class of teachers soon rose up to supply 
the want. • These persons, the most distinguished of 
them not natives of Athens, were called sophists, and 
they boldly undertook to supply all deficiencies, and 
qualify their pupils for any station whatever, which 
tliey might be called on to fill, or for any pursuit, by 
which iliey hoped to rise to eminence. They pro- 
ll'ssed to have acquired, and to be able to teach, all 
knowledge ; and one of them, by way of advertising 
his own merits, appeared at the Olympic games with 
a stock of literary samples of various sorts, tragedy, 
epics, &c. ; and further, with the announcement that 
every article of use or ornament about his person 
was the work of his own hands. This folly, if it 
were all, might excito a smile ; but these men laid 
claim to a more mischievous power, that of being 
able to confound truth and falsehood, and to show 
how either of two contradictory propositions might 
be proved with equal certitude and success, aocording 
44> the iiilerest or inclination of the disputant. . Under 
a democracy, eloquence was the readiest path to 
power ; and eloquence, they taught, was of all acqui- 
sitions the most important; that eloquence, and 
skill in word-splitting, by which, as Plato has farci- 
cally described it in the Euthydemus, it could be 
shown that a man could speak and be silent at the 
same time ; that it was equally easy to a professor 

* See the Prelimiuary Discourse to Mitchell’s Aristophanes, 
note, p. liv, xv. 
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of this art to prove that a man k^ew or did not 
know the same thinir,,pr that he both knew it and 
did not know it at the same time; ai!d by which the 
sophists, the above-named dialogue, prove to tike 
satisfaction of their fellow-disputanl^ ‘‘ that he had a 
father — that he had no father — thai a dog was hf^ 
father — that his father was every body’s father — 
that his mother had a family equally numerous, in 
which horses, pigs, and crab-fish were all common 
brethren, with the same rights and ties of consan- 
guinity and affection*.’^ This was the eloquence by 
which, according to the grave professions of Protago- 
ras, the founder of the school, the worse might be made 
to appear the better cause, and right and wrong con- 
founded ; so that alike in the agora, in the courts of 
justice, or in social converse, no standard of right or 
wrong could be set up, except that whicli the conveni- 
ence of the speaker should dictate. \s the first step 
towards this important acquisition, the pupil was care- 
fully initiated in all the niceties of that language, whose 
mazes and subtleties sometimes led from premises 
apparently simple to conclusions which looked more 
like legerdemain tlian the elFectvs of sober reasoning. 
He was then told that there were two sorts of persua- 
sion ; that by the one an auditor’s mind was imbued 
with actual knowledge, by the other with a know- 
ledge ctiiisisling only in belief and opinion; and 
when lie was asked which of these two persuasions 
rhetoric was meant to create in the courts of law and 
the public assemblies, he was answered, belief of 
knowledge without actuality ; for rhetoric was defined 
to be the art of enabling an ignorant man to speak 
among the ignorant, w ith more apj)earance of know- 
ledge than the man who was actually master of the 
subject under discussion t-”' Having imparted this 
valuable faculty to the pupil, the next step, was to 
* Mitchell, p. Iviii. f lb. p, Ixxv, 
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leach him to "ise it jfearlessly, undeterred by any 
visionary considerations of right or wrong, of jus- 
tice or injustice. \Vith this view it was asserted, 
“ fhat might makes right ; that the prop2!fty of the 
weak belongs to strong; and thg^t, whatever the 
T?rw might say to the contrary, the voice of nature 
taught and justified the doctrine. They proclaimed 
that the only wise persons were those who aspired 
to the direction of public affairs, and who were 
stopped in this attempt by no other consideration 
than the measure of their capacity; and they added 
that those who, without any command over themselves, 
could acquire a command over others, had a right to 
have their superior talent rewarded by po|> 5 essing 
more than others. For temperance, self-restraint, 
and a dominion over the passions and desires, were 
set down by them as marks of dulness and stupidity, 
only calculated 1o excite derision. They asserted, 
with confidence, that nature itself made it both just 
and honourable, that*lie who wished to live happily, 
ought to permit his desires as large a sway as possi- 
ble, and in no way to restrain them : they bargained 
indeed for the possession of courage and political 
wisdom in their scholars; but once in possession of 
these, a man, in their opinion, was at liberty to ad- 
minister to his passions in all other respects, and to 
leave noticing unindulged which could contri&ute to 
fifeir gratification. They declared that those who 
attached disgrace to this doctrine, did it only from a 
sense of shame at wanting the means to gratify their 
own passions ; and their praises of moderation they 
asserted to be mere hypocrisy, and to proceed solely 
from the wish of enslaving better men than them- 
.selves. With the same power of self-indulgence, 
they maintained, these assertors of moderation 
would pifrsue the same patli as those who were 
now the objects of their animadversions ; they con- 
cluded therefore that it was ^idiculQUs in those who 
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were above restraint to lay restraint upon them** 
selves, and they proclaimed, in the most unqualified 
terms, that luxury, licentiousness, and intemperance 
were alone virtue and happiness, and that all other 
declarations were mere specious pfjetences, compacts 
contrary to nature, the triflings oi men who deserV^Sii 
no manner of consideration. 

“ The sacred principles of justice were treated with 
a contempt equally daring. They often i>egan with 
the bold definition that justice itself was nothing but 
the interest of the strongest ; that the masterpiece of 
injustice was to appear a man of virtue without being 
really one ; and they proceeded to prove (and in a 
town like Athens the demonstration perhaps was 
not difficult), that, on all occasions, the just man 
came off vworse than the unjust. In the mutual 
compacts of private life, they said, the just man is 
always a loser, and the unjust a gainer. In public 
affairs, wheu a contribution is to be made, the one 
with equal property always contributes less than the 
other; whereas, when a disbursement is to be made, 
the former receives nothing, and the latter is a con- 
siderable gainer. If both are* in office, one mischief 
at least happens to the just man ; his private affairs 
go to ruin from beipg neglected, and the public give 
him no redress, merely because he is a just man ; he 
becomes odious besides to his relations aiyl friends, 
because he will not, for their service, overstep ti'ie 
bounds of right; whereas, to the unjust man the 
very reverse, said they, is the case. To paint this 
more forcibly, they drew the ^iicture of a tyranny, 
where the unjust man was in the highest state of 
felicity, the voluntarily just in the lowest state of 
depression ; and they proved that the former, though 
outraging every rule of humanity, was loaded with 
praises, not only those who were conscious of his 
crimes, but even those who had suffered by them, 
considering him as a happy man ; for if injustice, 
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added they, >s e>er blafned, the blame proceeds, not 
from the fear of committing it, bnt from the fear of 
suffering by it. Improving upon this notion, they 
declared that to be able to commit an ii^ury was 
in itself a blessing^ to receive an injury was in itself 
^ evil ; but that there was niore of ill in receiving, 
than there was of good in committing, and that to 
set this right was the origin and object of legislation. 
Justice therefore they considered as the medium 
between the greatest of blessings, that of committing 
wrong with impunity, and the greatest evil, which 
consists in not being able to revenge an injury 
received ; and hence, according to them, was derived 
the common attachment to justice, not as being a 
blessing in itself, but because persons being in a 
capacity to hurt others, oblige them to consider it as 
such ; for he, they continued, who has power in his 
hands, and is really a man, would never submit to 
such a convention : it would incteed be complete 
folly to do so. Give the good man and the bad 
man, they triumphantly concluded, power to act as 
they pleased ; present them with rings like that of 
Gyges, which should make them invisible, and what 
will be the consequence? The virtuous man would 
soon be found treading the very same path as the 
villain, and if he should be so ‘adamantine’ as to 
act otherviise, he would be considered as the most 
p*lfiful and stupid of his species. In public indeed 
every one would eulogise his virtues ; but this would 
be done with a design of deceiving others, and in 
the fear of risking fortune, if a contrary course were 
pursued 

The character and doctrines of the sophists have 
been made known to us chiefly by the writings of an 
inveterate enemy, and it Is expedient therefore to 
collect any testimony which may confirm the picture, 
such as it is given by Plato. Such corroboration 
* Mitchell, p. IxxMi. Ixxxi, 
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will be found in the unexceptrinable^testimony pf the 
contemporary historian. His description of the state 
Pf morals in Athens at the time' of the plague, is 
sufficient proof that some powerful influence had 
been at work to root out every principle of justice 
and morality; and we may trace in it the natu'fal 
consequences of the sophistical tenets, as they are 
delivered by Socrates, through the medium of Plato. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to qno*e this cele- 
brated passage, and can therefore do no more here 
than refer to it. 

The new-formed empire of Athens had lasted some 
forty years, and had allowed time for those changes, 
v/hich we have endeavoured to describe, to exert their 
seductive influence on the national character, when 
circumstances, which it is not necessary here to relate, 
led to a quarrel between the Athenians and Corin- 
tliians, the latter being a principal 'member of that 
confederacy coiisisting chiefly of Peloponnesian 
states, of which Sparta was the head. At their 
instance a congress of the confederates was held at 
Sparta, in which they complained loudly of their 
injuries, and reproved the sluggishness of the Spar- 
tan councils, which had suffered so many Grecian 
cities to be deprived of independence. Finally it 
was resolved that the treaties tlien existing between 
Sparta and her allies, and the Athenians, were 
broken, and that a subsequent meeting should ^)e 
held, to consider the expediency of declaring war. 
This took place in the autumn of the )ear 433 b. c. 

War, howcNcr, was not immediately declared. 
Several embassies passed between Sparta and Athens, 
partly for ihe sake of procrastinating a contest for 
which neither party felt quite ready, partly to pro- 
duce discord and embarrass the Athenian govern- 
ment. One of these was commissioned to require 
that due atonement should be made for the murder 
of Cylon, of wliich w6 have fully .spoken in j). 165, 
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vol, i., to avert tjie anmer of the gods from Greece. 
Th^'Xacedaemomans required that all persons de- 
scended from the guilty family should be banished, 
in the number of whom Pericles was included by his 
maternal descent, »not from any hope of obtaining 
hk banishment, But with the view of throwing on 
him the odium of involving the city in war on his 
Own account. He eluded the difficulty by reminding 
them of a similar instance of impiety committed by 
the Spartait government, which had never been 
atoned for, and bidding them first make due expia- 
tion for that. A second, and a third embassy were 
sent, without producing any hopes of a reconciliation ; 
and when the people were convoked to consider of 
the last of these, Pericles addressed the assembly in 
a speech urging it decidedly to reject the haughty 
demands of the Peloponnesians, which were merely 
the forerunners o^ more extensive requisitions. He 
proceeded to encourage them by contpsting their own 
wealth with the scanty^revenue of the Peloponnesians ; 
a poverty which prevented the latter from engaging 
in long and distant wars, and which had kept them 
•unacquainted with maritime affairs. He admitted 
that in one battle they might be victorious over all 
the rest of Greece ; but asserted that they would 
neither expect, nor be able to support, a long and 
expensive war. He explained the manner in which 
h«»;[jropos^d to conduct the contest which he advised, 
abandoning Attica to the ravage of the eheniy, and 
taking ample satisfaction by a series of predatory 
excursions round the coast of Peloponnesus. ‘‘ It is 
a very different matter,*’ he continued, “ that the whole 
of Attica, or that a small part even of Peloponnesus, 
should be laid waste. For our antagonists can find 
no other territory except fighting for it, whereas 
for us there is abundance, both on the continent and 
in islands: for the dominion of the sea is a mighty 
thing ; and consider, if wc^ were islanders, who 
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would be so secure from attack as <jRrselv€9 ? Now 
then we should aim “fit placin|; ourselves as nearly in 
that situation as possible, caring not for houses and 
lands, but looking to the safety of our city and the 
sovereignty of the sea, and taking care not to be led 
by passion to give battle to the Peloponnesians, 
are much our superiors in number. For if we beat 
them, they will fight again in equal force ; but if’ we are 
beaten, we lose our allies, wherein lies our strength. 
Let our lament be for men’s bodies, not frfr houses and 
lands, for these do not get men, but men getthem^.” 

The Athenians approved of what Pericles had 
said, hnd answered, that they would do nothing 
upon compulsion ; but were willing to submit any 
disputes to arbitration, according to the terms of ex- 
isting treaties. And the Lacedaemonians departed 
home, and 'sent no more embassies. 

This was tlie origin of that kng and injurious 
struggle to Greece, commonly called the Peloponne- 
sian war, in the illustration of which this volume 
will be chiefly employed. It has obtained a celebrity 
greater tiian even its own intrinsic importance might 
have gained for it, in consequence of having been, 
narrated by a contemporary historian, to whose ac- 
curacy, impartiality, and profound knowledge, gene- 
ration after generation have borne one never varying 
testimony; and who has well fulfilled the lofty task 
which he proposed to himself, of leaviAg, as Ji’s 
memorial, no collection of idle stories, written to gain 
the favour of the moment; but an everlasting record 
of those things which have been, and which will 
again, according to the nature of man, recur in some- 
thing of a similar lorinf. 

Hostilities commenced in the year B.c. 431. The 
Lacedffimonian league comprised all the states of 
Peloponnesus, except Argos and Achaia, which were 
neutral ; and nearly all northern Greece, except 
* Thucyd. i. 143. . ' t Ih. u 22. 
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Thessaly and J^carnania, which sided with Athens. 
The Athenfan confederacy contained, besides those 
two states, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and the newly esta- 
blished city of Naupactus, held by the Messenians 
who had revoltedtfrom Sparta. Chios and Lesbos 
4ikiniished ships of war, and were treated as allies ; 
the olher islands of the iEgean, except Melos and 
Tliera, together with tlie Greek cities on the coast of 
Asia and of Thrace, except a few which had revolted, 
were trihutSry subjects, deprived of their ships of war, 
and subject to the uncontrolled will of the Athenian 
people. Of the means of Athens at this time, we 
have a tolerably minute account given by Thucy- 
dides. The annual revenue paid by the allies has 
been stated at about six hundred talents, besides other 
sources, such as port dues and taxes. It is much to 
the ciieclit of Pericles’ administration, that, notwith- 
standing his lav#sh expenditure, there was in the 
treasury at this time six thousand talents of coined 
mone\, besides a cfuantity of uncoined gold and 
silver, ill public and private dedications, vessels of 
sacrifice and divine service, and Persian spoils, 
amounting to five haudred talents more. There 
was also much valuable property in the temples, 
which they might use if necessary, and especially the 
golden ornaments and drapery of the statue of 
Minerva in the Parthenon, made of the purest»metal, 
forty talents in weight, which could be taken otf 
without injury to the statue, and replaced when cir- 
cumstances should admit of it. The military force 
of the state amounted to 13,000 heavy armed foot, 
fit for foreign service ; 16,000 of the same class, 
comprising the old and young, and foreigners resi- 
dent ill Athens, who were exempt from foreign ser- 
vice, but liable to be called upon for home duty ; 1 ,200 
cavalry; 1,600 archers; and 300 triremes tit to put 
to sea. Reckoning the crew of a tiireme at 200 men, 
the crews of 130, which nuinber put to sea at once 
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in the first year of the war, would amount to 26,000 
men. ’ 

In accordance with the policy recommended by 
Pericles, and at his sup^gestion, the Athenians aban- 
doned the whole of Attica to the ravages of the 
enemy. They removed into the city their famili% 
and household furniture, even to the wooden frame- 
work of their houses ; their live slock was transprirted 
to Eiiboia, and the neighbouring islands. “ Very 
grievous was this removal to them, because they had 
always been used, the greater ])art of them, to reside 
in the country^.” This preference of a country hie 
the historian traces to the earliest times; the result 
no doubt of that superior security of lile and pro- 
perty, which induced the Athenians, at an earlier 
period than^ other Greeks, to desist from wearing 
arms as part of their usual dress. It was the •more 
grievous, he adds, because after th6 Median war, in 
which all Attica was laid waste with fire and sword, 
their establishments had been ‘newly restored ; and, 
we may conjecture, with new comforts and elegances. 
IVor was tlie inconvenience confined to quitting the 
homes to which they had^beert long attached. The 
introduction of such a multitude within the walls of 
a single city led, of course, to serious inconvenience. 
Some fevv had town houses, or found a home wilii 
frielu^^?and relations; others set up the framework 
of tlieir houses, or constructed habitations as 
could in the unoccupied spaces within the walls ; and 
the ])oorest sheltered themselves in the lowers of the 
walls, or ill the temjilcs, or wdierevera place of refuge 
could be found. Even that space of ground which was 
called lliePelasgian+, of which an oracle had declared 
that it was ‘‘ better uninhabited/’ was not kept unoc- 
cupied by the superstitiori ; “and the oracle,’' sa\^ 
Thucydides, “ seems to me to have turned out contrary 
* Thucyd. ii. 14. 

t See Dr. ArnolTs note, Thucyd. ii. 17. 
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to what waj supposed^ for the threatened evil came not 
by reason of the forbidden iiKlw*elling, but the necessity 
of the indwelling came through the warV* Those 
evils, of which we have before spoken, arising from a 
large, indigent, a^id idle population, with little em- 
*Yloyment, except in state affairs, and little subsist- 
ence, except from the public treasury, must of course 
have been « really increased by such an addition to 
the inhubiyuits of the city, 

♦ Thucyd. li. 17. 




Pericles. From a nidrble bust m the British Museum. 
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Historians of the plague— Shetrh rf the four chief pestilences recoulcd 
— Ongm of the disease— Plagu^ of Aiiiens— Ot Constantinople — Of 
Florence— Of Milan — Sstate of medical knowledge — Plague of Lotiduii. 

A HISTORY of the plag^ue, in the hands of one quali- 
fied to do justice to the subject by medical knowledge 
joined • to extensive research, niiglit be rendered 
attractive in no common degree. It has chance^ 
tnat the phenomena, moral and physical, of several 
remarkable pestilences have been described by wri- 
ters of unusual power, whose eloquence has commu- 
nicated to them a literary interest, independent of 
that which they must otherwise have possessed as 
striking passages in the history of man. Of these 
Thucydides is the earliest ;• and the plague which de- 
solated Athens in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, though not the eailiest mentioned in piofane 
records, is the first of which any particular account 
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has reached u|. A ^ufferer as well as a spectator, 
he has related its symptoms, described the wretched- 
ness which it inflicted' on his country, and analyzed 
its moral effects with the accuracy and profoundness 
of reflection by fi^hich he is distinj^uished above all 
•mother historians ^ and no part of that work which he 
lias delivered to us as an “everlasting possession*’* 
has excited more admiration than this. Hippocrates, 
himself a contemporary, if not an eye-witness, has 
left a inecncal account of the same disease, and from 
these authorities Lucretius has composed one of the 
finest and most celebrated passages in his philoso- 
phical poemf. Procopius also has left a description 
of the plague t, which during the reign of Justinian 
ravaged nearly all the known world, evidently mo- 
delled upon Thucydides, and not ar^ unsuccessful 
imitation of him. In later times the great plagues 
of Florence ai^ London have found worthy chro- 
niclers in the two great novelists, ^occacio, who was 
an eye-witness of that which he describes, and Defoe, 
the verisimilitude of whose narration is such, that it 
is difficult to believe it any thing but what it proposes 
to be, the narrative* of jJ*^erson who had witnessed 
the eventful time of which he wrote. Defoe, how- 
ever, was under three years old when the great 
jilague of London broke out. Boccacio appears like 
Procopius to have written in imitation, pethaps in 
r emulation of the Greek historian : Defoe has treated 
the subject in his peculiar style, and at much greater 
length than any of those whom we have named ; and 
intermixing, as we must believe, a quantity of facts 
and observations, the result of minute inquiry, with 
a framework of ficlioii, has produced a narrative 
stamped, like all his works, with a singular appear- 
ance of reality, and remarkable for simple pathos 
and homely vigour of description. 

* is aih i* 22. 

^ J Persic, lib. ii. 


t Lib. vi. 
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We may divide pestilences into twp classes: those 
which, as if dependent upon some noxious property 
of the air, have spread successively from country to 
country and devastated a larg^e portion of the world, 
and those which have raged in a particular spot or 
within small limits, and which appear therefore to 
have been generated by some local accident, as is 
said to have occurred in Africa, b. c. 126 (a. u. 628), 
by the fetid exhalations from dead locusts*, _or to have 
b^n introduced from other places, and to Tiave been 
propagated rather by infection than the transmissive 
qualities of the air. To ascertain the specific differ- 
ence between the two is probably beyond the reach 
of medical science; but the distinction is important* 
since the latter are susceptible of control by quaran- 
tine laws, which are powerless, perhaps worse than 
powerless, to arrest the former. Of these the most 
celebrated are quaintly described in a manuscript ac- 
count of the great plague of London, preserved in the 
British Museum t. 

Of universal], or oecumenicall J plauges, the most 
spreading and destructive that I have met with in 
history are these four ; flirst that of Athens, which 
fell out in the Peloponnesian warr, before Christ 
428, described most fully by that eminent historian, 
Thucydides, in his second booke, who had been sicke 
of it himselfe, but restored, and from him by that 

♦ Kircher,Scrutiniumde Peste. He quotes Diodorus (without 
reference) and Orosius, book v., as his authorities: the passage in 
Diodorus we have not been able to find. 

f Koifjboy^cc^ltt.^ or an experimental relation of what hath hap- 
pened remarkqueable in the last Plague in the city of London, &c, 
by W. Boghurst, apothecary in St. Giles’ in Feilds: London, 
16G6, MS. Sloane, 349.” Our attention was directed to this 
book as being likely to contain some curious details of the plague 
of 1665, but witli the exception of this prefatory matter it is 
too exclusively medical to suit our purpo«>e. 

I Oecumenical (liKovf^iviKog from oiKovfAivf))} relating to the 
whole habitable world.” — -Johm/m, 
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2 :reat promoter and ^nlightener of the Epicurean, or 
Corpuscular Pnilosophy, the poet Lucretius, in the 
last part of his last booke. This plauge, though it 
bee vulgarly called the Athenian plauge, because it 
did great execution there in that city, yet indeed not 
Athens alone,*but as Thucydides tells us, beginning 
at Ethiopia overran Afrika and transferred itself into 
Asia, and thence into Europe. 

“ The second famous, or oicumenicall plauge 
which hafli occurred to my reading, was in the 
raigne of Vibius Gallus, and Volusianus his sonne, 
according to Calvisius, of Christ 253. This plauge 
is also related to have had its originall in Ethiopia, 
and from thense to have cliflused itself into all the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and to have lasted 
fificeii yeares without intermission. How it raged in 
Alexandria and iEgypt wee understand from an 
epistle of Dion 3 i»ius, the bishop of that city at that 
lime, recorded by Eusebius in his viith book, cap. 22. 
Hoe tells us it fell | 7 romiscuously oh the heathens and 
the Christians, though most heavily upon the former, 
that iioe house was free from the dire effects of its 
rage. From other purts of Affrique wee understand 
from St. Cyprian, the bishop of Carthage, in his 
excellent sermon dc Morlalitate, made on purpose to 
iiniinate and strengthen the Christians, who were 
joynt and fellow sufferers with the heathens, unde 
prce'icniSi morialitatU copia, as he tearms it — ‘the 
large measure of the present mortality :* and of its 
rage at Rome wee find observed out of the Roman 
history by Calvisius that there dyed of it daily to the 
number of 5000, and therefore Brightman and 
Mead, both men sufficiently learned, in their comen- 
taryes upon the Revelations, interpret this plauge to be 
one of the fearful judgments foretold to breake forth 
upon the opening of the fourth scale, chap. vi. 8. 
And J ustus Lipsius, a crilick of noe ordinary read- 
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ing, saith of this pestilence in bis bool^ de Comtantia^ 
lib, 2, 'non alia vnquam major lues^ that his 
reading did not afford him an example or president 
of a greater plauge, considering the many counlreys 
it infected in the severall yeares th»J> it lasted. 

The third universal! plauge was'that which hap^ 
pened in the raigne of Justinian, and took its begin- 
ning in the yeare of Christ 532, and this also, as the 
former, is sayd to have descended from ^Ethiopia. 
Wee have a copious description of it by Procopius in 
his Persicorum, lib, 2, And we are informed by 
him that it raged very much in Byzantium, or Con- 
stantinople, for four months space, and that when it 
was in its height, there dyed of it every day 10,000 
and upwards ; and this is the pestilence related 
by Evagrius the ecclesiastical! historian, which 
lasted, as he says, fifty-two yeares, not continuall,but 
by severall returns and revolutions, ind of this pes- 
tilence he was sick himselfe. And Greece shared not 
only in the contagion of it, but aLo Italy, as wee read 
in Paulus Diaconus, and it swept away Pope Pe- 
lagius, the predecessor of Gregory the Great, about 
the year 580 ; ffor I conceive this plauge to be that iii 
the raigne of Justinian, propagated into remoter coun- 
treys, and lengthened out to this tearme, much accord- 
ing to the forehventioned computation of Evagrius. 
It also overran Fraunce in the year 583, and this 1 
conceive to be that which plauged the Britons here 
in that vacation betwixt the Romans government 
and the Saxons, in Vortigern’s tyme, when the living 
could scarce bury the dead. 

“ The fourth oecumenicall plauge which I have 
taken notice of, was in the year 1347, ' qutB viohn^ 
tmimafuit^ et totum mandvm pervadt in ainm sex 
d ita vastavit vt nec tertia pars hominum superc^set:' 
they are the words of Calvisius, ‘ it was most violent 
and ran over the world in six years, and soe wasted 
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Europe th|t ijpt thei third part of men vterc left 
alive.* To omit other parts, and see what it did at 
home in our owne countreye, Mr. Carabden reports 
in his Britannia, that in the'yeare 1348 this plauge 
was soe hot thu^ in Wallingford, in * Berkshire, it 
''\ly8peopled the town, reducing their twelve churches 
to one or two, which they now retayne. In London 
it had soe quick an edge, that in the space of twelve 
months tl^re was buried in one church-yard, com- 
monly called the Cistercian, or Charter-house, above 
50,000. They write further that through the king- 
dom it made such havock that it tooke away more than 
half the people ; and it is noted there dyed in Lon- 
don alone, between the 1st of January and the 1st 
of July, 57,374. Soe Daniel, in 22, Edward III/* 

It may be worthy of remark that of these plagues 
three are traced to Egypt or Ethiopia, while the 
fourth, as we shtfll presently see from Villani, is said 
to have originated in the iiorth-cEvst of Asia, Kir- 
chcr, in his ‘ Scrutih^um dc Peste,* has given a cata- 
logue of the most remarkable pestilences recorded, 
in which he mentions only one other universal plague, 
in the jear 1400, butVelales neither its origin nor its 
history. Another very destructive one broke out in 
the year 170 in Babylonia, which spread through the 
provinces, and carried off a vast number of persons 
at Home. Galen was then living in the capital, and 
.peaks of this disease as very similar to that de- 
scribed by Thucydides. 

The present chapter will be employed in describing 
some of those pestilences which are most celebrated, 
either for the abilities exerted in describing them, or 
the ravages which they have committed ; and will 
include the plagues of Athens, Constantinople, Flo^' 
lence, the plague of Milan in 1630, and of London 
ill 1665. It is not our plan to give either a general 
history of the plague, or a detailed account of the rise 
and fall, the symptoms and<nethocl of treatment of 
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each particular scourge. Tlw pass^^^es which we 
extract from Thucydides, Procopius, and Hoccacio, 
are complete in themselves; from those later pesti- 
lences, of which no master mind has jriven a com- 
prehensive view, we have eiideavodred to select such 
particulars, and to quote such passages as show the 
moral consequences of the visitation, rather than to 
disg*ust by an often repeated story of sutfering, or give 
a hospital chronicle of the varying inten^'^ity of the 
mischief from day to day. 

We begin then with Thucydides’ account of the 
plasrne at Athens in the second year of the war. 

“In the very beginning of summer, the Pelopou' 
nesians and tlieir confederates, as before, two-thirds 
of the military power of each state, invaded Attica, 
under the command of Archidamus, son of Zeuxida- 
inus, king of Lacedaemon, and after they had en- 
camped themselves wasted the country about them. 
And before they l^ad been many days in Attica the 
plague first began among the Athenians, said also to 
have seized formerly on divers other parts, as about 
Lemnos and elsewliere, but so great a plague and 
mortality of men was never reifkembered to have hap- 
pened in any place before. For at first, neither were 
the ]>hysicians, able to cure it through ignorance of 
what It was, but died fastest themselves, as b^ing the 
men that most approached the sick, nor any other 
art of man availed whatsoever. All supplications ^ f 
the gods, and inquiries of oiacles, and whatsoever 
other means they used of that kind, proved all unpro- 
fitable, and at the last, subdued by the greatness of 
the evil, they gave them all over.'* 

“It began (by report) first, in that part of TEthi- 
opia that lieth above JEgypt, and thence fell down 
into iEgypt, and Afric, and into the greatest part of 
the territories of the king*. It invaded Athens on 
a sudden, and touched first upon those that dwelt in 
* Of Persia. 
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PlrsBUS ; im^mvch af| they reported the Peloponne- 
sians had cast poison into their tanks, for springs 
there were not any in that place. But afterwards it 
reached the upper city, and then they died a great 
deal fd^r. Now^et every man, physician or other, 
^concerning the ground of this sickness, whence it 
sprung, and what causes he thinks able to produce 
so great an alteration, speak according to his own 
knowledge for my own part, I will deliver but the 
manner of it, and lay open only such things as one 
may take his mark by, to discover the same if it come 
again, having been both sick of it myself, and seen 
others sick of the same. 

‘‘ This year, by confession of all men, was of all 
other for other diseases most free and healthful. But 
if any man were sick before, his disease turned to 
this ; if not, yet suddenly, without any apparent cause 
preceding, and ifeing in perfect health, they were 
taken first with an extreme ache in their heads, red- 
ness and inflammation of the eyes; and then inwardly 
their throats and tongues grew presently bloody, and 
.sent out a preternatural and fetid breath. Upon this 
followed sneezing and hoarseness, and not long after 
the pain together with a mighty cough came down 
into the breast : and when once it was settled in the 
stomach it caused vomit, and with gieat torment 
came on eJI manner of evacuations of bile thaf phy- 
sicians ever named. And most persons were taken 
with a hollow hiccough, bringing on violent convul- 
sions, which in some ceased quickly, but in others 
were long before they gave over. Their bodies out- 
wardly to the touch were neither very hot nor pale, 
blit reddish, livid, and beflowered with little pimples 
and whelks ; but so burned inwardly, as not to en- 
dure the lightest cloths or linen garment to lie upon 
them, nor any thing but mere nakedness ; but rather 
most willingly to have cast themselves into cold 
water. And many of them that were, not looked to, 
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possessed with insatiate thirst j did this iqio the tanks. 
And whether they drank more or less, it was all one ; 
and restlessness and wakefhiness prevailed tlirbngh- 
out. And while the disease was at the height* thiiir 
bodies wasted not, but resisted ttie torment beyond 
all expectation, so that most of \hem died on tb^ 
ninth, or seventh day, of the inward fever, whilst they 
had yet strength, or if they had escaped that, then 
the disease falling down into their bellies, ^and causing 
there great exulccrations and immoderate looseness, 
they died many of them afterwards through weakness. 
For the disease (which look first the head) began 
above and came down, and passed through the whole 
body ; and if a man survived through the worst part 
of it, still it caught hold of his extremities, and left its 
mark. Foe it fell upon the fingers and toes ; and 
many survived with the loss of these members ; some 
also with the loss of their eyes. Add others presently 
upon their recovery, were taken with such an oblivion 
of all things whatsoever, as th6y neither knew them- 
selves, nor their acquaintance. 

For this was a kind of sickness which far sur- 
mounted all expression of woVds, and both exceeded 
human nature in the cruelty wherewith it handled 
each one, and appeared also otherwise to be none of 
those diseases that are bred amoiiffst us, and that 
especially by this. * For all, both birds and beasts, 
that use to feed on human flesh, though many n»en 
lay abroad nnburied, either came not at them, or 
tasting perished. And the proof is this : there ensued 
a total tailure of all such fowl, which were not then 
seen, neither about the carcasses, or any where else: 
but by the dogs, because they are familiar with men, 
this effect was seen much clearer. 

“ So that this disease (to pass over many strange 
particulars of the accidents that some had differently 
from others) was in general such as 1 have shown, 
and for other i^ual sicknesses, at that time no man 
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was trouble^ with , or if there were any they 
turned to this. Now they died, some for want of 
attendance, and some a^ain with all tl^e cure and 
physicUhat could be used. Nor was there any to 
say certain mediciffb, that applied must have helped 
ihem ; for if it did*good to one, it did harm to another; 
and as far as strength and* weakness of constitution 
were concerned, it carried off all alike, even those 
that were ^post carefully nursed. But the greatest 
misery of all was, the dejection of mind, in such as 
found themselves beginning to be sick (for they 
grew presently desperate, and gave themselves over 
without making any resistance), as also their dying 
thus like sheep, infected by mutual visitation ; for 
the greatest mortality proceeded that way. For if 
men forbore llirough fear to visit them^ then they 
died forlorn; whereby many houses were emptied, 
for want of some dne that would tend the inhabitants. 
If they forbore not, then they diecl^ themselves, and 
principally the lionestest men. For out of shame 
they would not spare themselves, but went in unto 
their friends, especially after it was come to this 
pass, that even their* domestics, wearied with the 
lamentations of them that died, and overcome with 
the greatness of the calamity, were no longer moved 
therewith. Still those who had recovered felt the 
most cornpassion both on them that died and oA them 
that lay sick, as having both known the misery them- 
selves, and now no more subject to the danger. For 
this disease never took any man tlie second time, so 
as to be mortal. And these men were both by others 
counted happy, and they also themselves, through 
excess of present joy, conceived a kind of light hope 
never to die of any other sickness hereafter. 

“ Besides the present affliction, the reception of 
the country people and of their substance into the 
city, oppressed both them, and much more the people 
themselves that so came in. •For having no houses, 
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biife dwelling at that time of theljyear vi stifling^ booths, 
the mortality was now without all form ; and dyin^ 
men lay tumbling one upon another in the streets, 
and men half dead about every conduit through 
desire of water. The temples ai^o where they took 
up their temporary abode, were all full of the dead^ 
that died within them ; for, oppressed with violence 
of the calamity, and not knowing what to do, men 
grew careless both of holy and profane tilings alike. 
And the laws which they formerly used touching 
funerals were all now broken ; every one burying 
where he could tind room. And many for want of 
things necessary, after so many deaths before, had 
recourse to shameless burials of their dead. For 
when one had made a funeral pile another getting 
be&>re him, would throw on his dead and set fire to it. 
Apxl when one was burning, another would come, 
and having cast thereon him whom carried, go his 
way again. 

“ And the great licentiousness, which also in other 
kinds was used in the city, began at first from this 
disease. For men more readily ventured on things 
which they formerly concealed, or dmst not do Ireely 
and at their pleasure, seeing before their eyes such 
quick revolution, of the rich dying, and men woith 
nothing inheriting their estates ; insomuch as they 
judgea' it best to enjoy their lortuues briskly and 
merrily, considering them and their lives alike heKl 
but from day to day. As for pains, no man was for- 
ward in any action of honour to take any, because 
they thought it uncertain whether they should die or 
not, before they achieved it. But that which pro- 
duced present enjoyment, or which immediately led to 
it, was now received to be both honourable and advan- 
tageous. Neither the fear of the gods, nor laws of 

♦ A pile of wood, N^hich when they laid the corpse on it, they 
fired, and afterwards buried the bones. 
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men, awed any.man* J Not the former, because ifeey 
concluded ft was alike to worship or not worship, 
fioin seeing^ that alike they all perished : nor the 
latter, because no man expected his life would last, 
till he received puilishment of his crimes by judgment. 
But they thought there was now over tlieir heads 
some far greater judgment decreed against them ; 
before which fell they thought to enjoy some little 
part of iheijr lives. 

“ Such was the misery into which the Athenians 
being fallen, were much oppressed ; having not only 
their men killed by the disease within, but the enemy 
also laying waste their fields and villages without. 
Ill this sickness also (as it was not unlikely they 
would) they called to mind this verse, said also of 
the elder sort to have been uttered of old^ — 

A Doric war shall fall, 

Aik! a great plague withal. 

“ Now were men v.t variance abc^it the word, some 
saying it was not Aoljjioc (i. e. the Plague), that 
was by the ancients mentioned in that verse, but 
Aifior (i. e. Famine), But upon the present oc- 
casion the word Act/ioc* deservedly obtained. For as 
men sulfered, so they made the vers^‘ to say. And I 
lliink, if’ after this there shall ever come another Doric 
war, and with it a famine, the> are like to reolte the 
\erse accordingly. There was also reported by such 
as knew, a certain answer gi\en by the oracle to the 
Laeedipmonians, when they inquiied whether they 
should make this war or n )t, ‘ that if they warred 
with all their yiower, they should have the victory, 
and that the god ^ hiinscH would take their parts 
and thereupon they thought the yircseiit misery to be 
a fulfilling of that prophecy. The Peloponnesians 

Apollo, to whom the heathens attributed tlie iminihsioii of all 
epidemic or ordinary diseases. 

VOL. 11. 
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were no sooner entered Attiea,^ but tbe sickness pre- 
sently bejjan, and never came into Peloponnesus, to 
speak of, but reigned principally in Athens, and in 
such other places afterwards as were most populous. 
And thus much of this disease*.’^ ^ 

The disease remitted during the winter, but in the 
following summer broke out again, and carried off 
Pericles among its victims. In that one death Athens 
received more irretrievable injury than fnom the loss 
of all the multitude who perished, for he was the last 
of that succession of statesmen who founded and 
matured her greatness. Hitherto the directors, the 
virtual sovereigns of the state had been truly dema- 
gogues: they led, those who succeeded to their 
influence were led by, the people, and preserved their 
power by yfcldingto and encouraging passions which 
they ought to have controlled J. Two years later the 
plague broke out again. Altoget'lier it carried olf 
4400 heavy armed soldiers, anej 300 horsemen ; that 
is, 4700 male citizens in the prime of life, between 
the age^ fixed by law as the limits of active service, 
of the Iiighest and middle ranks alone, besides an 
innumerable multitude of other persons §. 

Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant evidence, 
if fartlier evidence were necessary, that about this 
time ^ great change did take place in the manners 

« 

Thiiryd. ii. 47, 54. Hobbes’s Tianslation has been u«cfl 
tlirou^liout the \olurne.; it ba« been compared vvitli the original, 
and corrected where necessary. 

t It was in name a state democraticril, but in fact a government 
of the principal man. — Thuevd. ii. C5. 

J See the analysis of the Knights, in chap. iv. 

^ See Tiiuryd. lii. 87. 4 he Athenian ainiy at the commence- 
ment of the war consisted of 13,000 heavy armed soldier*? oi ilie 
former das*?, and 1200 horsemen, including the hor'?e archers, 
who were not citizens. Such being the moilalilyof the upper 
clas>es, we may safely suppose that a quarter of the whole popu* 
KUion peribhed.— Thucyd. n. 13. 
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and morals^of-lhe Athenians. The reader will find 
this subject, which is one of ^reat interest, and would 
require a separate chapter lor its investigation, noticed 
in our introductoiy chapter, and treated at considera- 
ble length in the preliminary discourse* to Mitchelfs 
Aristophanes there quoted. We here allude to it 
only to guard against the supposition that this total 
demoralization was brought about in the short space 
of a lew months by the influence of terror and reck- 
lessness : a thing not in itself piobable, not confirmed 
by the experience of similar visitations, and not the 
necessary meaning of the assertion, that “ the licen- 
tiousness of the city flowed at first from this disease.** 
This was the crisis of the change; the pestilence 
determined the victory of an evil influence which had 
long been spreading, and marked the^period from 
winch that chai^ge was to be dated. Hitherto the 
open practice of the new doctrines had been repressed 
by laws, and by thj recei\ed opiyion of good and 
e\il ; but now that the insecurity of life and property 
banished thought of the future, by alike extinguish- 
ing both hoj)e and fear, “ for no man expected that 
his life would last till*lie received punishment of his 
cniiics by judgment,” and that the general disorder 
and distress removed all check of public opinion, the 
dof trines of the sophists sprung ajt once to mgiturily, 
and bor(^ abundant fruit after their kind 

Another circumstance, apparently more trivial, is 
not unlikely to have had considerable effect — the col- 
lection of the whole Athenian people within the walls. 
A proverb tells us that idleness is the mother of all 
\ice; and few things are more unfavourable to mo- 
ral habits than the crowding of a large population 

* See Mitchell’i Preliminary Discourse, p, 74, 84, and the 
Platonic dialogues there quoted. See also the Cloud*', especially 
the concluding part, and the dialogue between the Logos Dikaios 
and Logos Adikos. 

D 2 
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within inconveniently narrow tjound?. Both these 
sources of evil were united in Athens. incon- 

venience experienced by the people for want of accom- 
modation has been already described. For their 
employments, agriculture was the only business to 
which a free Athenian would jKrfionaUy apply him- 
self, aUhoii«;h the wealthy carried on manulactures 
by means of slaves ; and from the practice of ag’ri- 
cultiirc the Athenians were now entirely (jjit olK In 
conse(]Uciice a great number of families had no sup- 
port whatever, except what they dt-rived irom the 
public revenue, in the form of sacrifices, a large part 
of which was distributed among* the people, jjublic 
entertainments, and the pay for attending the public 
meetings and the courts of justice. Needy men 
readily emb«*Ace doctrines which place the property of 
others at their disposal; and thus the nation was 
already half demoralized, when the pjagne broke out, 
and removed the fear of present ])unishment, without 
enforcing that of future retribution. Temptation 
and bad example soon completed the work. 

Procopius, a Greek historian of the sixth century, 
was a witne.ss, and has left a minute description of 
the great plague, which in the reign of Justinian 
ravaged nearly the whole of the known world. It is 
evidently modelled upon the celebrated passage in 
Thuc}(lides which we have just extracted. The most 
remarkable circumstance in this pestilence is its extra- 
ordinary length. Wlieii Evagriiis of Antioch wrote 
his Ecclesiastical History it had lasted (ifty-lwo jears, 
wjtli alternate iiis of relax-ation and vigour; but 
during this long period the earth was never wholly 
tree from its ravages. 

“ About this lime a pestilence occurred, which 
almost put ail end to the human race. Now it is 
always probable that daring men will propose some 
reason to explain those things which come down on 
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UR direct firoif? hea\4n, as persons skilled in such 
matters love to deal in wonderful causes beyond 
man’s discovery, and to sha])e stranjre schemes of 
natural j)hilosophj; knowing* that what they utter is 
not sound, but ^satisfied if they can cheat the vulgar 
into believing it. But for this ])articiilar calamity 
we can in no way account, cither in word or thought, 
except by referring it to God. For it fell on no par- 
ticular poftion of the earth, nor race of men, nor 
was it confined to any season of the year, which 
things might have given some pretence for thinking 
it of natural origin, but spread over all the earth, and 
ravaged all nations, the most unlike and opposite to 
each other, sparing neither constitution nor age. 
For whether men diff’ered in place of abode, or in diet, 
or temperament, or in any thing else ivf which they 
do dilferfrom e[y:h other, in this disease the variance 
availed nothing ; and it fell on some in summer, on 
others in winter, aii^J on others at tlie other seasons. 
I^et would-be philosophers and speculators upon 
lofty things sjicak then, each according to his own 
opinion. [ proceed ^to show whence this disease 
came, and how it operated to destroy men. 

“It began in KgNpt, among the inhabitants of 
Peln.sium, and dividing, spread on one side to Alex- 
andria, and the rest of Egypt, and on the ot^cr into 
Palestine, and from thence over the whole earth, 
advancing by its proper way, and at its proper sea- 
son ; for it seemed to advance according to a ])rc- 
scriljed jjlan, and to abide in every country lor an 
a])pointed time, sparing none as it passed, and 
extending on either side to the bounds of the habi- 
table world, as if apprehensive lest any recess should 
esca])e. For it missed no island, no ca\e, no moun- 
tain summit inhabited by man; or if it did, and spared, 
or laid its hand but lightly on tlie dwellers there, 
then it returned at a later lime, and never touching 
their neighbours, whom befdre it had attacked most 
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bitterly, quitted not that spot ^ntil the jtneasure of 
the dead was fully and justly made up^, propor- 
tionate to the mortality of the iiein^hbourhood in the 
former season. The disease always began at the 
sea-side, and spread thence into 'the interior. It 
reached Constantinople, where I then happened to 
be, at midsummer in the second year of its progress. 
The manner of its attack was this : visions of spirits t» 
in all sorts of human shapes, were seen. The suf- 
ferers thought they met a man, who struck them, 
and were taken ill the same moment that they saw 
the spectre. At first men strove to turn aside these 
spirits, by uttering the holiest names, and hallowing 
themselves as best they could ; but they gainecl 
nothing by this, for very many who fled even to 
the churches; perished there ; and at last, even when 
their friends called them, they would not attend, but 
shut themselves up at home, and pretended not to 
hear, though their very doors vvere yielding to the 
knocking; so terrified were they, lest it should be 
some spirit J. Others again were taken ill in a dif- 

* Evagrius adds to tills a greater mirvel; that the citizens of 
infected places, who were absent from home, sickened and died, 
even where no other trace of the plague appeared. 

(pifffAartx. ^ntfiovcav. 

X This curious passage may be illustrated from a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘ iVfedela Pestilential, wherein is contained several Theolo- 
gical Queries concerning the Plague," &c., by Richarc* Kephale. 
“Some I have talked with, who have ingenuously contest they, 
at their first infection, have lelt lliemseives manifestly stricken, 
being sensible of a blow suddenly given tliem, some on ihe head 
and neck, others on the back and side, &c.; sometimes so violently 
that they have been as it were knockt down to the ground, re- 
maining so for a lime senseless ; whereof some have died instantly, 
others in a short time after."’ p. d‘J. This statement, however, is 
not entitled to implicit credit; for it is the writer’s object to prove 
the plague a direct infliction from God, without the inteivention of 
secondary causes. “There are two sorts of plague, the one sim- 
ple, the other putrid. The simple plague is the very influence of 
the striking angel executing the vengeance of God on the bodies 
of men. This kind of plague ariseth from no distemperature oi 
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ferent way, .and saw sfcme one in a dream, who stood 
over them and struck them; or heard a warning 
voice, that they were numbered with the dead. But 
most fell sick in the following manner, unwarned of 
their fate either bjf sleepiiif^ or waking visions. They 
felt feverish on rirst rising;, or while walking* or other- 
wise employed. There was no chanp;e in colour, no 
heat, as when fever supervenes, no inflamation ; but 
until evcnifip^ the fever was so slig^ht that it suggested 
no idea of danger, either to the patient or the physi- 
cian ; and indeed none that were ill of it expected to 
die. But on that day, or the next, or sometimes a 
few days after, the buboe appeared, mostly in the 
L^roin, but in the arm-jht also, or behind the ears, or 
sometimes on the thighs. 

“ Thus far the course of the disease ^was alike in 
all ; lor the rest^ I cannot tell whether the difference 
of symptoms arose from diflerence of constitutions, or 
is reierableto the wjjl alone of Hin] who sent it. For 
some fell into a dee]) stupor, others into raving 
madness, and each sutlered agreeably to the kind of 
his disorder. F(»r those who were attacked by 
stupor, forgetting every thing to which they were 
accustomed, seemed always asleep. And if any per- 
Sf)ii were in attendance on them, from time to time 
they took food ; but some who were ncjglected 
perisheeWbr want of food. The maniacs, on the con- 
trary, were afliicted by sleeplessness, and continual 
apparitions, which attacked them, as they thought, 
meaning to kill them ; so that they raised a great 
disturbance, and made horrid cries, endeavouring to 
escape. And their attendants, worn by constant 
labour, suffered most severely, insomuch that men 

blood, putrefaction of humours, or influence of stars, but falleth 
merely from the stroke of God'& punishing anf;:el. (Such v^ere 
the plagues of old, a-* you may read in Exod, \ii. and Numb, xi, 
JGj ; also 2 Sam. xmv. and 2 Kings xix.) 
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pitied them no less than those tvho were 531 , not from 
any dangrcr of contac^ion* (for no physicinn nor other 
person I’ell sick from contact with the sick or dead ; 
since many employed constantly in niirsinp; or bury- 
ing, aj^ainst all expectation, survived this service, 
and many, for whose illness no cause could be dis- 
covered, died at once), but on account of their hard 
labour did they ])ity them. For it was necessary to 
replace the patients who would throw thei it.clves out 
of bed, and roll on the floor, aiul to drive and hale 
them back as often as they tried to rush out of the 
house ; and such as could find water wanted to pinnae 
in, not from desire to drink, for they went mostly to 
the sea, but at the sup^p^estion of a disordered mindt. 
And there vAas also much trouble in aclniinisterino; 
food, to whiwli they were very adverse. Many died 
of starvation, or by throwing themselves down heip,iits. 
Mortification of the buboes carried off snch as ex- 
perienced neither slujior nor fenzy, and they died 
at last, exhausted by aphony. It would be supposed 
that the others underwent equal torture ; but this was 
not so, the mental disease, however slii^ht, j)recliKli!ii^ 
all sensation of pain. 

“The physicians, embarrassed by their unac- 
quaiiitance with the forms of the di.sease, and thinkinpi; 
that the element of it was .secreted in the buboes, de- 
termined to examine the dead bodies; aiidiopeniii" 
these tumours, found in them somethinp^ in the like- 
ness of a coal. Some died immediately, some after 
many days ; some threw out black pustules, the 

* Thi*, p.iss.age is remarkable as belnjj probably tlie earlic.st as- 
sertion ex'ant, of any disea.^e known by the name of plague being 
uncomtMunieable by contact. Of all the following accounts of 
similar pc‘^tllcnces, the dread of routagion will be found to ionu 
one of the most striking features. 

•f Moie piol)al)ly from that burnin'T heat which Thiicydides 
telU Ub produced the same eflecl at Athens. 
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size of a leptil*, all o\ler their bodies, and these lived 
not one day lone^er, but died on the instant. Many 
were carried off at once by vomitings blood. One 
thiji^ I have to observe, that the most eminent phy- 
sicians predicted tfie death of many, who soon after, 
against all expectation, had nothing ailing, and per- 
sisted that many would live, who at that moment 
were on the ])oint of dissolution. Tlius, throughout 
the diseas*^ there was nothing for which human rea- 
son could account*, but in almost every instance 
some unlooked-for event occurred. The bath did 
good to some, and no less harm to others. Many who 
were neglected, died ; others unexpectedly survived. 
Medical treatment had contradictory etfecls on those 
who tried it, and in brief, the wit of man found no 
means of safety, either to ward offer to ^^vercome tlie 
evil, but its attack was without apparent cause, and 
the recovery spontaneous. 

“ The disease lasted in Constantinople four months, 
and was at its height for three. At first the number 
of dead was little greater than ordinary ; then the evil 
increased till it amounted to 5000 daily, and at last 
to 10,000, and even fnore. At first every man took 
care himself to bury those in his household, casting 
them secretly, or by open force, into other persons’ 
tombs ; but at last all was confusion. For slaves 
rernaiiieti without masters, and men, formerly rich 
and happy, were left without common attendance ])y 
the sickne.ss and death of their slaves ; and many 
llou^es were quite emptied of inhabitants; so that 
some remained many days without burial, because 
there were no persons that knew them. When the 
Emperor heard of this, he sent money and soldiers 
from the palace, and ordered Theodorus, an otlicer 

ovru; oCiria. ns r,Y ouhiula Iv retvTn voVw is av6^oj>;rou 
Koyi(r[jilY (^zoouffix,. 

D 5 
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called by the liatins the Referendary, Who received 
all petitions addressed to the Emperor, and signified 
his pleasure with respect to them, to take charge of 
this matter ; so that they whose houses were not yet 
entirely desolated performed the funeral rites of their 
own connexions ; and Theodoras, at the imperial 
expense, and partly also at his own, buried those 
bodies that had none to care for them. But when 
the tombs that were already constructed ;»yere filled 
with corpses, trenches were dug all about the city, 
into which every one cast the dead as he could, and 
went away; until the grave-diggers, wearied out, 
took off the roofs of the towers on the wall of the 
district called Sukai*, into which they cast the bodies 
promiscuously, and when they were full replaced the 
roofs. Thei fetid smell from hence reached the city, 
and much annoyed the inhabitants,^ especially when 
the wind lay in that quarter. 

“All riles usual at burials were then neglected: 
there were no processions, no hymns, nor dirges ; 
but it was sufficient if a man bore off a corpse upon 
his shoulders, and cast it down in the maritime quar- 
ter of the city. From thence the bodies, piled in 
heaps on barges, were carried off wherever chance 
directed. At that time the factions t into which the 
people were betbre- divided, relaxing from their mu- 
tual hate, applied themselves conjointly to jmy due 
reverence to the dead, and buried all persons without 
distinction, whether they had any claim on them or 
not. And those whose delight had been in base and 
evil pursuits, shook off their lawless course of life, 
and accurately performed the duties of religion, not 

♦ The fig-lrees : it included the modern suburbs of Pera and 
Galata. 

t For some notice of these singular and virulent factions, see 
chap, iv. 
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from leaving .repented, and learnt to govern their 
passions, ttor from being suddenly turned into lovers 
of virtue ; for it is impossible to change thus easily 
the natural temper, or the result of long continued 
habit, except by means of a divine interposition. But 
all were terror-struck at the scenes which surrounded 
them, and, in the expectation of immediate death, 
could scarce help assuming a temporary decency of 
conduct. But these same men, when they were 
quit of the plague, and supposed themselves in safety, 
through its departure to some other quarter, returned 
even to a worse frame of mind than before, and dis- 
played still greater profligacy in their lives, surpass- 
ing their former selves in wickedness and lawlessness. 
So that one might truly affirm that this disease, either 
by chance or pre-appointment, accurately distin- 
guished and passed by the worst men. But this 
was shown aftef'wards. 

“ At this time you could hardly see any one buy- 
ing or selling in (J&nstantinopIe ;»but those who kept 
in health sat at home, and took care of the sick, or 
bewailed the departed. Or if you did meet any one 
abroad, he was carr;fing a corpse. All trade was idle ; 
the craftsmen desisted from their crafts, and all 
persons abandoned whatsoever works they had iu 
hand; so that a perfect famine revelled in a city 
abounding usually in all good things. To have 
enouglf of bread, or of any thing else, was difficult, 
and was considered a great privilege, so that it was 
thought that some sick persons met with an untimely 
end for want of necessaries. To sum up, no robes 
of state were to be seen in Constantinople, especially 
while the Emperor Iiimself was ill ; but in a city 
where the court of the whole Roman empire was 
held, all persons dressed like private men, and 
remained at home. Such was the course of the, 
pestilence in Constantinople and throughout the 
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empire : it also fell upon the Persians and all other 
harbariaifs*.’’ 

Oil comparinir this pestilence with that of Athens,- 
we cannot fail to observe their different effects upon 
the conduct and tempers of those Viho were exposed 
to their influence. In the one, partv spirit (and the 
factions of Constantinople were pursued with a vio- 
lence as desperate as their orip^in was trivial) was 
hushed, and the most proflip^ate were awed jut o tem- 
porary decency ; in the other, every chain of society 
was loosed, every duty tow'ard (rod and man forgotten 
in the intoxication of danp^cr, and the cravinj^ to drown 
thought in sensual pleasure. “ Let ns eat and drinh, 
for to-morrow we die, ’ was truly the maxim of the 
Athenians. Surely this difference can only be as- 
cribed to tbe^, powerful effects produced by the re- 
ceived belief of a future existence upon the mindvS 
even of those who, under common circumstances, 
seemed regardless of such considerations. Among 
the Athenians practically no such belief existed ; 
it was the creed of their poets, it was inculcated ai 
their mysteries, but it was devoid of all authority 
to serve as a rule ol conduct. lu no age or place in 
which the Christian religion has been professed, 
however corrupted in ])rinciple or depraved in prac- 
tice, lias that general depra\it\, w inch is described 
by Thucydides, ensued in consecpience of a similar 
calamity. The nearest approach to it is to he found 
ill the great jilague of Florence, as related by Roc- 
cacio. His account indeed, as lieing' the introduction 
to a work of Action, might be suspected of exaggera- 
tion for purposes of effex't. It is, however, comjiletely 
couArmed by JVIatteo Villani, in his continuation of 
the history of (liovaimi Villani, his brother, wlio 
himself died in this plague. 11 is narration gives some 


Piocopius de Bello Pcigico, lib. ii. cap. 22, 23. 
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striking particulars of the duration and extent of the 
calamity, and of the evil consequences which it left 
behind it; which will serve well to introduce and 
corroborate the more picturesqtie and highly-coloured 
narrative of Bocci^io. 

The plague a]1pears to have originated in 1346, in 
Upper Jndia and China (Cathay), “and coming on 
day after day, and spreading from nation to nation, 
within the^ space of one year it comprehended the 
third part of the world, which is called Asia. And 
at the end of tliis time it fixed on the nations of the 
Mare Maggiore’^ and on the coasts of the Mare Tir- 
reno, in Syria and Turkey towards Egypt, and the 
shores of the Red Sea, and northwards on Russia 
and (Greece, and Armenia, and other adjoining pro- 
vinces.’^ From the Mare Maggiore tlu; plague was 
brought to Sicil>, Pisa, and (icnoa by some Genoese 
and Catalonian \essels, which fled thence to escape 
from it, but too late. “Then in the process of the 
time appointed by liocl to the nattons all Sicily was 

* The geography of this passage is not quite clear. Mare Mag- 
giore apfjears to be the Mediterranean, which still retains that 
name; see the Vorah. dcdia Crusca. In French, Mer Majeure is 
t)jc Flack Sea, according to Coigra^cand the Kncyclopedie. If we 
ailopt this interpretation, the author slates that the plague spread, 
from Asia to the Black Sea and the Marc Tiireno, piobably the 
Tyi rhene or Adriatic Sea, and llicn rctuins to trace its.^ progrc>s 
in the M^^Jiterranean. On the ^^hole, the foinier interpretation 
seems the more probable, though it iiuolves some repetition. The 
first gives a gcneial stalemeni of the cour'-c which the dis'easc took 
from Asia to the coasts of the Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, 
and then proceeds to paiticiilarisc. It seems to h.ive spread Iron) 
India through Fei^ia to Syria, Arabia, and Asia Minor (called in 
the textTurkey towards Egypt j, and from China, or tlie upper part 
of India, througli the norili of Asia to Russia and (ireece. The 
i.evant trade introduced it into Sicily, Italy, and the west ol Africa, 
whence it seems to have spread baekw'ards towards Egypt. From 
Italy it crovsed the mountains, and spread norlhwaid, even to 
Denmaik, ^tc., which indeed may have received the infection 
eithei from ihcir northern or southern neight ours. 
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involved in this deadly pestilence, and Africa^ in her 
coasts and in her provinces towards the east, and on 
the shores of our Mare Tirreno. And the plague 
coming gradually westward, comprehended Sardinia 
and Corsica, and all the islands of that sea ; and in 
like manner on the continent of Europe, it seized on 
the neighbouring parts towards the west, and extended 
itself southwards, with more violence of assault than 
in the northern parts. In 1348 all Italy had the dis- 
order, except the city of Milan, and some parts about 
the Alps, where it pressed little. And in this same 
year it began to pass the mountains, and to extend 
itself into Provence, and Savoy and Dauphine, and 
Burgundy, and along the sca-coast of Marseilles, and 
of Aigue Morte % and through Catalonia, so to the 
island of Majorca, and in Spain and Granada. And 
in 1349 it fiad taken in, on the extreme west, the 
coasts of the ocean in Europe and Afiica, and Ireland, 
and the island of England and of Scotland, and other 
islands of the west, and all the land within, with 
nearly equal mortality, except in Brabant where it 
did little mischief. And in 1350 it seized the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians, Friesland, Denmark, the 
Goths and Vandals, and the other people and nations 
of the north.” The time during which the pestilence 
raged, in each country which it successively seized 
upon, is stated by Villarii to have been aboqt five 
lunar months f* lasting at Florence from file early 
part of April, 1348, to the beginning of September in 

* A small town in the province of Languedoc, in the department 
of Gard. It was formerly a seaport, and Louis IX. of France twice 
embarked trom it for the Holy Land, in 1248, 1269. By the 
gradual accretion of land at the nioiilh of the Rhone it is now three 
leagues from tlic sea, in a sandy plain, with unwholcbome air, from 
the quantity of stagnant water about it. 

f In France this pestilence is said to have lasted about eight 
months in each place which it attacked. Si.^mondi, Hist, des 
Francais. 
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the fianie year.: and Ije estimates the mortality in that 
city and diStrict, and in other regions, as far as report 
enabled him to form a judgment, at three out of five, 
of all sexes and ages, reckoning the poor with the 
rich ; the poor, however, being somewhat the most 
diminished, bec^lnse the pestilence began among them 
first, and they had less aid against it, and more dis- 
comforts and wants. The neglect, however, both of 
rich and poor, according to Villani, as well as Boc- 
cacio, appears to have been very general ; but he 
adds a notice of the failure of the policy of those who 
withdrew themselves from the danger, and “ shut 
themselves up in solitary places where the air was 
healthy, provided with every comfort for living, where 
there was no suspicion of infection, yet in different 
countries the judgment of God, againsjJ, which there 
is no shutting of the door, struck them down, just as 
the others whc? had taken no care for themselves. 
And many others who had made themselves ready 
for death to save t?ieir relations atid friends in their 
sickness escaped, although they had the disorder, 
and many had it not at all, though they continued 
this service^.’’ • 

This is an unintentional, and therefore an unsus- 
picious testimony to the absence of really contagious 
properties in this pestilence, as well as in the one 
described by Procopius. Boccacio, on the Contrary, 
describes the virulence of the contagion in the strong- 
est terms. 

Upon this plague, and upon the practice alluded 
to by Villani, of withdrawing into sequestered retreats, 
Boccacio lias formed the groundwork of his cele- 
brated collection of tales. Jn an introduction he de- 
scribes the phenomena of the disease, and the ap- 
pearance of the city ; and relates how a mixed party 
of both sexes, casually assembled, resolved to quit a 
scene of such danger and misery, and seek security 
* Matteo Villani, lib. i. cap, 1. 
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in the loneliness of the country, and recreation in 
each other’s society. The tales are supposed to be 
related by each in turn for the amusement of the rest, 
Boccacio*s description of the plague rims as follows:— 
“ It was ill the \ear 1348 that the^deadly pestilence 
reached the noble city of Florence, the fairest of all 
in Italy; a plague, which whether proceeding from 
the influence of the heavenly bodies, or sent for our 
iniquities iqion men by the just anger of G(fd for our 
correction, began some years before in the eastern 
regions, deprived these of an iiimimerable quantity of 
living beings, and then communicating from one 
place to another, spread itself miserably, without 
stopping, towards the west. Prurience and human 
foresight availed nought against it, though the city 
W'as carefully cleansed from much iilth by officers 
appointed for that purpose, and all the sick were for- 
bidden to enter it, and much attention given to the 
preservation of health : nor was there more profit 
from the humble j^bpjflications made to God by de- 
vout persons, not once, but often, both in formal pro- 
cessions and in other manners: but the plague began 
to show forth its sad eflects in In/rrible and wonderful 
fashion almost in the beginning of the above-named 
year. Tiic symptoms were not such as they had been 
in the east, when bleeding at the nose was the sure 
sign of inevitable death; but at the beginning of the 
disease certain swellings appeared, alike in men and 
women, either in the groin or under the arm ; some 
of which grew to the size of a common apple, some 
to that of an egg, and some more and some less, and 
the common pcojile called them boils. And in a short 
time this deadly boil spread from the two parts of the 
body already mentioned, and licgan to rise indiffe- 
rently in every part of the body, and soon after this 
the characteristic of the disease began to change into 
blackk or livid spots, which appeared on the arms and 
thighs, and every other part of the body of many 
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patients, iasotae cases large and few, and in others 
small and thick. And as the boil had originally been, 
and still was a most unfailing indication of approach- 
ing death, so were these spots, whenever they ap- 
peared. Nor di^ it seem that the skill of any phy- 
sician, or the power of any medicine, availed to cure 
these diseases, or was of any service ; on the contrary, 
whether it were that the nature of the evil would not 
allow it, oi*that the medical attendants (the number of 
whom, besides the really skilful, had become exceed - 
iiigly great, and comprised both men and women, 
who never liad had any medical instruction), in their 
ignorance did not know whence it proceeded, and 
consequently could not take pioper measures against 
it, the result was that not only few recovered, hut 
almost all died within the third day fronf the 'appear- 
ance of the ab^ve- named symptoms, some a little 
sooner and some a little later, and most of them with- 
out any fever, or otl^r incidental syjrnptom. And the 
violence of the plague was the greater, because it 
spread from the siek to the sound by their mutual 
communication, just as fire catches dry or greasy sub- 
stances when they are brought close to it. And the 
evil went yet farther; for not only by conversation 
and intercourse with the sick did the sound get the 
disease, and the occasion of the like death, lyit even 
the toimh of clothes, or any thing else which had 
been touched or use^l by the sick, seemed to carry 
with it the same disease, and communicated it to the 
toucher. It is a marvel to hear the tale which I have 
to tell; indeed had not many, and I myself with my 
own eyes, seen it, 1 should hardly have dared to be- 
lieve, mncli less to write it, however trustworthy had 
been my informant. 1 say then that such w'us the 
virulence of the plague in spreading from one subject 
to another, that not only man gave it to man, but tins 
much more rcinarkuhle circuin&lancc often visibly 
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occurred, namely, that something which had belonged 
to a man sick or dead of the disease, being touched 
by another animal not of the human race, not only 
infected it with the disease, but killed it in a very 
short time ; of which my own ejes, as I just now 
mentioned, among other instances, received proof one 
day in the following manner. The rags of a ])Oor 
man who died of the plague were thrown into the 
public street, and a couple of pigs can.e up, and 
routed among them a great deal with their snouts, as 
their manner is, and took them in their teeth, and 
shook them against their faces; and both, in a very 
little while after, reeling about some time as if they 
had taken poison, fell dead to the ground upon the 
rags which they had so roughly handled. Hence, 
and from many other similar or more alarming cir- 
cumstances, there arose various feaj^s and fancies in 
those who still remained alive, and almost all of them 
tended towards one very cruel conclusion, to avoid 
and fly from the sick, and every thing belonging to 
them, for every one believed that by so doing he 
would secure himself. Some were of opinion that 
moderate living, and avoiding excess, had much 
effect towards resisting this calamity : and these made 
their parties, and lived away from all others, and 
collecting together and shutting themselves up in 
houses where there were no sick, and for the'r better 
living using the most delicate food and the best wines 
with the utmost temperance, and avoiding all luxury, 
there they tarried, without allowing themselves to 
speak to any one, or to hear any news from abroad 
of the dead or the ill, passing their time in music and 
such pleasures as they could obtain. Others held a 
contrary opinion, and asserted that the surest remedy 
for the disease was to drink freely, and to enjoy them- 
selves, and to go about singing and amusing them- 
selves, and to indulge their appetites in every way 
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they could, and to laugh, and make sport of every 
thing that ‘occurred. And just as they said they 
acted, as far as they could ; going night and day now 
to one tavern and now to another, drinking without 
stint or measure, afid doing this for the most part in 
other men’s hoiAes, . provided only that they found 
any thing there that was to their taste or fancy. 
And this they could easily do, because every one, as 
if he had longer to live, had, as it were, abandoned 
his j)roperty, so that most houses had become com- 
mon; and a stranger used them, if he happened to 
come to them, just as their own masters would have 
done. With all this brutal conduct, they always 
avoided the sick as much as they could. And in this 
affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected 
authority of laws, both divine and human^ was* almost 
entirely fallen ta^decay and dissolved, from the con- 
dition of their ministers and officers ; for these, like 
other men, were all^ead or sick, or else left so desti- 
tute of assistants that they could perform no duty : so 
that every one might do whatever pleased him best. 

“ Many others held a middle course, not confining 
themselves so closely In their diet as the first, nor in- 
dulging themselves so freely as the second in drinking 
and other excesses. These used things in moderation, 
according to their appetites, and without shutting them- 
selves U]^ went about, some of them carrying flowers in 
their hands, some scented herbs, and some divers 
kinds of spices, which they often applied to their 
noses, thinking it best to cherish tlie brain with scents 
of this kind, since all the air seemed thick and noisome 
with the stench of the dead bodies, and tlie diseased 
parts, and the medicines. Others were of a more inhu- 
man opinion (though perhaps a safer one), and said that 
there was no better remedy against pestilences, nor 
so good, as to run away from them. And manjf men 
and women, influenced by this reasoning, and caring 
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for nothing but themselves, abandoned, their own 
cities, their own houses, their habitations, and their 
relations, and their propertjs and went to other men’s 
country establishments, or at least to their own : as 
if the an«er of God, when stirreef up to punish the 
iniquity of men with this pestilence, would not follow 
them wherever they were, but had only determined 
to destroy those who wore to be found within the 
walls of their city ; or as if they tliono-ht tihat no one 
oug’lit to remain in it, and that its last hour was come. 
And alllion**-!! these, with their various modes of 
thinkinc^, did not all die, so also did they not all 
escape : on the contrary, many of every opinion 
growiiiG.' sick every v\})cre, tliose who while themselves 
well had c^iven the example to those who still remained 
so, were Icfe to lannnhsh almost entirely deserted. 
And, not to mention that one felIo\y citizen avoided 
another, and hardly any nei«-hboiir took any care of 
another, and relations seldom ojr never visited each 
other, witii such alarm had this calamity seized on the 
hearts of men and women, that brother abandoned 
brother, and uncle nephew, and sister brother, and 
often the wife her husband ; and, which is yet stranger 
and hardly credible, fathers and mothers were say 
of visiting and attending upon their children, as if 
they were not their own. The result was, that llie 
countless multitude of men and women wlio,v\ere ill, 
had nothing to depend ujion, except either the kind- 
ness of friends, and these were few, or else the avarice 
of servants, who were induced by large and dispropor- 
tionate wages to give their attendance. And even of 
them the iiiimlier was small, and men and women they 
were of rude understanding, and generally unaccus- 
tomed to such services, and hardly of any use except 
to hand to the patients such things as they asked lor, 
or to observe when they died : and often while ren- 
dering such services as these, they lost their lives for 
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their paius.^ From this desertion of the sick by their 
neighbours, and relations, and friends, and this scarcity 
of servants, there spread a practice such as had haully 
ever been heard of, that no lady, however elegant, or 
lair, or young, if^taken ill, would object to have a 
man in attendaficc ion her, be he what he might, 
Yoimg or old, or was ashamed to discover to him any 
part of her person, just as she would have done to a 
woman, if4he need of her disorder did but require it : 
and this ])erhaps in ailer times, rendered those who 
recovered less scrupulous in their conduct. The same 
^vant of attendance also occasioned the death of many, 
who might perhaps have escaped if they had had 
assistance; and thus, partly for want of tilting ser- 
\ ux's, which the sick could not have, and ])artly iVom 
the violence of the plague, the number of thi»se who 
died day and it^ght in the city was so great, that it 
was astounding even to hear, much more to see : and 
thus, almost ot necessity, there arose among those wlio 
were left alive praclicco contrary ft) the former cus- 
tom of the citizens. 

‘‘It was the custom, as we still sec it to this day, 
that female lelat ions* and friends assembled in the 
hon^e of the deceased, and there bewailed him, with 
his \et nearer female connexions. And his male 
neighbours and many of his townsmen, with his own 
nearest friends, met separately from the women before 
bis house ; and tliither, according to his rank, came 
also the clergy, and the deceased was borne on the 
shoulders of men of his own rank, with funeral cere- 
mony of wax tapers and chanting, to the church 
which he had chosen for a burial-place before bis 
death. But these observances, ailer the fury of the 
])Iagne began to rise, almost entirely ceased, and other 
new practices came in their room. For nut only did 
peo])le die without having many women about them, 
but there were a good many wiio passed away from 
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this life without having any one to witness it: and 
few indeed were those, to whom were granted the 
piteous lamentations and bitter tears of their con- 
nexions. On the contrary, instead of these, were heard 
in most cases laughter, and jests, jind good fellow- 
ship: and ladies for the most part laying aside the 
tenderness of their sex, had very completely made 
themselves masters of this practice, as thinking it for 
their own safety. And few were there w^ose bodies 
were followed to the church by more than ten or a 
dozen of their neighbours ; and the bier was not borne 
by honourable citizens, friends of the deceased, but a 
sort of grave-diggers who came from the lowest order 
of the people, and did these services tor hire, took it 
up and carried it with hurried steps, not to the church 
which be h&d himself appointed before his death, but 
generally to the nearest, following f >ur or six clergy 
with few tapers, and generally without any ; and then 
the priests with tjie assistance ofrlhese grave-diggers, 
without troubling themselves about any over long or 
solemn oflices, laid the corpse as quick as possible in 
the first burial-place which they found unoccupied. 
The condition of the lowest class, and probably of a 
great part of the middle class, was full of far greater 
wretchedness than tlirs ; for these were generally kept 
to tliei^ houses either by hope or by poverty, and thus 
remaining in their neighbourhoods, they sic/-:eiied by 
thousands in the day, and receiving no service or 
assistance, they almost all died without any thing to 
save them. Many were there wiio came to their end 
both by day and night in the public streets, and many 
others who died in their own houses, and their neigh- 
bours had no knowledge that they were dead, till they 
discovered it by the stench of the putrefying corpses: 
and the whole place was full of these and others who 
died on every side, lii most neighbourhoods one 
practice was observed ; namely, that the people of the 
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vicinity, mc^ved as much by the fear that the putrefy- 
ing^ of the dead bodies mipjht injure themselves, as by 
the affection which tiiey had borne to the departed, 
with their own hands, and by the assistance of porters, 
when they could^^et them, broup^ht down from their 
houses the corpses df those who were already £^one, 
and set them before their doors ; and there, especially 
in the morning;, any one who had gone about might 
have seen Pliein without number. Then biers were 
brought thither, and there were some who for want 
of regular biers laid the corpses on tables. Nor was 
it only once that one bier bore two or three corpses 
at the same time; but a long list might be made, 
where the same bier held the wife and the husband, or 
two or three brothers, or father and son, or some such 
load. And intinitely often did it happen, that when 
two priests were^oing with a crucifix for some corpse, 
three or four biers were carried after it; and the 
priests, when they tkought they had^oiie body to bury, 
had six, or eight, or sometimes more. Nevertheless, 
the dead were not honoured with any tears, or lights, or 
attendance ; on the contrary, matters had come to that 
pass, that no more care was had of men who died, 
than now would be of goats : so that it very plainly 
appeared that the greatness of’ the calamity had taught 
even the simplest and most unthinking, the^lesson 
which tilt natural course of events had not been able, 
by few and slight snftcrings, to impress upon the 
wise, namely, the necessity of patience under suffer 
ing. So great was the number of the bodies which 
were every day, and almost every hour borne in con- 
course to every church, that the consecrated ground 
was not sufficient for the burials, especially if it were 
desired to give to every body a place of its own, 
according to the ancient practice, (ireat trenches 
therefore were dug in the burying-grounds of the 
churches, after every part was filled ; into which the 
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bodies which were brouj^ht afterwards were thrown 
by hundreds. Tliere they were stowed'* laj^er upon 
layer, like the merchandise in a ship, each layer 
covered with a little earth, till they reached the top of 
the trench. And not to go on Any long^er hunting’ 
out every particular of our past misery, which befel 
us in tins city, 1 say that while the time was passing 
so cruelly in it, the surrounding country was not in 
any wise spared. For there, not to sg,eak of the 
castles, which in ])ro})ortion to their size were like the 
city, in the scattered villages and in the fields the 
poor and wretched labourers and their families, with- 
out any care of jihysician or aid of servant, by the 
way side, on the land they tilled, and in their houses, 
died alike by day and night, not like men, but almost 
like bensts., So they became wanton in their habits, 
just like the tovvn‘>people, and paicj no attention to 
their affairs or business; but all, as if they expected 
to die on the day which they found they had reached, 
would do nothing*’ to secure the future produce of their 
cattle, and of the land, and of their own past labours, 
but exerted tliemsehcs as much as possible to coii- 
sumc those which they found At hand. Tims it hap- 
j)ened that the kine, the as^cs, the sheep, the pigs, 
the goats, the poultry, and even the dogs, creatures 
most attached to mankind, driven out of their own 
houses, went about as it pleased them over tlie fields, 
where the eorn was left, not merely unharvested, but 
uncut. And many of them, almost like reasoning 
beings, after they had fed well in the day, at night 
returned home without any guidance of their shep- 
herd. What moic can be said, leaving the country 
and returning to the city, but that such and so great 
was the cruelty of heaven, and perhaps in some de- 
gree that of men, that between March and the fol- 
owing July, between the virulence of the pestilential 
disease, and the bad attendance on the sick, or their 
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abandonment fn their need on account of the fear 
entertained by the sound, more than a hundred 
thousand human bcinp^s are confidently believed to 
have died within tj|e walls of the city of Florence ; 
though before tljis deadly occurrence, perhaps the 
whole number would\iot have been estimated so high. 
Oh, how many great palaces, how many fair houses, 
how many noble mansions, formerly fully inhabited, 
now remained empty, from their lords and mistresses 
to the lowest menial ! Oh, how many memorable 
races, how many vast inheritances, how many splendid 
fortunes found themselves left without any right suc- 
cessor ! How many gallant men, how many fair 
women, how many comely youths, whom not only 
any common observer, but Galen, Hippocrates, or 
jFsculapius would have judged in the soiiiulestliealth, 
breakfasted in thJ^ morning with their relations, com- 
panions and friends, and then, the evening after, 
supped in the other ^orld with theis ancestors.’^ 

The relaxation of morals consequent upon this 
pestilence is more fully described by Villani. 

In this season 0/ the deadly pestilence, Pope 
Clement VI. made great general indulgences of the 
punishment of all sms to those who on repentance 
and confession requested it of their confessors, and 
died ; and in this mortality every Christian, thmking 
that he w%s dying, set himself well in order, and with 
much contrition and repentance tlie^ gave up their 
souls to God. And the few wise men who remained 
alive expected many things, which through the cor- 
ruption of sin turned out otherwise, the very contrary 
most marvelhmsly coming to pass. For they thought 
that such as God by his favour had kept alive, having 
seen the extermination of their nearest connexions, 
and having heard the like tidings of all the nations 
of the world, would have become of better condi- 
tion, humble, virtuous, of the true faith, and would 
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have kept themselves from iniquities ajid sins, and 
would have been full of love and charity one towards 
another. But now that the mortality was at an end, 
the contrary appeared ; for men finding themselves 
few, tind rich by their heirships' and successions to 
earthly goods, Ibrgettiiig things past as if they had 
never been, gave into a more unhandsome and dis- 
orderly lile than they had used belbre. For wander- 
ing about at leisure they dissolutely ind/.lged in the 
sin of ghiUony, baii(|uets, taverns, delicate Ibod, 
gaming, running without bridle into luxury, which 
they sought in strange clothing, and unusual fashions, 
and unseemly manners, changing the forms of all 
household goods. And the people, men and women, 
because of the exceeding abundance which they found 
of alFthiifgs, woidcl not labour at their accustomed 
trades, and would have the dearest, und most delicate 
viands for their subsistence, and married at will ; 
the maid-servaiits and all tlic lowest women dressing 
themselves in all the beaulifiil and valuable attire of 
the lionoiiruble ladies who were dead. And almost 
all our cit}, without any check, ran into a discredita- 
ble course of life, ami so, and worse, did the other 
cities and ])roviuccs ol the world. And according to 
all the accounts we have received, there was no place 
wild * the living kej)t tiiemselvcs in continence, when 
they had escaped from the divine wrath, * u[)posing 
that the hand of Clod was weary. But, according to 
the prophet Isaiali, the wrath of Ciod is not short- 
ened, neither is his hand weary : hut he has much 
pleasure in his mercy, and labours in long-siitrering, 
that he may bring back sinners to conversion and 
repentance ; and be punishes temperately. 

“It was suppo«>ed that, through the failure of the 
people, there would for a long time be abundance of 
every thing which the earth produces ; and, on the 
contrary, tlirough the ingratitude of men, every thing 
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came to upusUal scarcity, and so continued a long: 
time. In some countries there were several unusual 
families. So also it was expected that there would 
be abundance of ^lothing:, and of all other thinp^s 
which arc of service to the human body beyond sub* 
sistence: and, in fa?t, the contrary came to pass for 
a long: time ; for most thing:s were worth twice as 
much as they used to be belbre the aforesaid morta- 
lity, and iftore. And labour, and maniifaclures of 
all sorts, rose reg:ularly to more than twice the or- 
dinary rate. Lawsuits, disputes, controversies, and 
riots arose on every side amoii" the citizens of every 
country, on account of their inheritances and suc- 
cessions. And our city of Florence lonj^ filled her 
courts Vi^ith them, with g:reat expenditure and unusual 
charg;es. Wars were stirred up, and various scandals 
throuo'hout all tl»j universe, contrary to the common 
expectation of men.*’ 

These Italian acc*ouiits mig:ht be, suspected of ex- 
ag:g:eration, but they are fully supported by ultra- 
montane authority ; and though the ]>estilence of 134H 
is usually known as t^ie plague of Florence (a dis- 
tinction which it owes probably to Boccacio), it rag’ed 
even more destructively beyoud the Florentine ter- 
ritory, and beyond the Italian peninsula. The French 
and English historians in particular bear testftnony 
to the exient of misery produced by it. “ Never in 
old times was it heard or seen that such a multitude 
of people lay dead : the evil seemed to grow by 
imagination and contagion, for if a whole man visited 
a sick man, it was very seldom that he escaped. Thus 
in many towns and villages the ])riests fled to avoid 
attending upon the dying : in many places, out of 
twenty persons, not two remained alive. At J^aris, 
ill the hospital of the Hotel Dieu, the mortality was 
such, that for a long time five hundred corpses were 
carried in carts daily to the burial-ground of the 
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Innocents*/* “In Provence and LAngnedoc two- 
thirds of the people were estimated to have perished ; 
ill the rest of France one-third. Allowing^ for the 
inclination which all nlen havc^ to magnify those 
calamities, the naked facts of which are terrible 
enough, there is here evidence bf a mortality hardly 
to be equalledf/’ 

In England the same pestilence raged with destruc- 
tive energy among the poor, but spared ♦‘the higher 
orders, llardly any of the nobility or bishops died, 
with this remarkable exception, that the see of Can- 
terbury was thrice vacated by death in one year. It 
is also recorded that there was a great murrain among 
the cattle, and that neither beast nor bird of prey 
would touch their carcases. Meat in consecjuence 
became exc^eedingly scarce, and the harvest having 
failed, not so much for deficiency of --‘rops, as for want 
of hands to get it in, the distress was very great. 
About harvest tirne a reaper wa^^ not to be had for 
less than eight-pence, nor a mower for less than 
twelve-pence a day, besides victuals, “ which in those 
days was excessive wages, money having then a ten- 
fold value to what it hath now.” 

Another celebrated pestilence is that which deso- 
lated Milan in the, year 1630. The duchy was then 
subject to Spain, and like all the foreign dependencies 
and conquests of that once powerful king»iom, had 
reason to rue the day that gave it such a master. 
Domestic misrule, the licensed insolence of the nobles, 
the supine indifference of the go\ eminent to all but 
political crimes, combined with the miseries of almost 
constant war to destroy the husbandman s hopes, and 
paralyse his industry. At length natural causes 
seemed to unite with political ones to work evil to 
this unhappy country. In the year 1627 an un- 

Continuaiio Nangii, ap : Sisinondi. 
f bismoniii, llistoiredes Francais. 
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favourable season and defective harvest produced an 
alarming scarcity, which was aggravated into famine 
by a second failure in the succeeding year. The 
consequences of ti’is scarcity were soon evident in 
the vast number#of jjjcrsons without employment, or 
means of subsistence, who were congregated in the 
streets of Milan. It was the pernicious fashion of 
that time for the gentry to maintain a number of idle 
and dissolute followers — men regardless of obliga- 
tions human or divine, who owned no law except their 
master’s will, chosen and valued for their readiness to 
undertake, and dexterity to execute his orders, alike 
unmindful of their guilt or danger. The rich walked 
the streets followed by a train of these bravoes (the 
Italian name is naturalized in our languae;e), ^words 
were drawn upon the slightest pretence, and their 
brawls openly insulted and defied the law. These 
men were the first to be turned adrift when vice 
and luxury began tb feel the pressure of want.— 
“ It would have been laughable,” says a coiiteni- 
jiorary, “ had such a feeling been consistent with the 
consciousness of our 0¥ni danger, to see the change 
in those persons who used to be bugbears to all. 
The nobles now walked unattended, civilly, hanging 
iheir earn (demissis auribus), as if to besjieak peace 
by their demeanour. No less striking was it U) see 
their domestic bullies, who used to perfume the very 
air, reduced to beg half naked through the city 
The sutlerings of these riitlians would excite little 
sympatliy, but the famine ])ressed equally upon the 
honest and industrious. The rich being compelled 
l)y increasing scarcity to contract their expenses, 
artificers and tradesmen, one after another, were 
thrown out of employ; and thus the streets were 
filled with a starving crowd, daily increased by those 

* Ripamonte, De Peste Mediolani, p. 17. Prom this interest- 
ing work the whole of the following acjiount of ihc plague of Milan 
is taken. 
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who flocked froi^ the country and from neighbouring: 
towns, reduced to depend Upon «fharity, and allured 
to the capital by its*^ superior wealth. 

So great was the evil, such tb** scenes of misery 
presented to the eye in every stre^et, that the municipal 
authorities resolved on opening two vast establish- 
ments — the lazaretto, or hospital for persons with 
infectious disorders, and a building usually appro- 
priated to the reception of foundlings/ To these 
places all mendicants and persons without means 
of suhsislence were taken by the police, and main- 
tained at the public expense. At one of these esta- 
blishments 30U0 persons were admitted within a few 
days, and fresh inmates were continually presenting 
thems^dve^ Private munificence materially lightened 
the heavy charge thus laid upon the public treasury. 
But, then as now, numbers werd'‘'so devoted to a 
vagabond life, that lather than accept food, clothing, 
and shelter, under the moderate restraints necessary 
to preserve older in such a multitude, they would 
ha\e remained in rags exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, and dependent even for the bread of 
life upon casual relief. To quicken the diligence of 
the police, a small reward was given for each person 
whom they broiight in. At length the discontent 
among those who were shut up, generated by the 
rcslrielions on their liberty, and heightencd‘by a mor- 
tality tar less probably than that which took place 
among them while scattered abroad, but more alarm- 
ing because brought all at once into view, became so 
great, liiat the magistrates bioke up these establish- 
ments, and the misery of unbounded beggary again 
prevailed throughout Milan. 

During this period the pestilence lurked in the < 
Grison mountains; it had even appeared in the 
capital ; but the deaths were few, the disease spread 
not, and both magistrates and people, with a common 
infatuation, were eager to deny the existence of danger 
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umtil it ws^s too late to guard against it. In the 
autiuna of 1629 a farther evil tisited this unhappy 
country. The Spanish governor had granted a free 
passage to a German army, intended to oppose the 
French interest A the duchy of Mantua. These 
.men, with the*brmal licentiousness which preemi- 
nently disgraced the mercenary soldiers of that age, 
inflicted all the miseries of war upon a friendly 
population. Blood, rapine, and fire marked their 
path; the inhabitants concealed their property, and 
abandoned their houses, but it was often in vain ; 
their persecutors spread over the country, and if di.s- 
covered they were compelled by torture to reveal their 
stores. And as the first of these locusts left nothing 
for those who followed, the latter often vented their 
wrath and disappointment upon those*poot people, 
whose only crime was having lost their all. Thus 
all who could fly, took shelter in the most retired for- 
tresses, and there ijndured extreme hardship, until the 
last of these ill-omened allies had disappeared. And 
such was the devastation, that the miseries of their 
temporary shelter w^erc little worse than those en- 
dured after their return home*. 

Still further to increase the terrors of these troops, 
it was reported that they bore the plague along with 
them, from which indeed the German armies were 
said seklom to be entirely free. Superstition added 
to the general alarm. A comet appeared in 1628 ; 
another in 1G30. Belief in the malign influence of 
these bodies was then general. Prophecies were 
current, said to be of ancient date, denouncing plague 
and fainiiie in these years. It will be evident to the 
reader that no place could be better fitted to receive 
and nourish a pestilential disorder than Milan was at 
this time. Scarcity of food and want of cleanliness, 
inseparable from a poor and crowded population, and 

* The ^ Promessi Sposi’ of M^nzoni contains a most vivid and 
interesting picture of this portion of the history of Milan. 
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a summer of unusual heat, combined to„ favour the 
reception of the enemy. In November, 1629, a 
soldier quartered at Chiavenna returned to his home 
at Milan. He was taken ill, removed to the hospital, 
and died ; and on examination ^tne sijrns of plague 
were found on his body, and the^'subsecpient death of* 
all persons who had been under the same roof made 
it evident that the plague had gained entrance. But 
at first the progress of the disease was slot/, so slow 
that doubts were entertained whether it were really the 
plague ; and while the magistrates were dilatory and 
remiss in taking the usual precautions, the common 
people were especially unwilling to admit so unpalat- 
able and alarming a report. JbY'ar of the suflerings, 
and disgust at the restrictions and discipline of an in- 
fected city, made them furious against all who warned 
them of their danger. The first physician in Milan, 
a man eminent for charity in the exercise of his pro- 
fession as well as skill, and therefo.e highly venerated 
even by the populace, was assaulted by a mob, and 
obliged to fly for his life, upon no other provocation 
than his belief in the reality of the disease. 

But unfortunately incredulity was of no avail to 
check its progress ; and at last the magistrates were 
compelled to plaee guards and barriers at the gates, 
and to exclude all persons and all articles coming I'roni 
suspected places. Not only the sick, but all*{)ersons 
living in the same house with them, were removed to 
the lazaretto, or, if sullered to remain, were placed 
under the charge of an ollicer appointed to ensure 
their perfect seclusion. Those whose health was sus- 
pected were allowed to remain under similar, but 
somewhat lighter restraint. And having done what 
was possible in the way of precaution with little bene- 
fit. for the mortality increased fearfully, the authorities 
turned for help to St. Charles Borromeo, the late 
Archbishop of Milan, whose body, enclosed in a crys- 
tal shrine, formed the most precious treasure of the 
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cathedral. There was at least a propriety in apply- 
ing to him in preference to any other saint in the 
calendar; for his liberality, and intrepidity, and zeal 
in his pastoral duties were eminently displayed in 
1 576, when Milaji A^oured under the same calamity. 



• 

It was determined therefore, with the permission 
of the church, to carry these relics in solemn pro- 
cession round the city, and to implore the continued 
patronage and intercession of the saint, who in life 
h id zealously watched over the temporal as well as 
the ‘spiritual welfare of his people It was ordered 
that no expense be spared to increase the splendour 
of the rite, and testify due reverence to the h illowed 
icrnains, and accordingly the streets thiou^h which 
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the poilip was to pass were cleared, *an4 cleanised, 
and decked with tapestry and other ornaments, as if 
for a festival. The houses of the poor, and those 
which the pestilence had left nnteiianted, were fur- 
nished at the expense of the cit>f or by the piety of 
some wealthy neighbour. Th/ latter should rather 
have been left in their desolation, bare and mournful, 
to testify to the extent of the distress, and implore, 
more tonchinp;ly than words could do it, •the divine 
protection. The shrine was borne throug^h the chief 
streets surrounded by the priesthood, the nobles, and 
the magistrates, barefoot, and in penitential dresses, 
and followed by a multitude: and for a moment all 
minds were abstracted from their own and the com- 
mon danij;er, to c^aze upon the mitred skull, visible 
throup^h iti? transparent covering*, whose eyeless 
sockets and i^rimiing* jaws mig*ht liiave seemed to 
mock the hopes so fondly and vainly entertained. 

'Fhe procession^ took jtlace on June 3d : at its close 
the saint returned to his resting-place ; and from that 
time forward the disease raged with redoubled fury, 
and the Milanese were reduced to despair. For eight 
days and nights, however, the shrine was deposited 
upon the high altar, surrounded by a concourse of 
volaries, beseeching help with tears and cries. The 
answoi, onr author says, was comprised in the number 
of the dying; and lest the interpretation sirould be 
doubtful, that miinber increased until 1800 perished 
daily. Strange iniatuation I where every man should 
have avoided liis dearest friend as charged with death, 
to congregate thousands in supplication against an 
enemy, to whom in that very act they gave a more 
extensive and deadly power! 

The s])eedy burial of the dead is commonly one of 
the great (liilicullies in time of pestilence. Here it 
was little felt. There was a class of men called Monatti, 
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professed atJtendants on the plague, and ever ready for, 
and* rejoicing in the most dangferous and disjvnstinp; 
services, llipamonte speaks of them as a class well 
known to every body, and passes in silence over the 
origin of the namV and the nature of the reward 
which tempted, or the tie, whether hereditary or other, 
which bound them to so desperate a service; curious 
points on which we have failed to procure information 
elsewhere. • It was the duty of tliese men to convey 
the sick to the hospitals, and attend them there ; to 
watch over those who remained at home, and to carry 
away the dead for interment. Strange and revolting 
were these funeral processions. They were preceded 
by two men with bells, who warned all ])ersons to 
avoid the way, that the Monalti were at hand, death 
and pestilence in their train. Then cainfc catts with 
the dead jjiled in disorder, many stripped even of 
their last covering, when it was such as to excite 
the cupidity of tlie ynffians in charo-e of them ; while 
the long hair of women trailing on the ground, and 
limbs and heads dangling over the sides, and answer- 
ing to the rough movements of tlie vehicle, and fallen 
bodies strewed along the ground'*^, ])resentcd a spec- 
tacle the more revolting I'or the grotesquciiess that 
mingled with its horror. Meanwhile the Monatti sat 
carousing in the midst of death with indecent kiiightcr 
and jests, and exultation in the general calamity ; 
indulging the avowed hope, that the mortality might 
never cease till the population of j\lilan was exter- 
minated, and the wealth of her palaces left unowned 
and undefended, to be appropriated by the ])lunderer 
at will. ISecessary as these iniuisters were, their 

* Ripamonle, hook i. If the reader ran consult the origin.il, he 
will see that the de-^criptioii i> not oveicharged. The Mon.Utl, he 
continued, practiced all sorts of insult towards living and dead, 
and dragged bodies along as rudely as a butcher drives his cal\es 
to the shambles. 
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presence added fresh miseries to those under which 
the city ^oaned. Reckless and desperate, hating 
others in proportion as they wei:e loathed and despised, 
they were prepared for any crime that passion and in- 
terest mip^ht prompt. Their dub’caljed them into all 
suspected houses, and at such a season every house 
lay open to suspicionw Every abode, every room 
therefore was exposed to their intrusion ; and robbery 
was the most frequent, but not the worst end to which 
these ill-omened visits were perverted. Other pro- 
fligates too assumed their dress and ensigns, and 
sometimes when the true and false Monatti met, strife 
and bloodshed added new horrors to the sick chamber 
or the dying bed. 

The general distress, as misery is ever prone to 
credulity, was in no small degree increased by the 
most absurd and wicked reports. *lt was supposed 
that foreign princes had generated, or, at all events, 
were maintaiiiingUhe plague, with the view of weak- 
ening the power of the state, and taking undisturbed 
possession of it, when reduced to a solitude. A belief 
was propagated, that persons were em])loyed to 
besmear every thing likely to be touched with the 
most foul and pestilential compounds. The walls of 
bouses, the fastenings of doors, household implements, 
clothes, men’s persons, every thing fit to spread the 
infection, nay, the. very standing corn in file fields, 
now ripe for the sickle, were thought to be poisoned 
by some unseen enemy. The belief originated in an 
unexplained appearance, the result most likely of 
some wanton joke, or malicious deception. On the 
morning of April *23d, the fronts of houses throughout 
the whole length of the city were observed by the 
earliest passengers to be marked with spots, appearing 
as if a sponge tilled with the matter of the plague-sores 
had been pressed against them. The whole popula- 
tion ere long was in a commotion, and poured out to 
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see this strange phenomenon; but this was before 
the fury of the pestilence, and the alarm created was 
forgotten, until revived by the increasing mortality. 
Then reports werc;xirculated, and greedily received, 
that emissaries pf ^stile princes were diligently en- 
gaged in spreading infectious poison through the 
ciiy ; nay, that the powers of hell, as well as human 
j)nncij)nlitics, were leagued against it, and that the 
devil had taken a house in Milan, where his liead- 
(]uartcrs were cstahlished, and the pestiferous unguents 
]n'epared aiicl distributed. One man related how, as 
lie stood ill IVont of the cathedral, he saw a chariot 
draw n by six white liorses, and followed by a numerous 
attendance, in which a person sat, of princely de- 
meanour, thongli his dark and deep-burnt conmlexion, 
his lloating hair, the lire of his eye, and flie tnreaten- 
ing expression ?jf his lij), gave such an air to the 
countenance as hcv had never beheld on mortal face. 
The stranger sloppc'd befoie him, ai^l bade him mount. 
He complied, and was carried to a house which ap- 
jieared like many others ; hut on entering, he saw 
strange and wcmdertnl things, in whicli majesty was 
mixed with horrors, delight with fear. In one ])art 
thick lla.^hing* lightning dispelled tlie seeming niglit 
which reigned elscwlicre: here a s])ectral senate held 
its meetings; there vast empty chambers and g^ardens 
extciule^, and from tlie brow of a di inly-seen rock 
waters poured abundantly into a basin placed to re- 
ceive them ; and he narratcfl a \aricty of other prodi- 
gies. Tlie tempter concluded by showing him vast 
Ire.'isures, and promising that they should be his owm, 
and every wish be gratiiied, if he would bow the knee 
to him and do his bidding. Init the temptation was 
insidlicieiit to overcome his virtue, and he was sud- 
denly transported back to the spot whence he had 
been taken. The motive f(>r concocting sucli tales 
is as evident as their extravagance: yet they roused 

VOL. 11. * F 
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the populace to such fury, aiitl such jealous suspicion, 
that mahy fell victims not to any imprudence, but to 
the commonest and most natural actions, which the 
prevailing* frenzy interpreted into the dreadful crime 
of anointinn;. In si^ht of ltipe*honte, from whom 
vve deri\e this account, an old man past eip^hty, well 
known as a daily trcijuenter of the church of St. 
Antony, was seen, on risinc; from Ins knees, to wi])e 
the bench on W'hicli he meant to sit with the skirt of 
his cloak. Some women raised a cry, that the old 
mail was anointing* the scats. The cliureli was more 
thronged than usual, for it was a festival day. The 
people ran togethe r in an instant : the old man was 
dragged by the hair, beaten, and kicked ; tlic only thing 
that saved his life for an instant was the wish to carry 
him bcftire vhe judges, and extort some knowledge of 
his accomjdices. “ I saw liim,'^ ^.ays Jlipanionte, 
“ dragged away thus, and never heard more of him. 
I think that iie must have died on the instant. Those 
who were indueo'd by jiity to iiujuire of his charac- 
ter, reported that he was a good and iionest man.*' 
Willi the people in tliis temper, acensalions and 
convictions for a crime jirobably fictitious were not 
wanting. The first victim was a person employed by 
the tiibnnal of health to make tiie daily round of a 
district, and rcjiort the names of all who were ill. He 
was aeeiised by some woiikmi, who described his [ler- 
son, and swore tliiit they saw him fi*()m tlieir windows 
daub the v\alls with some preparation. Being ])nt to 
tlie torture, he endured it with wTindcrfiil constancy 
until the foiirtli da}, and then, when liie judges 
wearied by his firmness were alx>nt to release him, he 
made a sort of voluntary confession, and named one 
IVlora, a barber, as the person who had given him tlie 
ointments. Other circumstances he added, grossly 
false, as that the barber had given him at the same 
time a potion which took away all power of con- 
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fession, until he had undergone a certain process 
of torture! The house of jVlora was found full of 
medical or chemical vessels and preparations, (it was 
then usual for barbers to practise surgery,) which he 
declared were in^nt as preservatives to be distri- 
buted amouG^ ^lisXViends. The ])h}sicians who in- 
spected them were of a different opinion, and de- 
clared them to be })reparcd for poisons ; and on their 
report th^ bather VNas put to the torture, where, after 
several tiine^- alternately confessing’ and recanting, he 
at length made full acknowledgment of his guilt, and 
of all the methods which he had employed. Others 
meanwhile were aj)prehcnded upon the same charge, 
and made similar confessions under the cogent argu- 
ments ot the rack ; and all were put to death with 
circumstances of no common cruelty. JVlo^i^l’s house 
was demolisln^d, and a column built on the spot 
where it stood, with an inscrij)tion to commemorate 
Ins guilt. A soi\ of madness seems to have been 
epidemic, and it is not improbahltf that some persons 
may ha\e heen led to attempt the crime hy the mere 
force of imagination, as sometimes a murder of 
unnsnal horror scents to w'ork upon minds morbidly 
susceptible of sucii imj>ressions, till they helie\ e them- 
selves irresistibly driven to commit the same olfeiicc. 
Some ])ers(ms who wt re taken witliiii the lazaretto, 
with boxes and hollies, as if prepared to collect the 
])utrid hnmoiir of tlie plague-hoils, which was be- 
lieved to be the chief ingredient of these diabolical 
preparations, confessed their guilt, persisted iu their 
confession under the severest tortures, and }et under 
the gallows asserted, tliat though they died willingly 
in expiation of other guilt, they were innocent in this 
])oiiit, even of the knowledge of unguents, or of the 
magical or diabolical practices which were said to be 
joined with them. One man who lay sick iu the 
lazaretto, confessed that he had entered into a com- 
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pact with tlic (le\Il, and pointed out the ‘^pot where 
his poisons would be f()‘jndt lie died in ravinn^ mad- 
ness (no iinconunon s^ni])tom in the disease), calling’ 
for tile means of selt-destrnction. and attempted to 
cut his t hi oat \^ itii a sharp piece of^-money. A woman 
also coniessed, and named her d?iu::>*hTcr as an accom- 
plice : and the instruments ot iidection were found 
in the possession of the latter, it added no small 
credit to these stories that lour men weresf id to have 
been detected in the ])alace at Tiladiid, wnh medica- 
ments pre])arcd for conmumicalmc’ the ])lau;ue, yet 
they escaped, and left no tince of tlnar lli^iil. This 
news came in a letter simied by tlie Ijiii^’r own hand, 
addressed to the governor of the pio\ince, and warn- 
ing him to he njion his giuud. Tlieie is senne justice 
in an oh'er\aition made 1)\ our author, that it seemed 
fated thiom^h the wliole of this husi^icss that things 
doubtful and things certain ‘■honld be intermixed, and 
mutnalh in\olve each other in obscurity. The total 
disappearance of four men, detected in a crime of 
such moment, e\en in a nnal ))al u‘c, wiiere of all 
places their a])[)ieheiision would appear to be certain, 
bears sueb an air of ni) si i heat ion’ as tlnows discredit on 
the v\liol(‘ s!or\ : ^et we cannot sn]>pose the Sjnmish 
inoiKucli a paitv to the jiractismg of ^o niischievcnis 
a dcceij njmn liisown *nflerin‘2’ s\ibjects; and scarcely 
an) other jieiMm would dare, or could bo in1,"rested, 
to get lip a trick so- dangerous, and appaiontl) so un- 
prohtable, to tl e contuvers and aetois in It. But the 
people, blinded b) their fears, saw neither iniprolfa- 
birit),nor mconsistenc) in these stoiics. Bipamonte, 
cNhlently hm self a sce}>tic, ])io!esses that an author 
w^as not liec to camass this subject unreservedly, so 
obstinately was the hi lief fixed both in the higher 
and lower classes, who maintained this breath of iii- 
moiir as devotedly as they clung to their homes and 
ultais, and all that they held most sacred. 
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The Ttalfans, owing perhaps to the common use of 
poisons among them, seem readily to liave admitted 
such reports. Wlien the jdagne broke out at Na])les 
in 1656, it was sakl to have been introduced by the 
Spaniards, vvlu)*sul\irncd })eople to scatter poisoned 
dust in the streets. This was one of the methods 
which the Milanese aiiointeis were rep{)rtcd to use. 
Tadini, oi^* of the most eminent physicians then and 
there ])ractisinLv, u ho wrote an account of the plauue’ , 
sa\s lliat he knew tw'o )onng women, who on cross- 
ing tliemselvcs with holy water on coming out of 
cliiirch ()bser\ed that a clammy powder remained on 
their clothes and persons, wherever the sacred sign 
had been made. Returning home they were seized 
with giddiness, and died within two (kns.^ Tips seems 
a strong case, ^et it may be doubted whether they 
died of the plague, or of imagination, for no marks 
of the di.sease appeared on their bodies. Their mother, 
and those who had waited on them, perished in the 
same unaccountable way. 

Through the whole of this trying season Cardinal 
Fiedeiick Rorromeo,# the Archbishop of Milan, dis- 
tinguished hini.self by an unceasing zeal in the cause 
of religion and charit}. I'lie amj)le revenues of his 
dignity, at all times liberally dispersed among those 
who needed assistance, were now devoted to the sup- 
port ol* the lazarettos ; and his private resources 
were increased by the zeal of the rich, who placed 
large sums of money at his tlispusal, contident that 
in his hands they would be most henelicially and 
dist^reetly employed. One remarkable instance of 
generosity is recorded. Two countrymen requested 
and obtained admission to the cardinal. “ We aie 
two brothers,” they said, “husbandmen, whom onr 
father left in possession of a small 1‘arm: we have 
brought here 2000 gold pieces, which hard labour 
and economy have enabled u^s to accnmnlate, and now 
■' (Ji igiiic c OiouKiie della Grati Pcblu. Milan. 1048. 
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lay them at your feet, to be disposed to such charita- 
ble uses as shall appear best to yoii.*^ No less pro- 
dig’al of his personal safety than of his wealth, this 
excellent prelate declared that he ^jiild never quit the 
city so lonj^ as the plague lasted/^ add he kcj)t his 
word, notwithstanding- the earnest and importunate 
solicitations of many who set a higher value on his 
life than he himself did. He visited thet hospitals, 
the poor, gave free access to every person, however 
humble, who wished to see him, and directed his 
especial attention to requiring from the parochial 
clergy a strict discharge of their duties in this trying 
season, when the ministration of spiritual assistance to 
the sick and dsing was esteemed more hazardous than 
mounting a breach, or stormiiig a battery. And it is 
just to observe that both the parochiaUuid conventual 
clergv displa>e<l a noble zeal in encountering danger 
and labour, not only up to, but.- beyond the strict 
letter of tlieir dufy. 'riiey regulated the lazarettos 
and preserved such order as could be maintained in 
such establishments, and attended to the bodily and 
mental wants of their patients, hopeless of preserving 
their own life through the dangers to which they were 
exposed, and therefore undeterred by danger when 
good was to he done. On the contrary, none of tlic 
j)hysicians would enter the hos])itals. The tribunal 
of health and the municipal authorities requested the 
college of that taculty to depute some members of 
their body to perform that duty : it was answered, 
that they would send members who should go as far 
as the walls, keeping however outside the ditch sur- 
roiiiidiug the establishment, and there do what they 
could to help the sick, but that no one would consent 
to enter those roofs to his certain destruction. They 
tried in ^ain to bribe men to this service, and were 
obliged to seek physicians in France and Germany. 

iii])amoiite possessed breviary which had been 
the curdiiiafb, wiiicli contained many manuscript 
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observations made by him during; the p.rog:rcss of the 
plague. They contain among several curious anec 
dotes the following observations on the reports ])re- 
valent concerning anointers : “ Trutli and falsehood 
arc readily interyiij^d, and with respect to this facti- 
tious ])lague many tilings are said of which you may 
readily believe a part, and as readily disprove others : 
and thus I admit some of tho‘*e stories ; others may, 
r think, be rejected. "I'his I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that many ha\e thought they could acquit themselves 
of negligence in exposing themselves to infection, by 
asserting that the jilague which they have themselves 
caught, has been the woik of anointers.’* 

d’he ])ractices which, whether falsely or truly, were 
said to exist, are these. !Mcu begged through the city, 
olleriiig ])oi^oiied papers under the apfiearTiiice of 
])Ctitioiis. TheVartli aud its jiroductKms, eatables, 
money given in cliiirity, were poisoned, d'hc fasten- 
ings of doors, as 'being iK’eessaryy handled, were 
special objects of attack; as were also the basins of 
holy water placed in churche.s. Poles were used to 
anoint what was out j>f reach, and bellows to scatter 
poisoneil dust. “ These and other things which were 
loudly proclaimed,! neither believe entirely,” says the 
cardinal, “ nor yet think them reported entirely with- 
out foundation,” On the whole, without bolie\ing 
tiiat the^e crimes were committed either at the insti- 
gation of foreign princes, or in virtue of an express 
compact with the devil, the cardinal seems decidedly 
to incline to the conclusion, that the ])estilence was 
spread, if not originated by artificial means : and to 
refer the guilt to soldiers (and the mercenaries of that 
day were men capable of any enormities), and other 
men of broken fortunes, who ho})ed to enrich them- 
sehes by idiinder amid tlie general confusion, ilismay, 
and death. Pefore we quit this subject, it is due to 
liis re])utalion to state that he, and he alone, strongly 
disapproved of the process'iou with the body of St, 
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Charles Borronieo, as fnrnisliino- the best opportunity 
to anoinlers, if such villains there ^\cre, and at all 
events of ensuring; an increase of the disorder; since 
amon^‘ such :i multitude many ])ersons were sure to 
hear about them the seeds of inlc'^'tion. 

Towards tlie end ol‘ SeptemlxT, tlie disease hep^an 
to abate ; and its decline \\as signalr/ed by as impu- 
dent a fraud as has ever been j)raetise(I, e\en in those 
earlier times when the ])ower of the chu/th and the 
blindness ol‘ the people were most remaibable. At- 
tached to the ])()minican coineiit there was a church 
()fhi«*h reputation, dedicated to tlie Virgin, in ‘]^ratitude 
for her signal kmdiie's towards the cit^ ol' Milan. On 
tlie night of September 2r2d, the monks were col- 
lected, waiting tor the matin ser\k*e, when siirldeiily 
tlieir several occupations of praying or slet*pmg were 
interrupted by the sound of tlie cluiieh bells. It soon 
appeared that llicy were rung miraculously, without 
touch of mortal lingers'^. Some manifested wonder, 
others tear, according to their diHerenl lempiTs, but 
all were at a loss to explain the prodigy, until a voice 
too awful to be human was luard tosa}', Mother, I 
will take [)ity upon my peojile.*'" The iiilerpretatioii 
of the miracle then w'lis e\idenl: the Viigiu had 
sought and obtained Irom her Son the remission of 
the plague, and tlie next morning the oil which fed 
the lamp sus])cnd.ed before her image was b'lmd to 
possess a miraeulous healing \irliie, and was dis- 
tributed droj) bv droj> to all c'a‘'Ses, who crowded, 
high and low, to receive it; not, v\e may presume, 
wdlliout a handsome tribute of gialitiide to the pro- 
teerress liorself, and to her servants the Dominicans. 
Ripaniontc, cautions of expressing a doubt concerning 
the aiiointers, breatiies not a s\ liable from which a 
want of laitli in this miracle can e\eii be inferred: 
the church was the church of the liiijuisitioii, and it 

Kipamoiite docs not tell us whether any body eiit up into tlie 
bclfiy lo ascertain this. 
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was from the .Dominican monks that the officers of 
that institution were chosen. I'lie number of' deaths, 
however, bep^an to diminish about or somewhat ear- 
lier than this time, and “Tew smaller and smaller as 
tlie aulumii advaiic%l : and b^ the close of the }ear 
'Milan w'as deliv^ed\'rom this dreadful scourge. 

The number who died in these few months was 
registered at 110,0<K), but tliis is supposed to have 
been belovi* the mark, because many persons were 
jirivatcly buried by their friends, to avoid introducing 
the IMonatti into their houses. 

The extra\ agaiil credulity of the IMilanese, and the 
fury and crimes which sprung from that credulity, 
may be jiartially excused on the ground that in that 
age even learned men belie\e(i in the ])()ssibiiity 
of exciting jiestilence by means half-nu^bcui, half- 
magical, and tlij^ c\il spirits exercised a malign in- 
fluence over the air, and interfcTed visibly in ditl'iising 
the evil. jMore tir^n thirty years later, the Jesuit 
kircher, a man of various and extetisive knowledge, 
but of a mystic temper, and a firm believer in the 
power of’ magic and o^-ult influences, speaks of tins 
jilague as jiroduccd by the arts of evil men. Nor 
does he want ant horn ies to stiengtheii his belief, 
among whom we may mention Theophrastus, who 
s|)eaks of a terrible ])lague jirouuced by ])oisoiiers in 
ids own ^ime, and gives the receipt for the jiesiiteious 
mixture, the ingredients of wliicb are the juitiid 
bodies of men deceased of tlie jilague, and the bones, 
marrow, and poison of angry toads, approximating 
neaily to the receipt gi\en In Ilitiamonte. 'fo pro\e 
that demons ma) act as the ministers of Ciod’s wrath 
to scatter the seeds of ])estileiiee, lie (|uutes Gregory 
of N}ssa, a lather of the clmrcli in the fourth (‘“ii- 
fiir), who relates in hi^ life of St. iircgoiy Thuuiiia- 
furgus (the wonder- worker), that in a city of (ireece, 
the people being collected iii the theatre were much 

• r 5 
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incpnvenienced for want of room arid jnade loud 
complaints, on which the evil spirit was to reply that 
there should soon be room enough in the city. And 
before the audience dispersed, so fierce a pestilence 
broke out among them, that in bj4f space a populous 
city was changed into a desert. Here the drift of the 
story is evident — it was a warning against theatrical 
amusements, which the Christians ahliurred not only 
as profane, but as idolatrous, and a proof di the power 
of the devil over those who frecpiented them. The 
Pythagorean ])iiilosophors maintained similar doc- 
trines as to the agency oi‘ spirits. Apollonius of 
Tyana, being at Ephesus djiring a ]iestilencc, ob- 
served a demon under the habit of a lisherman busily 
employed in spreading the infection. He commanded 
that tin? fisllerman siiould be stoned, and immediately 
the plague ceased. Similar slorie.s ^fre told of Pytha- 
goras by Jamhlicims. And tin,* monkish enters 
helped mainly encourage a belief of the inter- 
ference of the de\il in human affairs, by the many 
legends in vihicli the spiritual adversary was intro- 
duced, to his own discomfitm'^ and to the glory of 
some favourite saint. 

It may reasonably be hoped, almost as much from 
the imjjrovcd sanitary legnlations and increased 
cleanUness of our cities, as from tlie jirogress of medi- 
cal science, that no future pestilence will inliict upon 
Europe snfrerings ecpial to tho^'C \\hich have been 
described, and which arc still to follow. To enable 
us, however, better to appreciate the value of this hope, 
we may refer shortlv to the condition of tliat science 
about the period of which we have been speaking. 
The structure of the body, and the properties of 
minerals, were for the most part unknown even to 
the best Cireek and Latin physicians; and thougli 
anatomy had made con.siderahle progress at the be- 
ginning of the bcvcntcenth cenluryj pharmacy liad 
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made little or none. The regular physicians were 
educated ih the schools of universities, where they 
imbibed that profound respect for the authority of the 
ancients which characterized the universities of that 
day, and that lo\» of exclusive privilege which has 
been cliargcd upoipuniversities in general. Brought 
up in the fear of Ilipj)ocrates and Galen, they re- 
ceived their sa}ings as oracular, and would })robably 
rather liav^i let a patient die, secundum artem, than 
have employed remedies unsanctioned by their au- 
thority. Chemistry meanwhile had made some pro- 
gress, and ill seeking the philosopher’s ‘'tone, many 
\alual)le ])ro[)ertics ol minerals had been disco\cred: 
but tlie discreditable character of the alchemists, and 
jirofessional jealousy and prejudice, combined to ren- 
der tliose persons, who from their knc^wle^lge and 
their reputatioi^ might best have availed themselves 
of the remedies tlius presented, unwilling to profit, or 
to let others profit^Jiy discoveiics made in so irregular 
a maimer. The elfect of this ill-jifdged adherence to 
tJie Wisdom of an(i(juity was not of course to stifle the 
powerful jireparatioiis employed by Paracelsus, Van 
IJelmont, and olhers,**^)!^ to throw them exclusively 
into the liaiids of another party. Hence arose the 
contending seels ol’ Galenists and chemists, the for- 
mer emplo\iiig none but \ege(al)le productions, the 
latter rjjlieuliiig the (Jalenieal pharmacy as cumbrous 
and inetlectual, and placmg their dependaiice on the 
new I}-disev)\ tred projierties of mercury, antimony, 
sulj)hur, and other metals and eartlis. It was pro- 
bably \ery much owing to this schism that the 
practice of medicine wais so much iiilbsted by quacks 
towairds the close of tlie sixteenth and early in the 
sc\entecntii centiiiN, more so jieriuips than at any 
other peiiod. 'J'he ical power of the remedic'' dis- 
caideil 1)\ tlie most iiilluential professors of the liealiiig 
ait cOuld nut be hidden, and might easily be e\ag- 
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geratcd ; and hence aro'^e a vast multitude of empirics, 
each with his elixir \itir, or some infijliWe medicine 
or other, nhich \ ended under a lofty name, and with 
the pretence of deep science, gained reiuh hold uj)ou 
the credulity of the ignorant and ^he simple. 

“lie \ a rare pliysician, do 
An e\< ellcnt l\irac(‘Kian, aii(i has done 
Stian^e cures with ininer«il plip'^ic. He deals all 
W 111) spirits — lie. lie will not I car a W(»fd 
Of (ialen, or his tedious icc.pcs^/’ 

Such w^as the state of medicine in England at tliis 
])eriod : of its stale in Italv we are not qualified to 
speak; but, from an instance ])resenlly to be ipiotcd, 
it would seem to have been no more advanced than 
it was in England. And as there was no disease for 
whicli moiKy could not ptircliase some infallible 
remedy, so the plagne, as tlie object *’of most general 
apprehension, was best of all suited for the im])oslures 
of tho.se, wlu’ o treasury was the credulity of otlier 
people. A refereiiee to any collection of tracts upon 
this subjccl, ])ublislied before or during the }ear 1005, 
w'ill satisfy tlie leader on thi«»' licnd : the examph'S 
which j(»lIow' liave occurred during a very cursory 
examination of one or two volumes, from which they 
might ea'-ilyhave been multijdied. \ v e find in ' \ 
lov fiill, lewell,. . fir^t nuule and pulilished in the Itti- 
lian timg, b> tlie lajnou^ and learni'd Kni<<'ln and 
J)octor M. Eeomudo h''i<'ia\e*uit‘,’ sucii vecei}’t^ as 
this : ‘‘Of El'xir \ iltu, and bo'-' to inahe it, and oi liis 
great \ evtues." Tt consists of inpiedients, siudi 
as ginger, juniper, sage, n^^-e-leaves, uloes, figs, rai- 
sins, hone^, c'lc., an eijual (juantity of each. 'I'his if 
it did no good, could jierhaps do little harm: but 
when it is juofessed tliat if anv lue it in lime ofpes- 
l.^encc^ il i., impossible he ‘-lioidid be iutected, the 

Aicb'.juist, iu.t i'. sLCiu* J. 
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deceit becomes a source of merlons evil. Another 
is worse, iflid joins l)lasj)hcmv to iinpudoiice. “A 
^reat and iniraculons secret to hel]) the ])estilcnce, 
with p,*reat ease and in a short tifne; a remedy and 
secret revealed of ^od iniracnlonsly Wtien a man 
liatli a pestilent voro, led there he made a hole in the 
eaitli, and there led him he hurved all savinp^ the 
neck and liead, and tlK*re let him stand xii or \iiii 
houres and^ he shall he holpen, and then take him 
forth ; and merve\l not that I write this medicine, 
hecanse the earth is our moMier, and that which pii- 
ritielli all things, as we see hy e\])erience that the 
earth tak(‘th loith all spots in cloth, it susteineth and 
nniketh tlosh teivV'r if w'e Iniry it v or vi hours in 
the earth.” Or “the water oi the sea hath a mar- 
velous remedy in it ap.’aiiist the pestilevce,*it they 
W'ash them tliet^MU iiii or v houres toj’ath'jr, or if 
need recjuire let him stand x or \ii houres therein.” 
^JVnly a man vvonht^he well “ holpen” by such reme- 
dies ; \et this Fiora\euti, a Ilolo^’iA'se physician and 
alchemist (d‘ the sixteenth eentiiry, enjoNed consider- 
able reputation amoii*!’ his contemporaries. ^J‘he 
cl.emi^ts ol' course wei^^* not sparing* m their censures 
ot their a(l\ iMsaries the (lalenists, and the iim'ciiious 
ail'd* iiidnstritms latrochemist. Dr. (leiir^e Thomson, 
makes tile followiii”- observations, in winch the reader 
may be inclined jiartly t(» join: ‘"d’he'^e, es])ecially 
if they can but surrejilitiously «cl some elnmical 
in(‘dicines tro’u us, will, at a hazard, tr> what a dry 
fume of g-ums will do, a cixslly jiomander, a coni- 
jio^-itioii of figs, rue, and wmImuIs (a iiitiil niedieine 
to trust to if all were knowui), Mathias’ pla^uie water, 
or a(|iia cpidemiea ( I wonder they loigat St. Luke’s 
water tor mere credit's s ike), an deelear^ ol kondoii 
treacle and wood-sorrel (I am persuaded a leg ot veal 
ami green-sauce is tar better), bolc-armeniuc (no whit 
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better than tobaeco-clay, except that^tis dearer and 
farther fetched). If these avail not, if they light 
upon rich families (let the poor shift i’or themselves), 
they will provide for them (taking a share witli them) 
pearls, h)aciiith-stoiie prepare(|,'‘ (after their gross 
way), bezoar-sioiie of the east, linicoru 's horn (equi- 
valent to hartshorn), lignum aloes — strange they 
omitted gold, but that I believe they mean to put 
into their own ])urseV The ridicule in not unde- 
served, when we find such articles as crab’s ejes, 
julap of violets, oil of amber, confection of hyacinth, 
and other ])reparations of precious stones in the 
materia inedica of the day. Dr. Thonison, however, 
has his own ‘ 'iVniion of effectual Ch}iiiical Reme- 
dies,’ with which “ noble ch}inical preparations if any 
desire tj b<- accommodated in this sad time of con- 
tagion, let them repair to the \)lace (,'f his abode with- 
out Aldgate, nigh tlie Rlew-Boare Jnn.” Spirit of 
salt and oil of sulphur appear to. have been favourite 
remedies with tliis class of practitioners. 

The greatest, and last jilague whicii has appeared 
in London, first showed itself in Westminster towards 
the end of the }ear 1 (> 61 . In December a tliree 
mouths’ frost set in, which stopped its progicss, but 
with the spring it returned, though douhtiull}, and 
continued through ]\lay and June with more or less 
severity. At tiie beginning of August it in with 

far greater violence,' and was at its Inu’glit about the 
begin mug of September, wiien more than twelve 
thousand jiersoiis died weekly. Ilavina* reached this 
height, it began to decrease. By the beginning of 
November the city began to wear a more healthy as- 
pect; and in December, people were crowding back 

* Loiinoloj^iii ; a rori'^olalory advice ami some brief ob-^ervations 
t oiiccriinig ilie nic'^cnt ait. Jjy (jcoice 'J'boijjsoii, 1 'r. of I’lwHck, 

lObO. 
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again as fast as they before had crowded out^. The 
total number of deaths is thus given : — 

Within the City of London • • . 9887 

In Wesstniiri'ler 8403 

Parishes jkvitl/'ut the \\ alls . , . 28888 

Neifjhbourliood, includinfj Hackney, 1 

Islington, J/amheth, Kotlierhilhe, > 21420 
&c., in all 12 parishes . . • J 

• 68598 

Enough has been already said of the general ap- 
])carance and course of such disorders, instead there- 
fore of another connected narrative, we shall only 
extract some of the most remarkable incidents and re- 
ileelions to he found in Defoes and Pep\s*s journals, 

“ The face of London was now indA*d strangely 
altered, I inea^i the whole mass of buildings, city, 
liberties, suburbs^ Westminster, Sontliwark, and 
altogether; for as* to the particular part called the 
cil}, or within the walls, that was not \et much in- 
fected ; but in the whole, the face of things, I say, 
was much altered : ,wrro\v and sadness sat njiori 
every face, and though some ])arl were not over- 
helmed, )et all looked deeply concerned; and as 
we saw it ajiparently coming on, so c\ery one looked 
on himself and liis family as in the utmost dancer : 
were iW possible to rejirescnt those limes exactly to 
those that did not see them, and give the reader due 
ideas of the horror that every where jiresented itself, 
it must make just impressions upon tlieir mind.--, and 
fill them with surprise. l..ondou might well l<e said 
to be all in tears: the mourners did not go about liie 
streets indeed, for nobody put on black, or made a 
formal dre.^-s ol’ mourning lor their nearest friends ; 

- L{)imoIi)p[in, or an Ilistoiical account of llic PJ.jgue in Lon- 
don, 13y ISalli, Hodge.", M,U. 
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but the voice of mournino' was truly .heard in the 
streets ; the shrieks of women and children ,at the 
windows and doors of their houses, where their near- 
est relations were perlia]>s dyiniv, or jnst dead, were 
so Irecjuciit to be heard as wc n'tssed the streets, 
that it was cnon2;h to pierce the sioutvsst heart in the 
world to hear them. Tears and lamentations were 
seen almost in e\ery hon^e, especially in the first 
])art of the visitation, for towards the latter end, men’s 
hearts were hardened, and death was always so much 
before tlicir e\es, that tliey did not so much concern 
themselves for the los^ of their friends, e\pcctinfv 
that they themselves should be summoned the next 
hour'*^.” 

“ At the ben-inninp; of tliis snrprisiiip^ lime, while the 
fears of the people were vonii^’, they were increased 
stran«;ely by several o(id accidents, which put altoi>v- 
tlicr. It wasieallya w oiider tlie whole body of the peo- 
ple did not rise as one man, and abandon their dwell- 
ings, leaving' tlie place as a space of g'ronnd, desig'ned 
by Heav en for an A keldama, doomed to be destroyed 
from tlie face of the earth, and that all that would be 
found 111 it would ])erish with it? f shall name Init a 
few ol' these things ; lint sure they were so many, and 
so many wizards and cuiinino' people jiropagating’ 
them, that 1 have often wondered there vvais any 
(women esjieciall)) left behind. 

‘‘ In the iirst place, a blazing- star or comet ap- 
peared tor several moiitlis belore the plag’ue, as there 
(lid, liie )ear alter, another, a little belori' the liie ; the 
old vvomen, and the ])lilegmatic h\pocliondrKical part 
of the otlier sex, whom 1 could almost call old women 
too, remarked, csjieeially al’terwards, though not till 
both those judgmculs were over, that those two comets 
])as<ed diieclly over the city, and that so vciy near 
the iioubes, that it was plain iliev imiioited boiiictliiiii): 

- Dcloe, p. 24, 25. 
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peculiar to Uie city alone , that the comet before the 
pcstilenciB was of a taint, dull, Unouid roloui, and its 
iiiotioii veiy heav}, solemn, and slow, but that the 
comet before the tir^ was bri«ht and spaikbim , oi, 
as olhcis said, ^Jam n_>, and its motion «wjlt and 
liiiK us, and that accordini’ly one foietold a heavy 
judo incut, slow but severe, ttirible and frightful, as 
was the pldsjue. But the othei loittold a stroke, 
sudden, swill, and as was the coidla^iation , 

11 1\, so i)iiticular some people weie, that as they 
looked upon that comet jntcedii « the fne, they laiicicd 
that iliCN not only saw it pass swittly and heicely, 
and could peiceivethe motion with their eNe, but even 
they heaid it, that it made a i iislmi” nn^hU noise, 
Ik ice and terrible, though at a distance, and b^ut just 
pciceivable. 



Al 1 il 11 < o 7 n mnr iti )n c f th jli^ in i tiu < f T r ii Ion Ttn|>n'spntH 
n o f O 1 HI il ( nlr , ir 1 ti < tuo ( in t , on on i i h si 1 tli it 
< n tl 1 1 si w t Mil? <lo\i II I sill i I] ( n ti ( ( itv C>n ll I ill 1 1 side 
ll c ( f> is r 1 I f I n 1 1 ( will i A ( I nt i t w iii I ui>,ii u 0 
I till s 1 1 1 I net, un I is 1 ill ( t im ijjf s t s|i s i si i t st I I y 
(hi \\d\es, i II Ml dnuM nil, i A\irl end tiet lit itl t|,ltiiu ''’Hi t 
in in on h 1 1 i Ih ii\ rst of this i in)us*ii te tli listiiv o( 
which, All in Mil I I iloiii It was stink is we bcluM un known is 
giviii n j 1 ) J i So 1 1 j unisl ts ’ 

‘‘ I saw boll] these stars, and I must confess, had 
)nd so much of lire coiiimon notion ol siicli things lu 
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iny bead, that I was apt to look upon them as the 
forerun iiers and warnings of God’s judgments, arid 
especially, when the plague had followed the first, I 
jet saw another of the like kind,iil could not but say, 
God had not yet sufficiently scouTged the city. 

“ The apprehensions of the ])eople were likewise 
strangely increased by the error of the times, in which 
1 think the people, from what principje J cannot 
imagine, were more addicted to ])ropliecies and astro- 
logical conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ tales, tlian 
ever they were before or since. Whether this unlia})py 
temper was originally raised by the follies of some 
peoj)le who got money by it, that is to say, by print- 
ing ])rcdictions and ])rognos(ica(i()ns, i know not: 
but (••‘vtaiii, it is, books frightened tliem lerribly, such 
as Lily’s Almanac, Gadbnrj’s Astrological Predictions, 
ik)or liobiii’s Almanac, and tb.e like; also several 
])reten(led religious books, one Cjjitilli'd, ‘ Come out of 
tier, my people, lest ye be ])artaker ol’ licr Plagues ;* 
imotlier called, ‘ Fair Warning another, ‘Britain’s 
liernenibrancer,’ and many such; all or most part of 
which foretold, directly or covertly, the ruin of the 
city. Nay, some were so enthusiastically l)old as to 
run about the streets with their oral j)rediclions, pre- 
tending they were sent to preach to the city ; and one 
in particular, who, like Jonah to Nineveh, cried in the 
streets, ‘ Yet forty days, and London shall be de- 
stroyed/ I will not be positive whellier he said ‘yet 
forty days,’ or ‘ yet a few days^k’ Aiiolhcr ran about 
naked, excej)t a pair of drawers about his waist, cry- 

* 'I'liis is a leinafkablc instance of that air of minute attention 
to lidelity, which gives such a remarkable air of reality even to 
lh()>e woik". of Defoe which arc altogether riclrtious. Tlrough 
aware that the history of the plague is not to he taken as the 
perord of hi^ own adventures during it, it is hanlly poshible. not to 
Irelicwe tliat be had been a hearer of the dciuincialion^ whicli hq 

so careful not to iqrorl inaccurately. 
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inp: day and nip^bt, like a man that Josephus men- 
tions, who cried, ‘ Woe to Jerusalem !’ a little before 
the destruction of that city. So this poor naked crea- 
ture cried, ‘O! the?p;Teat and the dreadful God!’ 
and said no moPe, hut repeated thoce words con- 
tinually, with a voice and countenance full r)f horror, a 
swift pace, and nobody could ever find him to stop, 
or rest, or t’^ke any sustenance, at least that 1 could 
hear of. 1 met this ]H)or creature seseral times iu 
the streets, aud would have spoken to him, but lie 
would not enter into sjieech with me, or any (>ue else, 
but kept on his dismal cries continually. These thiiio-s 
terrified the peo[)le to the last dep!;rce ; and es])ecially 
when tw'o or throe times, as 1 base mentioned alreiids, 
thev found one or two in the bills dead of ^he^)lai;'ue 
at St. Giles’s^” ^ 

Prp\s. *1 line 7 — “ The hottest day that ever I felt in 
my life. Tldsda), iKuch ae-aiiist my will, 1 did see in 
l)nir>-lane two or three hou‘*cs marked with a red cross 
ii])on tlie door.s, and ‘ Lord lia\e mercy upon us’ writ 
(liere, which was a sad sip^ht to me, beine* the first of 
that kind tiiat to my reftiembrance J ever saw.” 

June 17 — “ It struck me very deep this afternoon, 
e-oiiig* with a hackney-coach down Holborn, from the 
Lord Treasurer’s: the coachman 1 tbiind to drive 
cH'-ily and easily, at last stood stdl, and came Sown 
hardly able to stand, aud told me he was suddenly 
struck very sick, and almost blind, he could not see : 
so I lifj:ht, and went into another coach with a sad 
heait for the jioor man, and for myself also, lest he 
should have been struck with the j)lai>’pe.” 

Dkfok. “ I w^ent all the first jiart of the time 
freely about tlie streets, thou;»li not so freely as to run 
myself into apjiareut dauber, except when they dui;* 
the p^reat pit in tiie church-yard of our pari'^h ol Ald- 
♦ Defoe, p. 2b;, 32. 
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p^aie. A terrible pit it was, and I could hot resist my 
curiosity to p;o and see it ; as near as I may jndg'e, it 
was about forty feet in leii^lh, and about fifteen or 
siKlecu feet broad ; and at the F first looked at it, 
about nine feet deep: but it waS' said they dug; it near 
twenty feet deep afterwards, in one ])arl of it, till they 
could g;o no tlee[)er for tlie water ; for they had, it 
seems, dug- several large pits before tliisj^ for though 
the plague was long a coming to our parish, yet 
when it did come, there was no parish in or about 
Loudon where it rag'cd with such \ioleiice as iu the 
parishes of Aldgate and Whitechapel. 

“ It was about the lOtli of September that my cu- 
riosity led, or rather drove me to go and see this ])it 
again, when there had been near four hundred jieojde 
buried in it; and 1 was not content to see it in the 
day time, as 1 had done before, for then there would 
liavc been nothing to ha\c seen^out the loose earth; 
for all tlie bodies. that were thrown iu were immediately 
covered with earth by those they called the buriers, 
which at other times were called bearers ; but 1 re- 
solved to go iu the iiiglit, andb.ee some ol tliem thrown 
in. There vvas a strict order to j)re\eut jieople coming 
to those pits, and that was only to ])re\eut infection ; 
but after some time that order was more necessary, for 
])eoplethat were infected, and near their end, and deli- 
rious also, w'ould run to those pits w rajd in' blankets, 
or rugs, and throw themselves in, and, as they said, 
Imry themsehes. 1 got admittance into tlie church- 
yard by being accpuiiutod witli the sexton who at- 
tended, w’lio, though he did not refuse me at all, yet 
earnestly jiersuaded me not to go; telling me very 
seriously, for Ijc was a good religious and sensible 
man, that it wais indeed their business and duty to 
venture and to run all haz-ards, and that iu it they 
might hope to be preserved ; but that i had no ap- 
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parent call ig it*hut niy own curiosity, which, he said, 
he believed I would not ])retcnd wassutlicient to justify 
my running’ iliaf Iiazard. 1 told him J had been 
])ressed in my mind to j 2 ;o, and that ])erha}xs it mi 2 ;ht 
be an instructing si^’lit, and one that would not be 
without its uses. ‘ Nay,’ said the ”ood man, ‘if you 
will venture iipf)n that scoie, name of Clod i^'o in, for, 
depend ujioii it, it will be a seimon to \on, it may be 
the best }nnt.'\er heard in your life. It is a speakinp; 
sin'ht,’ said he, ‘and has a voice with it, and a loud 
one, to call us all to re}5entance and wdth that he 
ojiened the door, and said, ‘Clo il }ou will.’ 

“ Ills discourse had shocked my resolution a little, 
and I stood wa\erin<>* for a oood while, but just at that 
interval I saw two links come over trom the end ot the 
]\1inorics, and heard the bellman, and then fipjiParcd ti 
dead-cart, as thej^’alled it, coming over the streets, so 1 
could no loni»er resist in\ desiie of sceinji; it, and went 

in It had in it •^xteen or seventeen bodies, some 

were Vviajit u}) in linen shei t^, some in rii^s, some 
little other than naked, or so loose that what covering; 
the\ had fell trom them in the shootine: out of the cart, 
and tlie\ tell tpilte naked amongst the rest; but the 
naitier w^as not much to them, nor the indecency to 
ail) one else, secini*' llie) were all dead, and wcie to 
be huddled togvther into the common ”ia\e of wian- 
kmd, as me nia> call it, for here was no dilferenee 
made, but ])oor and lich went togetlier; th.cre w^as no 
other way ot burials, neitluM’ was it possible there 
should, lor eotiins were not to be had for the prodi- 
gious numbeis that tell in such a ealamit) as this. 

It was rojjoited, b) wav of scandal nj.on the hii- 
riers, lliat if any corpse was deliv ered to tlieni. (h cently 
wound nj), as we called it then, in a windiiiii sheet, 
tied over the head and tcet, which some did, and which 
was fvenerally of i;-ood linen — 1 sa) it was reported 
that the buiiers were so wicked as to stri]) them in the 
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cart, and carry them quite naked to ilie gTOund ; but 
as I cannot credit any thiiip; so vile among Christians, 
and at a time so filled with terrors as that was, I can 
only relate it, and leave it uiideterinincd. 

“ Innumerable stories also wlnt about of the cruel 
behaviour and practice of nurses ‘who attended the 
sick, and of their hastening on the fate of those they 
attended in their sickness'^’'. . . .It is to he observed, 
that the women were in all this calamity the most rash, 
fearless, and desperate creatures, and as there were 
vast iiiimbers that went about as nurses to tend those 
that were sick, they committed a great many petty 
thieveries in the houses where they were employed, and 
some of them were ])nl)Iicly whi])pcd ior it, when jier- 
haps they ought rather to lune been hanged for ex- 
amples, f)r numbers of houses were robbed on these 
occasions ; till at length the parish rjlicers were sent to 
recommend nurses to the sick, and always took an 
account of wlio it was they sent/so as that they might 
call them to account, if the house had been abused 
where they were placed. But these robberies extended 
chieliy to wearing clothes, linen, and what rings or 
money they coidd come at, wlieii the person died who 
was under their care, but not to a general plunder of 
the houses; and I couKl gi\e \on an account of one 
of fhesc nurses, who, several )ears after, being on her 
<Ieath-l)cd, conf'essed with the uUnosi horror the rob- 
beries she had committed at the time of her being a 
nurse, and by wliieh she hud enriched herself to a 
great degree; but as for murders, I do not find that 
there ever was any jiroof of the tacts, in the manner 
as it has been rejiorted, except as above. They did 
tell me indeed of a nurse in one place that laid a wet 
cloth on the face of a dying patient whom she tended, 
and so put an end to his lite, who was just expiring 
before ; and another that smothered a young woman 
♦ P. 76, 
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she was looking to when she was in a fainting fit, and 
would have come to herself; some that killed them 
by giving them one thing, some another, and some 
starved them by giving them nothing at all. But 
these stories had tvvft marks of suspicion that always 
attended them, *which caused me alwa\s to slight 
them, and to look u]Km them as mere stories that 
people continually frighted each oilier with. That, 
wherever ittvvas that we heard it, they alvva\s jihiced 
the scene at the further end of the town, opposite or 
most remote from where you were to hear it. In the 
next place, of whatsoever |)art you heard the story, the 
particulars were always the same, especially that of 
laying a wet double clout on a d\iug man’s face, and 
that of smothering a young gentlewoman, so tliat it 
was apjiareiit, at least to my judgment,* tlnit there 
was more of talent ban of truth in tliose things^/^ 

“ I liad some little obligations upon me to go to my 
brother’s house, whi^h w<is in Coleman-street jiarish, 
and w'hich he had left to my care, atid 1 went at first 
every day, but atterwards only once or twice a week. 

“ ill these walks I bad many disiiial scenes before 
m> eyes; as particularly of persons falling dead in the 
streets, terrible shrieks and screechmgs of women, 
who ill their agonies would throw open tlieir chamher 
windows, and er^ out in a dismal surprising nuymer. 
It is im]:^)ssible to describe the variety ol’ jjiislures in 
whicli the passions of the poor jieople would express 
themselves. 

“ Jbissing through Tokenhonse-yard, in Lothbury, 
of a sudden a easement violentl) opened just over my 
head, and a woman gave three trighlfui screeches, and 
then cried, ‘Oh! death, death, death!’ in a most 
iniiriitable tone, and whicli struck me with hoiror and 
a chillness in my very blood. There w'as nobody to 
be seen in the whole street, neither did any iither win- 
* P. 110, ll‘2. 
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dow open, for people had no 'CurioSity, now in any 
case; iior could any body help one another; so 1 
went on to pass into Bell-alley. 

ust in Bell-alley, on the rif^ht hand of the passa[ 2 ;e, 
tliere was a more terrible cry than that, thoug h it was 
not so directed out at the window, but the whole fa- 
mily was in a terrible f‘rip;‘ht, and I could hear women 
and children run screaniiii« about the rooms like 
distracted, when a G;arret- window opened, and some- 
body from a window the other side the alley called 
and asked, ‘ What is the matter.’ Upon which, from 
the first window il was answered, ‘ () Lord! my old 
master has limited himself.* Tlie other asked a^ain, 
‘ Is he cpiite dead?’ and the first answered, ‘Ay, ay, 
dead and cold.’ 4'his ])ers(m was a merchant and a 
deput^-alo'ermaii, and very rich. I care not to men- 
tion his name, thouj 2 ;h 1 knew his nhme too, but that 
would be a hardship to the laniil.Y, which is now fioii- 
rishinu; ag’ain. 

“ But this is but one. It is ‘'carce credible what 
dreadfiiJ cases happened in particular families every 
day : ])eople in the rag’e of tjic dislemj)er, or in the 
torment of tlicir swellings, which was indeed intoler- 
able, runniiifr out of their own gcweriinient, ra\ inland 
distracted, and oftentimes layiii<^ \iolenl iiands upon 
themseUes, throwing; theinscKes out at their wimlow's, 
shooting themselves, &'c. ; mothers murdec ing their 
own children in their lunacy; some d>iiig of mere 
gnel', as a passion ; some of ineie iiiglit and sur])rise, 
without any infection at all: others flighted into 
idiotism and foolish distractions ; some into de&jiair 
and lunacy ; others into melancholy madness. 

“The pain of the swelling was in particular very vio- 
lent, and to some intolerable ; the iihysicians and sur- 
geons may be said to have tortured many ])oor crea- 
tures, even to death. The swellings in some grew 
hard, and they applied violent drawing plasters or 
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poultices to break them ; and if these did not do, they 
ctit and scarified them in a terrible manner. In some 
those swellings were made hard, partly by the force of 
the distemper, and partly by their being too violently 
drawn, and were so* hard that no instrument could 
cut them ; and tfien they burnt them with caustics, so 
that many died raving mad with the torment, and 
some ill the very operation. In these distresses, some 
for want offielp to hold them down in their beds, or 
to look to them, laid hands upon themselves as above; 
some broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and 
would run directly down to the river, if they were 
not stopped by the watchmen or other officers, and 
))lunge themselves into the water, wherever they found 
it^.” 

‘‘One of the worst days we had in the \thofe time, 
as I thought, in the beginning of September, 
when indeed good people were beginning to think that 
(jod was resolved tamake a full end of the people iii 
this miserable city. This was at that time when the 
plague was fully come into the eastern parishes. The 
parish ol’ Aldgate, if J^may give iriy opinion, buried 
abo\e JOOO a week for two weeks, though the bills 
did not say so nuiny ; but it surrounded me at so dis- 
mal a rate, that there w^as not a house in twenty un- 
infected. In the Minories, in Iloundsditch, and in 
those parte of Aldgate parish about the Butcher-row, 
and the alleys over against me, I say in those places 
death reigned in every corner. Wliitechapel parish 
was in the same condition, and though much less than 
ihe parish I lived in, yet buried near fiOO a week, by 
the bills; and in my opinion near twice as many. 
Whole families, and indeed whole streets of families, 
were swept away together, insomuch as it was fre- 
quent for neighbours to call to the bcll-iiiaii to go to 
* l>. 10 j, 10«. 
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such and such houses and fetch out tli^ people, for 
that they were all dead. 

“ And indeed the work of removing* the dead bodies 
by carts was now grown so v,'*ry odious and dan- 
gerous, that it was complained of that the bearers did 
not take care to clear sucli houses, wlicre all the inha- 
bitants were dead, but that some ot‘ the botlies lay 
unburied, till the neighbouring families ^ere olfendcd 
with the stench, and consequently infected. And 
this neglect of tlie officers was such, that the church- 
wardens and constables were summoned to look after 
it, and even the justices of the Hamlets were obliged 
to venture their lives among them to quicken and en- 
courage them; for innumerable of the bearers died of 
the distemper, infected by the bodies tliey were obliged 
to come so near ; and had it had not been that the 
number of people who wanted employment, and 
wanted bread, as 1 have said bef me, was so great that 
necessity drove them to undertake any thing, and 
venture any thing, they would never have found 
people to be employed, and then the bodies of the 
dead would have lain above g.ound, and have perished 
and rotted in a dreadful manner. 

“ But the inagistiates cannot be enough commended 
in this, that they kept such good order for the burying 
of the dead, tliat as fast as any ol those the^ enq)lo}cd 
to carry olfor bury the dead fell sick and died, as was 
many times the case, they immediately sup])licd the 
places witii others, which, by reason of the great num- 
ber of poor that was left out of business, was not liard 
to do. Tiiis occasioned that notwithstanding the 
infinite number of jicople which died, and were sick, 
almost all together, yet they were always cleared away 
and carried ofl’ every night, so that it was never to be 
said of London that the living were not able to bury 
the dead. 
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As the de.solatioa was p^reater during; those terrible 
times, so the amazement of the people increased, and 
a thousand unaccountable thing;s they would do in the 
violence of their frigjht, as others did the same in the 
agfonics of their diJtemper, and this part was very 
aflecting; : some^vent roarings and crying-, and wrinjr- 
in^ of their hands along^ the streets ; some would jro 
j)ra}iiig', and liftings up their hands to heaven, calling- 
upon God fc)r mercy. 1 cannot say, indeed, whether 
this was not in their distraction ; but be it so, it was 
still ail indication of a more serious mind, when they 
liad the use of their senses, and was much better, even 
as it was, than the frightful yellings and cr\ings that 
c\er} day, and especially in the evenings, were heard 
in some streets. I suppose the world has heard of the 
famous Solomon Eagle, an enthusiast : hetth(jugh not 
infected at all Tmt in his head, went about denouncing 
of judgment U])on the city in afnghttul manner, some- 
times (|uite naked, i^id with a pan of burning charcoal 
i)\\ Ills head. What he said, or pretended indeed, I 
could not learn. 

‘‘ J will not say whether that clergyman was di.s- 
traeted or luit, or whether he did it out of pure zeal 
iui the poor peojile, who went every evening through 
the streets of Whitechapel, and with his hands lilted 
up, repeated that part of the liturgy of the church 
continually, ‘ Spare us, good Lord ; spare thy people 
whom liiou hast redeemed with thy most precious 
blood.’ I say 1 cannot speak positively of these 
tilings, because these were oidy the dismal objects 
whieh reprc'^ented tliemscives to me as 1 looked 
through my chamtier vs'iiidows, tor 1 seldom opened 
tlie caseineiil.s, hile I confined myself wit liiii doors 
(luring that most violent raging of the pc'-tilence; 
when indeed many began to llimk, and even to say, 
that tlierc would none escape; and indeed 1 begun 
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to think SO too, and therefore kept witlun doors for 
about a fortnight, and never stirred out. But I could 
not hold it. Besides there were some peojde who, 
notwithstanding the danger, did ^ not omit publicly to 
attend the worship of God, e\eii in thg most danoerous 
times And though it is true that a great many of 
the clerg} did shut up then churches and fled, as 
othei people did, for the safety of then lives, yet all 
did not do so , some ventured to ofliciate, and to l^ecp 
up the assemblies of the people by constant prayers, 
and some times seimons, or brief exhortations to re- 
pentance and leformation, and this as long as they 
uould hear them. And dissenters did the like also, 
and even in the veiy ehurches, vvheie the pnish 
ministers wtie eithei dead orfkd , noi v is there any 
loom fdi liakiiig any diflerence at ^such a time as 
this t\ab^. 



Reverse of the med il pi \en in p SO Here e^e^y thinp i prosper >iis a 
eorn field (n tht on{ sidt i Mne}ari on i l other in front ire sh ps 
ri lit ^ in (] 11 1, tnd tl e \\ ithered tiee has put forth It ives 1 1 ( lipuie 
in fr nt Wile iinit ibout hib dim, seems meant for St 1 dul it 
gtii 1 * Mtrt goodness * 

Prpvs, Sc])t 3. — Loid sda) — “ Up and put on my 
silk coloiiicd suit, veiy fine, and my peiiwig, bought 
P 131,135 
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a p^ood while since, but durst not wear, because the 
plague was'iu Westminster when I bou2:ht it; and it 
IS a wonder what will be the fashion after the plague 
is done as to periwigs, for nobody will dare to buy 
any hair for fear o^§ the infection, that it had been 
cut off the head‘i of ])eo])lc dead of the plague/’ 

It would be a great shame to laugh at Mr. Pepys, 
after he has done so much to amuse the woild : i)ut 
these, and ^such as these, aie the most cuiious and 
impoitant jiarticulars eoiiceiiiing the pestilence re- 
corded in Ills minute and extensive diarv. 
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Chapter III 

Siege* of PI iti* i — Nnir until — 1 ic — Sjricuso— 1 n '.(f (in ii\ illtl in 
— Si( gp of Jtiusihn — OfLi K 1 — ] iR t < I tl i\ ou 1 n 
poiidtT— btg cl Osttn 1- M ij, lebu g — Cl ri ter of tit i r i iiy 
trool •> of the se\c ntcii th c ntui) — Siet e of / u g i 

Tiir cautions policy of IVruks, and the ])la”iic, 
combined to rendci the two Inst^eaisot the war 
barren ot incidents "Jhe third campaign opened 
more encioetic illv with the sieG,e ol Phitdpa, the old 
and taithlul ally ot Athens "this is the c irhest siei;e 
ot which we h<i\e an\ toll and iiirliciilai account; 
and sonic siirpnsc ina) be iclt at the ludcness and 
iiicthcacy ot the incaiib employed in piobccuUng it 
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by tlie most military nation of Greece. For this, 
however, all previous history prepares us. To the 
early Greeks fortifications of any strength appear to 
have presented insuperable obstacles. Not a city of 
any note can be mentioned which was taken by fair 
fighting, Troy* was impregnable by force. Eira 
was taken in consequence of its being accidentally 
left unguarded^. Ithome held out for ten years, and 
at last obtaftied honourable terms of surrender. And 
when Cyrus marched against Babylon, the inhabi 
tants, trusting in their walls and their magazines, 
“ made no account at all of being besieged; but 
Cyrus became greatly puzzled what to do, having 
spent much time there and made no progress at allf.’’ 
The stratagem by which he took it at last is well 
known : he laid dry the Vied of the EuphratK?s, and 
introduced a b>dy‘ of troops through the deserted 
channel; yet danger, even from this quarter, had 
lieeii /oieseeii and guarded against, if proper caution 
had been used. Each side of the river was lined 
with walls, and gates were placed at the end of the 
stu ets which led down to the waterside; so that, 
as Herodotus himself remarks, if the Persians had 
been on their guard the attemjit might have been 
(lefuited by meiely closing the gates, and the assail- 
am‘' might lla^e been cut off entirely by missile 
weajioi)}* IV ut, to ret inn to Plata^a, the Spartans 
Avere notoriously unskilled, even among the Greeks, 
ill this branch of warfare. Mililar) engines the} had 
none ; a want arising probably from tlieii* national 
poverty ; lor the ram was known, and was einplo}ed, 
.some say invented, by Pericles, at the siege of Samos, 
some }ears before the Peloponnesian war broke out. 
]t is remarkable that from tliis lime downwards to the 
invention of gunpowder no material discovciy was 
made in this branch of the military art, except the 
* Vol, I p. t i* 
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introduction of movinp; towers. Lines of clrcutnval- 
lation, as they were the earliest, continued to be the 
surest means of overcoming; the ])ertinacious resis- 
tance of stone and mortar. Siicli was the case even 
at Rome, after tlie vast inilu\ of wealth Iroin con- 
quered provinces had facilitated th ' cou^^truction of 
the largest and most expensive machines; and the 
vast scale uj)oii which those tem])orarv inclosures 
weic completed, exhibit most strikingly tl^e laborious- 
ness of the Roman legionaries. This, however, is 
forein'u to our j)reseiit subject. If the reader has any 
curiosity res])ccting* these works he will lind some 
remarkable ones described in Caesar’s Commentaries*. 

Just before war broke out between Athens and 
Sparta, the Tiiebans, always jealous of Athens, and 
more q^spc^dally envious of its strict coni'cction with 
Platiea, over which, as the head of Boeotian con- 
federacy, they claimed the same undefined but op- 
jiressivc authority, which was exwised by the Athe- 
nians and other leading cities oNcr their allies, made 
an attempt to gain ])()sscssion of Jdatte.i, in concert 
willi a party within its walls, consisting of citizens 
(lissatistied with the existing* government. Ry the 
contrivance of the latter a body of Tlieban troops 
was iiitrodueed by night, vvlio, without a struggle, 
became, to all apjiearauce, masters of the town, piled 
tlieir arms in the market-place, and invited tip inhabi- 
tants to ])l;ice themselves under the ])r()tection of 
Thebes. But the Athenian parl^ was gieatly pre- 
ponderant, and discovering the small nuniher of their 
enemies they t(»ok courage^ and assaulted them. 
Almost all the Thebans were made jirisoners, and 

* See the s.irge of Alcsia, \ii. 7-, or the ciicunnallation of 
Pompey al 1 lyrrachiuro, by (\i*sar\ army, Pell. Ci\. iii. 4 '^. The 
lines of'l'orres Veiiias, draun hylhe BriU'-h in the PemnMil.ir war, 
may however c ompele, ti)r their exlenl and the labour beslovvcd 
(»u iliein, with any of these ancient work^. 
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subsequently put to death, in contravention of a pro- 
mise of personal security implied, if not absolutely 
expressed in words. Immediate notice of what had 
occurred was sent to jhe Athenians, who, considering* 
this as the comme^icement of war, removed the women, 
and children, and all who were unfit for military duty, 
from J’latica, scndinp^ thither eig^hty of their own 
citizens to yicrease the garrison, and also probably 
to jviiard ap;ainst any further attempts on the part of 
the disafiected. 

No disturbance was given to Platsea during the 
two first years of the war. At the commencement of 
the third, Archidamus, the Sj)artan king and general, 
finding that the annual devastation of Attica was of 
no service to the Peloponnesian conredey*acy, and 
unwilling perhs^s to incur the liazard of enter- 
ing an infected country, marched to Platfca, niiich, 
in consequence of it%i evertions in the Persian war, 
had been invested by the general consent of Greece 
wiiii privileges of an almost sacred character. The 
nature of these privileges, and the singular proposal 
to which they gave risi^ will be best understood from 
the narration of Thucydides. 

“ Hie next summer the Peloponnesians and their 
confederates came not into Attica, but turned their 
arms against Platiea, led by Archidamus, the son of 
Zeuxidamus, king of the Jjacedfcmonians, who, having 
))itched his camp, was about to waste the territory 
thereof. Put the J^latacaiis sent ambassadors pre- 
sently unto him, with words to this effect : ‘ Archi- 
damus, and you Laccdauiioiiiaiis, you do neither 
jusfly, nor worthy yourselves and ancestors, in mak- 
ing war upon Platiea. For Pausaiiias of Laceda'- 
mon, the son of ('leombroiiis, having (together with 
such Grecians as were content to undergo the danger 
of the battle that was fought in this our territory) 
delivered all Gieece from tlie^^Iavery of the Persians, 
when lie oifered sacrifice in the • market-place of 
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PiatsBa to Jupiter the deliverer, ( ailed together all 
the coufedeiates, diid cji anted to the PlaUcans this 
pruiki^e , thitiheii tit} and teintoiv should be tiee: 
that none should make inijust wai aouin'^t them, nor 
i»o about to enslave them, and'*!! any did, the ton 
itdeiaU s then picseiit should use then utmost ability 
to ieveMi:»t tluii ([uiiitP These piivilii^es ^our 
laliitis Planted us loi oui \alour and /( d in those 
duiocis Hut now do }on the dean 6)uliar>, toi 
}ou join with oui ^leitest tiiLinics, the I htbans, to 
biiii^ us iiilo sul)j« ttion. Tiitrdoie tailing to witness 
the gods then swoin b\, and the gods pttiihai to 
}our antcstral destent, and oui ov\n iotal gods, we 
uquire }ou, that }ou do no damage to the teni- 
loi} of i^latcea, not violate tliose oaths, but that 
>ou sufieihis to eiijoy oui libeity in siitli soit as was 
allowed ns by Pausaiiiast ^ 

* Aftci the bittlc of PIdtxi, the Athtnnns and laccdimo- 
ni Ills cunteniing l/i the (nnt<ia, oi prize toi huin^ bthwed 
best 1(1 the biLtlc, tlial h iiiour, by iht mttliilion ot the ( orin- 
tiiuiis, \\ \.s (oiiitrrcd on tlu PI U i ms, wliosc sij,n il /cil through- 
out the Pti-siiu M ir IS liu ttc i, ( lU huulv, to dtstrvc such 
1 distincliun 't tlu sinu l me a )cirly si rilicc w is appointed 
to be liel 1 it PI III 1 111 hom ur ot itu si uii , iiid a ort of sacied 
thiiiclei w conli lied both on tlu Phtdeaus uid their teiiitory, 
wilh the piiMkge-^ I eie eiiuineiited 

f Dr Arnold ohseivcs ill it ihi> is a goi { instaiice ( f tint fea- 
tuK 1 (jieek p Ktluism, bywhi h Ue f ds wt le ^«vnov\ n and 
honouied is si indnig iii p irtii u ai rtliluii to maiikind , not as 
the ^Miei il inoj il ouiiioisol the vvoill Jhiei clisstsol gods 
Avtu hiu iinoke 1 , eieli i-s hiiing » )( i il p iiut ol honoui in- 

\ul\el in lh( ohseivilnn of the oiUs hei meiUioneJ , those 
wlmse uimis pledged to die obscix inie ol il, ind \\ ho Mould 

be pel mill} illiouted by it loliltuii, the iiuestnl go Is (^hot 
<Tct.-^ Oi) 1)1 lue ijicedeuio who would ukt ii II th it the 

let ot then dtsccudirit Piu inias, si ould U disii^n led, oi the 
tombs ol tlu 1 1C dimonii s t Plitii lugleited oi ptoliii d, 
iiul the Io( d ^o Is ot iy\i<(^iot) 1 ) whoii ilu terntoi) w is as a 
lioim and wli ) must ( \pcet to I e dinu I tiieii worship, il their 
emnti) should be oceupiid by btiugcisj wlio would bung then 
own jjods don^ w ill them 
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“ The Pl;\tjr:ins havinsf tlms v^id, Arcliidamus ro' 
plied, and said thus : ‘ Men of Platiea, if \ou would 
do as ye say, you say what is just. For as Pausa- 
nias hath «:raiited to you, so also be you free ; and 
help to set free the fcst, who having been partakers 
of tlie same dangers then, and bcin»' comprised in the 
same oatli with ymrselvcs, are now brouo’ht into sub- 
jection by the Athenians. And this so o-rcat pre- 
paration aiul war is only for the deliverance of them 
and others ; of which, if you will especially partici- 
pate, keep \onr oaths; at least (as w'e have also 
advised )ou formerly) be (juiet, and enjoy your own, 
in neutrality, receiviii£r lM)th sides in the way of fiiend- 
shij), neither side in the way of faction. And these 
tltini};s will content us.’ Thus said Arcliidamus. 
And the ambassadors of Plat tea, when*the*y heard 
him, returned to the city ; and havinjv communicated 
liis answer to tlie^ })eople, l)rou^ht word af^'ain to 
Aiehidamus, ‘ That what he had advised was impos- 
sible lor them to jiorform, without feave of the Athe- 
nians, in wdiose keeping- were their wives and chil- 
dren : and tiiat they (Reared also Itir the whole city, 
lest vvlien the Tjaceda'inonians were ^one the Athe- 
nians slionid come and take the custody of it out of 
llieir liands ; or that the Thebans, as beiiio; compre- 
licnded in liie oath that they would admit b{>th 
parties,^ should attain attempt to siujirisc it.’ i5ut 
Arcliidamus, to cncourai>e tliem, made tliis answer : 

* Deliver }oii unions I.aeedannoniaus jour city and 
vour houses ; show us the bounds of vour territory ; 
give us vour trees by tale, and whatsoever else can 
be numbered; and depart yourselves, wdntlier you 
shall think o'ood, as long as the war lastctii. And 
when it shall be ended we will deliver it all unto yon 
again : in the mean time we will kec]) these things 
as deposited, and will cultivate your ground, and 
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pay you rent for it, as much as shall suffice for your 
maintenance.* 

Hereupon the ambassadors went iif^ain into the 
city, and having consulted with the people, made 
answer : ‘ That they would acquaint the Athe- 
nians with it, and if they would consent they would 
then accept the condition; till then they desired a 
susj)ension of anus, and not to have their territory 
wasted.’ Upon this he granted them so many days' 
truce as was requisite for their return, and for so 
long forbore to waste their tenitory. When the 
Platuean ambassadors were arrived at Athens, and 
bad advised on the matter with the Athenians, they 
returned to the city with this answer : ‘ The Athenians 
say, that neither in former times, since we were their 
confedorat 's, did they ever abandon us to the injury 
of any, nor will they now neglect'^ us, but give us 
their utmost assistance; and they conjure us, by the 
oath of our fathers, not to make any alienation touch- 
ing the league.’ 

“ When the ambassadors had made this report, 
the IMatteans resolved in their councils not to betray 
the Athenians, but rather to enduie, it it must be, the 
wasting of their territory before their eyes, and to 
sutler whatsoever misery could betal them ; and no 
more to go lbrtb» but from the walls to make them 
this answer : ‘ That it was impo.->sible for, them to 
do as the Laceda!inoiiians had required.’ When they 
had answered so, Archidamus the king first made a 
protestation to the gods and heroes ot tlic country, 
saying thus : ‘ All ye gods and heroes, protectors of 
the land of Plataea, be witnesses that we neither 
invade this territory, wherein our fathers, after their 
vows unto you, overcame the Medes, and which you 
made propitious for the Grecians to fight in, unjustly 
now in the beginning, because they have first broken 
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the leasj’ue they had sworn ; nor what we shall further 
do will be any injury, because though we have 
offered many aiid reasonable conditions, they have 
yet been all refused. Assent yet also to the punish- 
ment of the beginnei^ of injury, and to the revenge 
of those that bear lawful arms/ 

“ Having made this protestation to the gods, he 
made ready his army for the war. And first having 
felled tiees,®he theiewith made a palisado about the 
lown that none might go out. Thai done, they 
raided a mount against the wall, hoping with so 
great an army all at work at once, to ha\e (piickly 
taken it. And, having cut down timber in the 
mountain (hthieion, they built a fiame of timber and 
wattled it about on cither side, to serve instead of wall, 
to keep the earth from falling too much awa\, cast 
into it stones aiTh earth, and whatsoever eKe woLild 
scr\etofili It up. h'e\eiity days and nights continually 
they cast u]) the mound, dividing thewoik between 
them for rest in such manner, as some might be 
caiTMiig whilst others took their sleep and food. 
And (hey were urged to labour b) the L-ice(Uemonian 
oflueis, wlio commanded severally the contingents 
ot the allied cities. The i'latieaiis seeing tlie mount 
to rise, made (he frame ( f a wall witli wood, which, 
having placed on tlie wall of the city in the place 
where il» mount touched, they built it within full 
of bucks, taken from the adjoining houses, for that 
piirposc demolished; the timbers serving to bind 
tli(‘m (ogelhei, that the bmlding miglit not be weak- 
ened by the height. 1'he same was also covered 
with skins and leather, both to keep the timber born 
shot of wildfire and those tliat wrought fiom danger. 
So that the heioht of the wall was great on one side, 
and the mount went uj) as fast on tlic other. The 
PlatFcans used also tliis device; they biake a hole in 

VOL. II. . ll 
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their own wall, where the mount joined, and drew the 
earth from it into the city. But the Peloponnesians, 
when they found it out, rammed clay into cases made 
of reeds, which they cast into the cavity, with inten- 
lion that the mound should dot moulder, and he 
carried away like loose earth. The i'latajans, ex- 
cluded here, gave over that plot, and digging a secret 
mine, which they carried under the mount from 
\\ithin the city by conjecture, fetched avv'.i} the earth 
again, and were a long time undiscovered; so that 
the earth being continually carried out below, it was 
no use to cast fresh stuff on the mound, which still 
settled down into the excavatioiu Nevertheless, fear- 
ing that tliey should not be able even tlius to hold out, 
being few against many, they devised this further: they 
gave ot^er forking at the high wall ajvaiust the mount, 
and beginning at both ends ot* it, where the w'all w'as 
low, built another wall in form of* a erescent, inward 
to the city, tliat, if the great wall were taken, this 
rniglil resist, anVl ])iit the enemy to make another 
inouiil, in tlie continuing of which fuither inwards 
they should have their labour over again, and withal 
should be more exposed on either side to missile wea- 
])ons. And at the same time that the} were raising 
the mount, the Pelo[)(>nnesiaiis brouglit to the city 
their engines of batter} ; one of which, by lielj) of 
the mount, they applied to the bii’h wall, v*herew'ith 
they mueli shook it, and put the Plata'aiis into great 
fear; and others to oilier jiarts ol* the wall, wliich 
the Platieans broke partly b\ casting ropes about 
tliein, and paitly WMtli great beams, whicii being 
hung in long iron chains by either end ujioii two 
otlier great beams jetting over, and inclining from 
above the wall like to horns, they drew up to them 
ill a horizontal ])osition, and v\heii the engine was 
about to make a blow any where, they let go the 
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cliains and let *1110 beam fall, which, by the violence of 
its descent, lorokc oiftlie head of the battering-ram. 

“ Alter this, tlie relopoiinesiaiis, seeing tlicir 
engines availed not, and thinking it hard to take the 
city by any ])ieseiit violence, prepared themselves to 
(h aw an enclosure all arnundit. Jliitfiistthey thought 
hi to attempt it by fire, being no great city, and when 
the wind should rise, if they could, to burn it; for 
there was iii^ way tijcvdid not think oii, to lane gained 
it without expense and long siege. Having therefbie 
brought faggots, they cast them from the mount into 
ilic sjiace between it and their new wall, whieli by 
so many bands was quickly filled ; and then into as 
inncli of the lest of the city as at that distance they 
could reach; and throwing amongst them fire, toge- 
ther with hiimstone and pilch, kindled tlie*w(fbd, and 
raised sncli a flaine, us the hke w'us never seen before, 
made by tlie hand of man. For it has been known 
that a lores! In the mountains has taken lire’^' spon- 
taiuousiy Irom the friction of its boughs in a In'gh 
wind, and buist into flames. But this fire was a great 
on(‘, and the riatiuans^ that had escaped other inis- 
chiels, wanted little of being cimsumed by this ; for 
Iheie was a large ])art of ihe town within which it 
was impossible to ajiproacli ; and if the wind had 
blown the lire that way (as the enemy hoped it 
might) tliey could ne\er have escaped. It is also 
rcjH)rted that there lell much rain then, with great 
thuiuler, and that the llamc was extinguished and 
the (hmger ceased by that. 

“ i\oAV the Peloponnesians, when they failed like- 
wise of this, retaining a ])art of their army, and dis- 
missing the rest, enclosed the city about with a wall, 
dividing the circumference thereof to the charge of 
the several cities. There was a ditcli both witliin 

.1 i, (,',/}'((/ the, llificloiCj may lia\c been greater. 

* n 2 
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and without it, out of whicli they made their bricls ; 
and after it was finished, which was about the risings 
of A returns"^', they left a guard for onedialf of the 
wall (for the other was guardt'd by the Ibrotiaiis), 
and departed with the re<^t of tl:^ir arm}, and were 
(lissohed according to their cities. The Plataeans 
had before this scut their wives ami children, and all 
tlieir unsers iceable men to Athens. The rest were 
besieged, being in number, of the riatioans them- 
selves four liundred, of Atlienians eighty, and one 
hundred and ten women to dress their meat. These 
were all when tlie siege was first laid, and not more, 
neither free nor bond, in the city. In this manner 
were tlie Plataeans besieged t*” 

The blockade continued for about a year and a half, 
during v'hiwh the historian does not advert to it. At 
the end of that time, in the winter, c. 428-7, the 
garrison, after deliberation, being pressed by luiiigcr, 
and dcspaiiing of any help from 'Athens, resolved to 
abandon the city, and force a passage through the 
line of circumvallation. Half the number took alarm 
at the seeming rashness of the attempt, and declined 
to share it ; but about two liuhdred and twenty jier- 
sisted in tlieir resolution. We now return to tlie 
historian’s narrative : — 

“ As for the- wall of the Peloponnesian-^, it was 
thus built ; it consisted of a double t ircie, oiiCifowards 
Plata'a, and another outward, in case of an assault 
from Athens. These two walls wore distant one 
iVorn the other about sixteen feet ; and lliat sixteen 
feet of space betw'een them was disposed and built 
into cabins for the force that kept the works whicli, 
were so joined and continued one to another, that 

* That is, \Alien the star begins to lise before the sun, and so 
becomes \isihle »n the morniu". This in the case of Aicturus 
uceuired atiout the middle of September. 

•j I’iiuevd. li. 71, 78. 
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the whole appeared to be one thick wall, with battle- 
ments on either side. At every ten battlements 
stood a g-reat tower of the same breadth as the 
walls, and stretching across them from the inner to 
the outer face, that there W'as no passage by the 
side of a tower, but through the midst of it. And 
such nights as there happened any storm of rain, they 
u‘-cd to (jui|, the battlements of the wall, and to walcli 
under the lowers, as being* not tar asunder, and 
etnered ])cside overhead. Such was the form of the 
wall wherein the Pelopoiiiiesians kept their watch. 

“ The Platieaiis, after the^ Avere ready, waiting for 
a tempestuous night of wind and rain, and wdthal 
moonless, went out of the city, and were conducted 
by those men who had proposed the atte|nj^. And 
Inst tlioy })assH the ditcli that was about the town, 
and thou enme uj) close to the wall of the enemy, 
who tliiough the darkness could not see them com- 
ing, nor hear them for the clatter of the storm wliicli 
(how lied the noise of their approach. And they came 
on besides at a good distance one from the other, 
that they might not be betrayed by the clashing ot 
ilitn aims ; and w^ere but lightly armed, and not shod 
but on the left foot, h^r the more steadiness in the 
mud. I'hey came thus to the battlements in one of 
ihe spa(jj.'s lietvveen tower and tow^er, knowing* that 
there was now no watch kept there. And fust came 
tliey that can led the ladders, and placed them to the 
wall ; tlieii twelve lightly armed, only with a dagger 
and a breast-plate, went uj), led I)> Ammeas, the son 
ot Coru'bus, who was the lirst that mounted ; and 
alter him ascended Ins followers, to each tower six. 

those succeeded otiicrs liglitly armed, tliat carried 
the daits, lor wlioih they that came after earned tar- 
gets at their backs, that they might be the more 
expedite to get up, which targets they were to deliver 
to them when they came to ilie eiieiii). At lenglln 
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when most«of them were ascended, they, were heard 
by tlie watchmen that were in the towers ; for one of 
the Platicans, taking hold of the battlements, threw 
down a tile, which made a noise in the fall, and 
presently there was an alarm; and ♦he army run to 
the wall, for in the dark and stormy nip^ht they knew 
not what the danger was. And the fMaUeans that 
were left in the city came forth withal, ay.d assaulted 
the wall of the Peloponnesians on the opposite ]’)art 
to that where their men went over; so that they wore 
all in a tumuli in their several places, and nol any of" 
them that watched durst stir to the aid ot" the rest, 
nor were able to conjecture what liad haj)pened. Put 
those three hundred ' that were appointeil to assist 
the watch jUpon all occasions (>f need, went without 
the walk and made towards the plac^ of the elainonr. 
They also held up the fires by wliich they used to 
make known the approach ot\ enemies, towards 
'J’hebes. But then the Plata'ans likewise held out 
many other fires from the wall of the city, which for 
that ])iirpose they had before prepared, to confound 
the meaning- of the enemy’s signal-fire«, and that the 
Thebans, ajipreheiiding the matter otherwise than it 
was, might forbear to send help till their men were 
over, and had recovered some place of safety. 

“ Jn the mean time those Plat;e’Ul‘^, which having 
scaled the wall first and slain the watch, were now 
masters of both the towers, not only guarded the 
])assages by standing thems ‘Ives in the entries, but 
also apy)lying ladders from th'* wall to the towers, and 
conveying many men to the top, kept the enemies ott' 
with shot both from above and below. In the mean 
space the greatest nnml)er of them having reared to 
the wall many ladders at once, and beaten down the 
battleineiits, passed ([uite o\er between the towers, 

♦ There no mention oi these three liuiidreil where the author 
reldtetli the laying of siege; bulitnm&l be understood. 
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and ever any of them ^ot to the othei; side, they 
stood still upon the brink of the ditch, and with arrows 
and darts kept off those that came alonp^ the wall to 
hinder the passage of their companions. And when 
the rest were ov^r, then last of all, and with much 
ado, came they also which were in the two towers 
clown to the ditch. And by this time the three iiun- 
( led, that v^ere to assist the watch, came and set upon 
them, and had lights with them ; by which means the 
l^latmans that were on the further brink of the ditch 
decerned them tlie better from out of the dark, and 
aimed their arrows and darts at their most disarmed 
]iarts ; for, standing hi the dark, the light of the 
enemy made the Platmans the less discernible ; iiiso- 
ninch as the last of them passed tlie ditch in time, 
t lough with d’fjicuky and force ; for theVdler in it 
was trozen over, though not so hard as to bear, but 
watery, and such when the wind is at east rather 
than at north ; and the snow whicji fell that night, 
together with so great a wind as there was, had very 
much increased the water, whicii they waded through 
with scarce their heacUabove. But jet the greatness 
ol the storm was the principal means of their escape. 

From the ditch the Flatajaiis in troop took the 
way towards Thebes, leaving on the right hand the 
shrine of the hero Androcrates, both I'or that they 
suppose?! it would be least suspected that they had 
taken the road leading to their enemies; and also 
because they saw the IMopoiinesians with their 
lights pursue that way, which, by inoiiiit Cithacron 
and the Oakheads, led to Athens ; and for six or 
seven furlongs the Flataeans followed the road to 
Thebes ; then turning oif they look that towards the 
mountain It'adiiig to Erylhrie and llysia', and, having 
gotten the hills, escaped through to Athens, being 
two liundrcd and twelve persons out of a greater 
iiiiuibcr ; tor some of thein^ returned into tlie city 
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before the^ rest went over, and one of their archers 
was taken upon the ditch- Without. And so tlie 
Peloponnesians gave over the pursuit, and returned 
to tlieir places. But the Platajans that Mere within 
the city, knowing nothing of th^evept, and those that 
turned back having told them that not a mancsca])ed, 
as soon as it was day sent a herald to entreat a truce, 
for the taking u]) of their dead bodies; but when they 
knew the truth, they gave it over. And thus these 
jnen of Plataea passed through the fortitication of 
their enemies, and were saved V’ 

A bolder and more fortunate stroke for life and 
liberty has iie\er been described. II ow dee]) must 
liave been the mortification ol’ those whose courage 
failed at the decisive moment, upon learning the 
brillianf success of their comrades’ ! Dearly 

did they jjay l()r disgracing their brave rcsislanee by 
u single moment of timidity. ^Forced at last by 
famine to yield ^up the town, wliich the besiegers 
could at any lime have taken by assault, but tliat 
they had an ulterior object in wishing to obtain it by 
snrrejider, the only terms tliQy could obtain were, 
that they should surrender themselves and their city 
to the justice of Sparta, so that none but the guilty 
should be punished. Commissioners were sent out 
to try them. The only question asked was this: 
Had they done any service to the Lacedieni()nian;> or 
their allies in the present war? The Plata‘ans re- 
quested that instead of merely answering this question 
they might reply at length ; and Jiaving ol)tained it, 
conimissioned two persons to plead their cause. 
They set Ibrtli the peculiarly hard situation in which 
this mode of trial, if such it could ])e called, ])laced 
them; which, setting aside the justice of their cause, 
reqiiiied them to jironounce their own certain con- 
dcmnatioii. Tiiey reminded tlie hearers ol‘ their 
* Thucyd. iii. 
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services in ihe Persian war, of the prmlop;es and 
iinm unities vcoiiferred on them by Pausanias and the 
Cireeks, and the respect due to their territory, as the 
repository of the boiips of those who fell in the gTeat 
battle which for fver relieved Greece from the fear 
of JVrsia. Tliey urged, that when they had sought 
alliance with Sparta, and protection against Thebes', 
the S[)artan}^t hem selves had rejected their petition, and 
referred them to Athens ; they suggested skilfully the 
high reputation of the Spartans lor probity, and dwelt 
on the disgrace which they would incur, if, in a 
cause of such importance, they should commit injus- 
tice. But they pleaded in vain : the character which 
they ascribed to the Spartans, if ever deserved, was 
now deser\cd no longer, and their fate wa^ predeter- 
mined. "J'he fjuestiou, IJad they done any good to 
the Lacedemonians ? was repeated to them one by 
one, and as it couhUnot be answered in the aflirma- 
tive, tiiey were led off to execution to the number of 
Plata'ans and twenty-five Athenians. Nor was 
this a single instance of barbarity, for it was the 
practice ol the Spartans to put their prisoners to 
death, even the crews of such merchant ships as they 
ca])tiired ; an e\arn])le loo readily followed by their 
antagonists. One, and l)iit one, such action may be 
cited in yioderii times, the inas.sacre of the Turkish 
prisoners at Jalia, the most hateful, and save one 
])eiha])s the mo^t hated, of the remorseless actions of 
Napoleon. Yet for this there is some shadow of 
excuse, however iiisutlicient to Justify the deed to 
modern murals, in the broken jiarole of those who 
were jint to death. To the Greeks such excuse 
would have been ample; nay, none such was required. 
Humanity has made no small progress, even in tlie 
midst of warlare. The town of Plata^a was levelled 
with the ground by the Thebans K 
" Tliucyd. 68. 
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Similar was the fate ; similar, but even more ob- 
stinate and remarkable was the resistance of Nu- 
mantia, the last stronghold of those p^allant and 
p;eneroas (’eltiberians, who, after^lhe infamous murder 
of Viriatus, upheld the liberties of Spain ap;aiiist 
Rome. DiiriiiiT’ five successive years, six Roman 
officers met with defeats, more or less sio nal, under its 
walls, and peace, twice offered and coiicl^ided by the 
unsuccessful I’enerals to retrieve their safety, was as 
oflen disowned and violated by the unblushinjv perfidy 
of the senate. The circumstances of one of these 
treaties are so creditable to the barharian Spaniards, 
as they were called by the Romans, that we will c;o 
somewhat out of the way to relate them. 

The hip;Jiest estimate of the Numantine force falls 
short of 1 0,000 men. C. J Jostilius M>tncinus, consul, 
A.u. GJ5, (h. c. 130,) succeeding- to the command of 
30,000 men em])l()yed in besie^i/ig them, found his 
army so dispirited by a long train of reverses, that he 
judged it best to retire to some distance from the town. 
He intended to effect this secretly by a night march, 
])nt the besieged, getting noticf of his design, fell upon 
the Roman rear, killed 10,000, it is said, and sur- 
rounded the rest in such a maimer that escape was 
hopeless. Anxious only for j)eacc and independence, 
they readily acccjited the terms olleixul by ^Jancim]s 
as a ransom for his army. Wfuit thc^c were does 
not appear, but they were sworn to by the consul and 
chief officers. Mancinus, on the first rnniour of his 
defeat, was recalled to Rome, and deputies from 
Niirnantia accompanied him, to obtain the ratification 
of the treaty. Hut the haughty senate, as once be- 
forein the celebrated surrender at theCaiuline Forks, 
refused to adiuit terms humiliating to tlu' dignity of 
the republic, tlioiigli not to ])rofi( b) the lelcase of 
tlieir countrymen. The war was continued ; but to 
satisfy their notions of eituiiy Muuciiius was given up 
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to the Nuipantines, a voluntary testimony, to do 
him justice, to his own good faith in the transaction. 
Returning to Spain with his successor, Furiiis, he 
was led naked to the waist, his hands tied behind 
him, to the gates oi‘ Numautia. But the Niiman* 
tines refused to take vengeance on an innocent man ; 
saying, that the breach of the public faith could not 
be expiated by the deatii of one person. Let the senate 
abide by the treaty, or deliver up those who ha\e 
escaped under the shelter of it. 

At first perfidy did not seem to prosper. Furius 
and his successor Calpurnius Piso made no more 
progress than their predecessors, and so high grew 
the reputation of the besieged for valour, that no one, 
Florus says, ever expected to see the back of a Nu- 
mantine. At last, a. u. 619, the Romans, Aweary of 
the war, and anxious abo\e all things to bring it 
to an end, re-elec\ed to the office of consul Scipio 
/Kmilianus, celebrated as the final conqueror and 
destroyer of C arthage, and expressly assigned Spain 
to him as his province, instead of suffering the two 
consuls to draw lots fgr the choice of provinces, as 
was the usual course. Scipio^s first care was to 
restore discipline in his army, which he found cor- 
rupted by luxury. With this view he expelled all the 
idle and profligate followers of the camp ; practised 
his troops in all military exercises, inured them to 
exposure and fatigue, and when he thought the ancient 
tone of Roman discipline was restored, led them, 
not against the formidable Numantines, but against 
a neighbouring people. Obtaining a trifling advan- 
tage over a party of the former who had attacked his 
foragers, he refused to prosecute it, thinking it enough 
that the re])uted invincibility of the Tvumantiiies was 
disproved. On this occasion, sajs Plutarch, the 
Numaiitiues being reproached on their return to the 
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city, for retiring before an enemy whom Uiey had so 
often beaten, replied, “The Romans might indeed be 
the same sheep, but they had gotten anew shepherd,’* 

In the ensuing winter, liis army being increased to 
60,000 men, Scipio determined ^to ivvest the town. 
Regardless of the disproj)ortion of force, the besieged 
often ottered battle, which he refused, preferring the 
slow work of fame to encountering the jjesperatioii 
of veteran and approved soldiers. With this view he 
proceeded to draw lines of circunivallatioii round the 
town ; and it is said by Appian, that he was the first 
general who ever took that method of reducing a place, 
the garrison of which did not decline a battle in the 
open field. The town was about three miles in com- 
pass, and lay on the slope of a lull, at the foot of which 
raiitherlvef Durius, now called the Douro. Around 
it Scipio traced a double ditch, six miles in circuit, 
with a rampart eight feet thick and ten feet high, not 
including a para])et strengthened by towers at intervals 
of 125 feet. Tiie river, where it intersected the works, 
was ettcctually blocked up by chains and booms. 
The besieged often endea\our/Hl to check the pro- 
gress of the Romans, but the superiority of numbers, 
aided by restored discipline, was too much for tiiem. 

The blockade had lasted six months, and the 
Numantines were hard pressed by iamine, belbre 
they condescended to inquire whether, if they sur- 
rendered, they would meet with honourable treatment. 
An unconditional surrender was reijuired. Urged 
even to desperation, they still refused to consign 
themselves to slavery or mutilation, for the latter 
often was the fate of those wdiosc strength and valour 
the Romans had found reason to respect. Rather 
than submit to such a late, they consumed their arms 
and effects, and houses, in one general conflagration, 
and dying by the sword, or poison, or fire, left the 
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victor nothing of Numaiitia to adorn his triumph 
but the name*. 

Such was the unworthy fate of a city, which had 
spared more Roman soldiers than itself could muster 
armed men. V Most brave,” says the historian, 
“and, in my opinion, most happy in its very misfor- 
tunes ! It asserted faithfully the cause of its allies ; 
alone it resisted, for how lon^ a time, a nation armed 
with the streng th of the whole world f.” It is an easy 
thing to write rhetorical flourishes, and very often 
mischievous as well as easy. Had Florus ever under- 
gone one tithe of the sufferings inflicted on the 
miserable Numantines, we might possibly not have 
heard of their supreme felicity. It might have done 
him some good by quickening his moral ^sense, and 
might have pre'^ented his beginning the next chapter 
with the assertion, that “ hitherto the Roman people 
was excellent, piousv holy.’^ Verily, such history as 
this is a profitable study ! , 

In reading of such sieges as these, one of tlie first 
things which strikes a reader not familiar with 
ancient warfare, is the extreme rudeness of the 
methods employed, and the vast expense of time and 
labour; yet, compared with earlier times, even the 
siege of riatiea is of no extraordinary duration. Not 
to go back to the ten-year sieges of Troy and Eira, 

♦ The end of Numantiais rather difierently related by Appian, 
who bays, that after being reduced to such extremity as to eat hmiian 
flesh, they surrendered at discretion, and ^^ere sold as slaves; 
Scipio retaining fifty of them to grace his triumph. The despe- 
rate resolution of the Saguntincs, also a Spanish people, confirms 
the probability of Florus’s version. Pressed by Hannihal, the 
elders of the city tollecled the most valuable property, both ])ub- 
lic and private, into a pile, which they consumed by fire, and for 
the most part, threw themselves into the flamo>. d'hc other male 
inhabitants slew their wives and children, set fire to their houses, 
and perisliofl in them, or else lighting to the death. 

t FJorus, 11 , c. 18. , 
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the Messenians in Ilhome held out against the Spar- 
tans during nine years; and, in the Peloponnesian 
war itself, Potidfea re'^isted tor a still longer period 
than Plalaea: such was the patience of a besiepfinp; 
army in waiting for the slow op^atipu of hunger, or 
for some fortunate chance which, as at Eira, might 
give possession of the town at an unguarded mo- 
ment. Before the battering-ram wa^ invented, force 
could avail little against solid walls ; and men soon 
found out, with Wamba, in Ivan hoe, that their hands 
were little fitted to make mammocks of stone and 
mortar. A well conducted escalade might succeed ; 
a skilfid stratagem might deceive the vigilance ol’ the 
garrison; an ing'enious general might devise some 
method of ^tlack which should render walls useless, 
as in the attempt to burn out the Platieans, and might 
derive some advantage from natural iacililie^, or even 
from natural ()bstacle->, so as to convert what the 
besieged most trusted in into the means of their de- 
struction ; but to overthrow or pass the walls by vio- 
lence was commonly bejoiid Jiis power. But the 
introducliou of the ram worked a material change 
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111 tlic relatwe strength of the besiegers and besieged, 
tor tew walls could be touiid stiong enough to hear 
tlu repeated application of its powerful shocks. Next 
111 importance to the ram weie those huge moving 
toueis which (\veit()ppcd walls, and weic piovidtd 
with diav\biidges, by means ot which, the battle- 
ments being pieMously cleared of their defenders by 
missile weapons from above, a body of troops might 
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at once be thrown upon them. Both of these inven- 
tions have been described at length in the first volume 
of Pompeii, chap, iv., from which wc borrow two 
wood-cuts in illustration of the ^subject: it is unne- 
cessary to repeat the explanations the^’e o-iven. 

No material alteration in tlie methods of attack 
took place till the discovery of gunpowder p^avc force 
enough to ])rojectiles to batter down the strouo’ost 
walls, without exposinp^ men and machinery to the 
hazard of close approach. The only im])rovenK‘nts 
whicli did take place consisted in supplying’ means by 
which the assailants migrht approach with less danger 
to the foot of the walls, and there apply the pow(‘rful 
ram, or, in some instances, resort to mining. 1'hese 
means are ^briefly noticed in the volume above re- 
ferred to. 

In illustration of these remarks we may notice, very 
shortly, two of the most remarkable sieges in ancient 
Idstory, those of 7'} re and Syracuse, both resolutely 
sustained, both finally successful, both carried on by 
rich and powerful nations, who commanded every 
thing that the best skill of the engineer, or the labour 
of numbers, could ctiect. The first Avas undertaken 
by Alexander soon after the battle of Issns, u. c. 33,7. 
Prom j)ast ages the Phoeiiieians had been celebrated 
among Asiatics for their maritime skill, and Tvre was 
the most powerful of the PlKcnician cities. Tru^^tiug 
in their naval strength to obviate blockade and 
famine, and in the height of their walls, and strength 
of their situation to repel violence, the 7\>rians refused 
admission to Alexander, remaining faithful to their 
engagements with I’crsia. Too weak at sea to assault 
the walls from his fleet, Alexander had no resource 
but to carry out a mole to the island. Near the walls 
there were three fathoms of water, whieli shoaU'd 
gradually to the shore. The mole was built of stone, 
heaped up, we may suppose, of rough uiicemented 
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blocks, like .the Plymouth breakwater, and strength- 
ened with piles ; and the top was constructed entirely, 
or in part, of wood. At first it proceeded with de- 
spatch, blit more slowly and more difficultly as it 
approached the ^wall^, from which the besieged an- 
noyed the workmen with missiles, and, at the same 
time, constantly harassed them from the sea. To 
protect themselves from these attacks the Macedo- 
nians built on the verge of the mole two high towers, 
armed with engines, and covered with raw hides as 
defence against darts armed with fire. These the 
Tyrians destroyed by a pecujiarlyconstructed fire-ship. 
Having filled a large transport with dry twigs and 
coml;nstible matter, they fixed two masts in the prow, 
heaped faggots high around them, and added pitch, 
sul})hur, and every thing that was proper ^o feed the 
fianies. 'Jo each mast they fastened two yard-arms, 
from tlieends of whiiih tw'o cauldrons were suspended, 
filled with combustibles. The ballast they moved 
entirely to the stern, to raise her head as high out of 
the water as jiossible. 'J’hus j)repared, they took 
advantage of a favourable wind to run her up on the 
mole, and set fire to her, the crew escaping by swim- 
ming ; and both mole and towers were speedily in- 
\(>lved in the conllagration. Meanwhile the Tyrians, 
from shijis and boats, assisted in the ruin, destroyed 
the piles, and burnt those engines which would other- 
wise have escaped the llames. The work tlierefore 
had to be reconmienced, and it was rebuilt on a 
laiger scale 

While this labour was proceeding, Alexander’s 
licet was reinforced in conseijueuce of the submission 
of the Cypriots and Sidonians, to an extent which en- 
abled him to command the sea, and comjxdled the 
Tjrians to block up the mouths of their harbours. T\u- 
ineroiis mechanics wcreemj)lo5cd in constructing mili- 
tary engines ; some of which w ere placed on board the 
Arridii, 11 . 19. • 
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largest ships of the fleet, and the rest were..mo anted on 
the mole. The Tyrians, still to have the advantage of 
height, built wooden towers upon their walls facing 
the mole. This would seem scarcely necessary if we 
credit Arriaifs assertion, that^the city wall in that 
part was 150 feet high*; but it gives us a scale for 
measuring the altitude of Alexander s towxTS, which 
we may assume, from this precaution, to have been 
as great or greater. On the side to the sea they cast 
fiery darts into the attacking ships, and showers 
of stones, which not only did much harm in their 
fall, but raised a bank which made it impossible to 
get close up to the walls. The Macedonians there- 
fore were obliged to clear away these im])ediinents ; 
a work in .itself of difficulty ami labour, increased by 
the resolution of the Tyrians, who openly, by sending 
armed ships, and secretly, by means of divers, cut 
adrift from their moorings the v^essels employed on 
this service. The Macedonians frustrated this me- 
thod of defence by using chains instead of cables 
for mooring, and succeeded at last in clearing away 
the bank, and getting acces.s, to the wall. On the 
north side, and that next the mole, it resisted their 
efforts; but a breach was effected on the south side 
by batlcring from the ships, and an assault was made, 
but without success. On the third day afterwards, 

Mr. JlooUe, tlu* iMiglidi Iraniilator of Arrian, observes, that 
the number here must needs be eironeoiis, tbuugball the copies 
wbicii J have seen have it the same 'I’lie height certainly is 
startling, hut it is hazardous to conclude that it must be wrong. 
Not to rely ovei-mucli on the walls of Babylon, which, according 
to the father of liistory, were about ih>U Icet high, the battering 
towers dcserihed by Vitruvius (.sec Pompeii as above), 1.S5 feet in 
heighl, were evidently meant to cope with fortifications as gigantic 
in height as tliose here described. And after all, the city being 
built on ail abrupt rock, wliicii might perhaps he faced with 
masonry, if we bnp[)ose the whole height ironi tlie sen to the bat- 
tlements to he meant, tlicrc is nolliing improhahle in the state- 
ment. The total height of tin* fortificaiions of Malta from the sea, 
we believe, is not much less. 
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the breach bping enlarged, a second assault was made 
under Alexander in person, and the town was carried. 
Eight thousand Tyrians were slain, and thirty thou- 
sand persons, natives aud strangers, are said to have 
been sold for slaves. 

The most remarkable feature of this siege is the 
battering in breach from the shipping, which would 
seem a most unstable base for the cumbrous and 
weighty engines which must have been used. It may 
he wisli<‘d tliat Arrian had been more explicit on 
this subject, but he has given no explanation of the 
means employed. Quinlns Curtins relates far greater 
waindert-, and in the same proportion is less worthy 
of belief tiian the ])lain and unassuming statement of 
Arrian, which we have followed. 

The siege of Syracuse, undertaken by life Romans 
under command of Marcus Claudius Marcellas, 
u. <;. 213, is renden^’d most remarkable by the inter- 
position ot the celebrated geometrician, Archimedes. 
Many extraordinary stories aie told of the wonderful 
things done by him, which, if they rested only on the 
authority of Plutarch, ;xnd other com])ilers ot stories, 
it would be the natural and simple course to reject ; 
hut some of the most singular are aflirmed by Poly- 
Idus, almost a contemporary, well skilled in war, and 
of uiidoubfcd credit for honesty and discernment ; 
and one'point, of which l^ul)bius makes no mention, 
has been ascertained to be practicable by modern ex- 
periment. It is to be regretted that hut a fragment 
of his account remains. 

Syracuse was divided into five distriefs, the little 
island of’ Orf}gia, Acradina, T}cha, ISeapolis, and 
Epipolje. Alarcellus directed h’S atlaclv against 
Acradina, wliieh adjoined the s^'a, with fifty ({uin- 
qneremes, or vessels with five banks of oais, well 
filled with soldieis armed with all kinds o\' missile 
weapons to clear the walls, ^llc had also eight ships 
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fitted out in a peculiar way with maehines called 
samhicfp^ from some fancied resemblance to a harp. 
They were thus prepared : two ships were lashed to- 
g-ether, the oars being taken from the two adjoining 
sides, so as to form, as it were, one large double- 
keeled vessel, affording a broad and stable base. A 
ladder was then made, four feet broad, of the neces- 
sary height, ])T elected at the sides and# above with 
gratings and liides, so as to form a sort of covered 
way to the a cry summit of the walls. Jt was then 
so })laced, the foot at the stern, the head projecting 
beyond the ])row, that it could be raihcd by r()[)es run 
througli pulleys at the mast-heads. At the top was 
a plattbrm large eiiougli to eontain four men, with 
high sides which turned on hinges, and which being- 
let down served as bri(]ge‘*, to connect the ladder 
with the walls of the besieged town. 

At the request of iliero, kingrof Syracuse, Archi- 
medes had in past years coiistnicted a great number 
of machines for easting stones and darts ; wdth which 
the walls were so well suj)plied, that the Homans 
were defeated in every attempt to ai)proacii ; M arcelliis 
ran his ships by night beneath the walls, hoping to 
be within the range of these destructive engines. 
Here, however, he was antici])ate(l, for Archimedes 
had hollowed chambers in the walls ihemselvcs, with 
narrow openings, like the embrasures of a Gothic 
castle, from wliich archery, and the ^mailer sorts of 
missile engines, were directed against the llomaii 
ships with destructive clfect. Against the sambucjc 
he had contrived machines, from which long beams 
or yards projected, when in use, far beyond the walls. 
These were heavily Aveighted Avith stone or metal to 
the extent of not less than ten talents, or ]:250 
pounds. A raj)id circular motion being then given 
to the beam by nraehincry within the walls, this 
weighted lever was dasl^ed against the ladder with 
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such force as generally lo break it, while the ship 
it'^elf was exposed to considerable danger. This story 
not being good enough for Plutarch, he has told us, 
tliat when the sambuca was a good way off the walls, 
a stone ten talents vpight was tlirowii into it, and 
then a second, ahd third, which destroyed the vessel ; 
and in consequence considerable ridicule luis been 
thrown on the tale. As told by Polybius it seems 
little open io objection. Weights, not of half a ton, 
hut several tons, are constantly to be seen on our 
wliarfs suspended on cranes, at a considerable dis- 
tance from a centre of motion. Add to one of these 
the machinery recjuisite to gi\e arapid circular motion 
to the projecting arm tlius laden, and we have the 
engine of Archimedes, as described by T\)lybius. 
The geometrician had also fitted out powei^ibcranes, 
with hooks and chains, by which he could lift a ship 
almost out of tlie water. When it was raised to the 
greatest practicable ' height, the chain was slipped, 
and the vessel usually was either upset by thdfall, 
or ])lunged so deep as to till with water, Marcellus 
is re])ortcd to have observed (it must have been a 
forced joke), that Archiincdcs used Iiis ships for cups 
to draw water in. b^iiially he was obliged to aban- 
don the attack by sea. Ajipius Claudius, who con- 
ducted the siege by land, hired no better ; and it was 
rcsolvedn at last to give up all hopes of succeeding 
by force, and trust to the slow operation of blockade. 
“ Tims,” says Polybius, “ one man, and one art 
rightly prepared*, is for some matters a mighty and 
a wonderful thing ; for the Homans, hav ing such 
power by land and sea, take away but one old man 
of Syracuse, might have expected immediately to 
capture the city ; but while Archimedes w'as there, 
they dared not even to attack it in that manner, 
against which he was capable of defending it.” 

* ^sovreo; iviec tuv fiiya Ti 

<pxmrut xa) ^uvfAKffiov^ • 
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It is also said that Archimedes set ^ the Roman 
ships on tire by means of burning* mirrors, composed 
of a combination of plane mirrors, adjusted so as to 
reflect all the incident rays of light to tlie same point. 
Tlie ])ossibility of this has sevc/al times been the sub- 
ject ol iiiquiry to modern philosophers.’ Kircher took so 
much interest in the subject, that lie went to Syracuse 
expressly to inquire into the probable po-ition ofMar- 
celhis's ileet, and he arrived at the conclusion, that it 
might have been within thirty vards of the walls. 
Jlutfon’s exjierimeiits, made as well as tliose of Archi- 
medes with a combination of ])lane mirrors, are con- 
clusive as to the facility of setting tarred fir plank 
on fire at a distance of one hundred and fifty feet, 
and the ])()ssibility of doing it at considerably greater 
distance's.*' Similar planks, and even more combusti- 
ble materials, were precisely vvliat Archimedes had to 
deal with, lie is said to have (y)eraled in this way 
at the distance of' a bow-shot, in which there may 
very jiroiiably be' exaggeration. 

Tile sct|uel of the siege contains no matter of 
interest. Syracuse was taken by surprise through 
the negligence of the guard, and Arcliimedcs is said 
to have been slain by a soldier, as lie was deejily 
intent on the solution of a juoblem. 

Lines of circumvallation continued long to be the 
principal means employed by the {lonian.< in tlie 
reduction of strong ])laces. Kveii the inventive 
genius of Cicsar does not ajipear to have devised the 
means of dispciising with ^his tedious and most 
laborious process, lii his (lallic wars ho had fre- 
quent recourse to it, though the Gallic fortibcati<nis, 
it miglil be thouglit, cmdd not be of the most for- 
midable (lescri])lioii ; and the siege of Alosia furnishes 
one of the most remarkable instances of it on record. 
Tlie town stood on an eminence, surrounded on three 
sides by hills of equal height, at a moderalc distance : 
in front extended^ a piaiii, three miles in length. 
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Round the foot of this eminence he du^ a trench, 
twenty feet in width; and ag^ain, at an interval of 
400 feet, two more, of whicli the inner one was 
filled with water: behind them he built a rampart 
twelve feet hio’h, cr'^wnecl with battlements, and 
strenirthencd with towers at intervals of eia;hty feet ; 
and, more effectually to confine the besiep^ed, and 
enable a smaller force to guard the works, the space 
between tluin and the inner ditch was filled with 
three distinct rows of obstacles. The first consisted 
of a sort of abattis, made with large branches of 
trees, with the ends fquared and sharpened, set 
lirmly in the earth {c/ppi). The next were called 
lilies (////V/)> from their resemblance to the calix of 
that flower, with its upright pistil : these w'erc 
ciicnlar cup-shajicd cavities, three tect de;<p,/witli a 
sharpened stake in the centre, projecting about f‘our 
inches above ground, and covered over with brush- 
wood to deceive assailants. Still nearer to the town 
iron hooks (sf/mi/li, like the Scottish calthrop^ often 
used with efiect against tlie English cavalry) w'cre 
scattered, to lacerate the feet of the advancing enemy. 
I'he whole tircuit of these works was fourteen miles, 
aiul a similar series jirotecled the troops troni attack 
from without^'. 

'fo come down to a jicriod more interesting to 
modern f eaders, we find, in the middle ages, the 
same principles of operation followed, but iii a ruder 
way, since neither men, nor money, nor science were 
so abundant among the nations who estahlislied 
kingdoms on the ruins of the western empire, as 
among the Romans; and, moreover, the turbulent 
inde])endence of a feudal army, whose term of service 
was usually limited to a certain time, was untitted 
lor the severe labour, or the patient and continued 
watching, which the Roman legionaries cheerfully 
underwent. Still such skill as our ancestors of the 
* Bell. Gall. \1i. 72. 
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middle an;cs had was borrowed from the Romans ; 
they employed the same species of machines, towers, 
rams, and moveable jj^alleries called cats, and the 
same or similar projectile engines, mentioned nncler 
the same names of calnpnltas v*i*"‘£rri, sctirpioncs, &c. 
ill tlie Latin authors of the eleventh' and IwcKth cen- 
turies; and inanp^oneK, trelnicln’ts, war-wolfs, ike. in 
the vernacular tono'ue. The first defence ol* a castle 
or city was usually a strong wooden ])atisade, called 
the harriers ; and at these many of the ino.st obstinate 
contests and remarkable teats ol‘ arms recorded by 
Froissart and other chroniclers of the times took 
place. These bein»* carried, the next step vvas to 
level the «-round, drain or till up the ditch, and pre- 
pare for bringinp; u]) the battering-rams or towers, or 
scaling-J/aeTders, if it were thought fit to attempt an 
escalade. In the first crusade the headlong valour 
of the Clnistiaii kniglits endeavourcil in vain to over- 
leap the walls or I’orce the gates of Jerusalem : time 
was required to ’construct two moving towers, and on 
the difliculty of procuring wood the tiction of the en- 
chanted forest of Armida, in Tasso’s poem, is founded. 
The leader of the Genoese, one of the great mariliine 
states of Italy, was the architect. 


This man begunne wiUi wondrous art to make 
Not lammes, not mighty biukcs, not slings alone. 

Wild With tlie firm ami solid walls to qiake, 

To diet a dart, (»r tlirow a ^liafi o: stoiic; 

Pul, framed of pines and nrie-, did undertake 
'to build a foilercssc buge, l(» which was none 
Yet ever like, whc’reof he clothed the sides 
Against the balles of fire with raw bulU’ hides. 

In mortisses and sockets framed just 

The hcames, the studdes, and punchions joyned ho fast : 

To beat the cities wall, beneath forth burst 

A ram with horned froftt; about her wasL 
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A Ini'lge the engine from her side out 

Whuli on the will, \\hcn need required, she ci^t. 

And on hci top i turret sindll ip stood, 

Stiorif^ suiil) anned, and budded of like wood. 

Set on 1 liundKil whirls, iht rolling m issc 
On the smooth 1 ituk went ninil ly up ind dowiif, 

1 1 ou^h lull ol 11 ni s, in I tinned n cn it was, 

\ct with sniill film it i in is il 1 id Oowik , 

Won IciL I the i m p o q lu * t > s( ( it passe, 

1 1 i y pi U'-c 1 tin wiikiiKii in I till 11 sk II nnknownc , 
An 1 on th It d i\ tw tow n s ll cy budded iiioie, 

Likt th it w liR h SI cit ( 1 1 iiid i 1 and bcloic ♦ 


fhe archcis shotle Ibcir ui »wes sharpe and ktene, 

Dipt 111 tl e biltci ju c of f>{)son strong, 

1 he sh idy lai c <1 nc i c n w u intly s( en, 

111 1 with tin i lou I i 1 sli lit uid qu m IIS king 
Alt wLip ns h np w nil gii itci fiir) betnc 
( ist (rom till towns the I’ in troop iinong ^ 

i 01 tilt IK e fit w stones mil (lift of nni ble rocks, 

I lets shod witfi iri 11 , tinihtr, li ^s, iiul bli cks 

\ thnndtrl ih sicuK 1 ever) st n it bt ike 
llisliinints 11(1 u in ni so i n whom it lij^hl, 

IhitlilL iiid onk It hill tinl^tdt, 
ibit d| his 1 let, di d sh pc li (i^u id quight . 

1 hi lances stud not iii the won i Is they m ike, 

Jjut thiongh tlie goitd I o ly t ol e thin lli^ht 

I loin side to side , tluougli fle h, through skin and unde 
I Illy Hew, ind flying Iclt sadde dc ith behindc 

l>ul )tt not all this foiec and luiy diove 
1 he I’dgan people to loi-^ike llu w tile, 
l>ut to levenge these deadly biowes they stiovf 
AV ith d Ills th it lilt, w itli dones and trees th u I ill , 

'• Fan fax’s Jos o, win 43 ) 

\0L. 11 ^ . 1 
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For need so cowards oft courageous prove, 

For Jiberty they figbt, for life, for all, * 

And oft with arrows, shafts, and stones that flic, 

(jivc bitter answer to a sharp rcplic. 

This while the fierce assailants neijfir cease, 

Ihit sternly still maintaine a threeiold chifrgc, 

And ’gainst the cloud of shafts <lr;nv nigh at ease, 

ITndcr a jientise made of many a targe ; 

The armed tow res close Ui the bulwarks preasi^, 

And strive to grapple with the battled marge. 

And launch their biidgcs out; mean whde below 
With iron fronts, the rammes the w'alls down throwe. 

(f)8— 71.) 

Rintildo, accordinpr to the romiiiicer, raises a ladder, 
and seal^Sj.the walls sinp^lc-haiided ; hut Godfrey oi 
Rouilioii, who is prosent in one of the toweis, iinds 
greater obstaeles 

For there not, man with man, nor knight with knight 
Contend, hut enginc.s there with engines figlit. 

For in that place the l^aynims reared a post 
W hich late had served some gallant ship for mast. 

And over it another beam they cro'-t, 

Pointed with iron sharpe, to it made fast 
With rojies, wlndh as men would the dormant tost 
Now in, now out, now hackc, now forward cast; r 
In his swift pullies oft the men withdrew 
The tree, and oft the riding halke fortii threw'. 

The mighty beainc rc<loubIcd olt his hlowes. 

And vvith such force the engine smote and hit. 

That her broad side the towre wiile open throwes. 

Her joynts were broke, her rufter.> cleft and -^plitj 
But yet, "gainst every hap whence mischief grows 
Prepared, tlie piece (’gainst such extremes made fit), 

J.anched forth two sithes, sharpe, cutting, long, and broade, 
And cut the lopcs, whereon the engine rcade. 
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As an olj rockc, which age, or stormy winde 
Tearcs from some craggy hill, or mountaine stcepe, 

Doth hreakc, dotli bruise, and into dust dotii grinde 
Woods, houses, hamlets, herds, and folds of sheep* 

So fell the beanie, a-ltd down with it all kinde 
Of arm*:, of weapons, and of men did sweep, 

Wherewith the towers once or twice did shake, 

Trembled the walls, the hills and mountains quake. 

• (80, 81,b2) 

The Turks uttempt to burn the tower with wild 
fire, hut are prevented by a providential tempest, and 
it approaches so close that the besiegers throw their 
drawbridge on the walls. The eourao-e of CJodtrcy 
was animated l)y a divine vision of all those princes 
who had been slain in the sacred war, btjiring,- arms 
in behalf of the crusaders. 

And on tlie hridg^hc slept, but there was staid 
Hy tSoliman, who entrance all denied ; 

Tliat narrow tree to virtue great was made 
The field, as in few hlowes right soon was tried. 

Here will I give my life for SionV aid, 

Here will I end my days, the Sold. in cried ; 

Behind me cut, or breake this bridge, tliul I 
May kill a tliousand (diristiaus first, then die. 

But thither fierce Rin.ildu threatening went, 

Arnf at his sight Hcd all the Soldan’s tr.iine; 

What shall I do P if here my life he "-pent, 

1 spend and s[)ill (quoth he) my blood in i.iine; 

With that his steps from (iodfrey back he bent, 

And to liim let the passage free remaine. 

Who tlireatening followed as the Soldan lied, 

And on the walls the purple crown dispieii : 

About his head he tost, he turned, he ca^t 
That glorious ensign with a thousand twines ; 

'Fheieon the wind hreatlies with his sweetest blast — 

'J'hereoii with golden rays glaij riiebiis shines; 
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Karlh laughs for joy, the streames forbeare their hast, 

Flouds clap their hands, on mountains dance the pines 5 
And Sion’s towres and sacred temples smile 
For their deliv ’ranee from that bondage vile. 

.r (xviii. 98—100.) 

We ori^rinally meant only to introduce Tasso’.s 
description of the towers, and have been led on to 
protract the quotation to far g-reater length, from 
finding not only so lively, but there is all reason to 
believe, so accurate a description, making allowance 
for a little ])oetical exaggeration of the mode of com- 
bat then in use. The poet has at least the merit of 
being true to the facts related by the historians. Two 
towers were constructed, one of wliich, intrusted to 
the charge of llaymond, Count of Toulouse, was 
burnt by tiic besieaed ; the other, directed by (Godfrey 
ill person, was lu’ougbt safely up to the walls. Large 
l)eams were ai)plicd to })revent its close approach, as 
described by tlie poet, and these being cut away, 
were taken possession of, and ])roved very serviceable 
to the crusaders. Idie walls were cleared, not only 
by arcliciA, but by a much less w^arlike and romantic- 
device. Tiic wind blowing into the town, the assail- 
ants set on tire a mattress stuffed with silk {cvlvUram 
hombifce plcnani).f and bags of straw, so that “they 
wlio were appointed to defend the wall, unable to 
open eyes or mouth, besotted and bewildered with 
the eddies of the smoky darkness, deserted their 
post. Which ])eing known, the general with all haste 
commanded the beams which they had ca])tured from 
the enemy to be brought uj), and one end resting on 
the machine, the other on the wall, he ordered the 
moveable side of the towx^r to be let down; which 
l)eing supported on them, served in the ])lace of a 
bridge of suitable strengtii This, it must be con- 
fessed, is u less romantic way of gaining entrance 
* William of T}ie. 
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than fighting ‘hand to hand with Solyman : but it is 
true, for the valour and personal prowess of Godfrey 
of Bouillon were unsurpassed, and there is no reason 
lo suspect that flattcrin*^ historians have perverted 
the fact, that Godfrtiy, noblest of the crossed chiefs 
in character as in station, was the third man to enter 
that holy city, for the delivery of which he lonf^ed 
so ardently, and had sacrificed so much. Two bro- 
thers, named Letold and iilngelbert, otherwise un- 
known to fame, were the first who won their way to 
these contested walls. 

For reasons above given the strong fortresses of 
feudal pride were more frequently carried by a sud- 
den and vigorous attack, than by the tedious and 
expensive jirocess of regular siege. Of such attacks 
some remarkable instances occur in the wirfi between 
Phigland and Scotland, which at some future period 
we may perhaps nptice ; at present it is more to our 
purpose to quote from the graphic jiages of Froissart 
this short passage, which is so completely ancient in 
character that change the names and it might pass 
for the act of a llomap army: — 

“ Hie Euglysshemen, that had lyen long before 
the Byoll^more than nyne weekes, had made in the 
mean space two beltroys of grete tymbre, with four 
stages, every bell’roy upon foure grete vvhelys, and 
the sytfbs toward the townc were covered with cure 
bolyt, to defend them fro fyre and fro shotte; and 
into every stage there were poynted a C archers : 
by strength of men these two belfroys were brought 
to the walles of the towne, for they had so filled the 
dykes, that they might well be brought just to the 
walles ; the archers in these stages shotte so holly 
togyder, that none durst apere at their defence, with- 
out they were well pavjsshedt, and between these two 

*** La Jh'ole, a toun in (lascony. t Bol!e<i leather, cuir boulu.” 

} Pavissbcb \>ere large bhields or dcleiiccb made of plank, &c., 
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belfroys there were a CC men with pie-axes to mine 
the wallcs, and so they brake through the walles. 
* * * When Sir Agoiis de Ban, who was cap- 

tain within, knewe that the people of the towne 
wolde yelde up, he went into the castell with his 
coinpaiiye of soudyers, and whyle they of the towne 
were entretyng he conveyed out of the towne gret 
cjuantytc of wyne and other provisyon, and then 
closed the castell gates, and sayd how he wolde not 
yeld up so sone. Then the erle (of Derby) entred into 
tlie towne and layde siege round about the castell as 
nere as he inighte, and rered up all his engyncs, the 
which caste nyglit and day agaynst the walles, but 
they dyd lytell hurt, the walles were so strong of 
harde stone ; it was sayd that of olde tyme it had 
been wr(>ug4it by the handes of the Sarasyns, who 
made their warkes so strongly that ther is none such 
now a dayes. When the erle sawe that he cokle do 
no good with his engynes, he caused theym to cease; 
then he called to hyni his inyncrs, to thyntent that 
they shuld make a mync under alle the walles, the 
whiche was nat sone made*.” , 

In the time of Froissart the in\ention of gun- 
powder had already begun to work a change in the art 
of war : still, thep and tor some time alterwards, the 
imperfection of the artillery in use rendered them of 
little real servicet- XJsually of immense and un- 
wieldy size and weight, the difliculty of transport- 
ing them from jilace to place was extreme, and they 
could not be fired more than three or four times in the 

which archers and others liorc before them, or fixed in the earth, 
that they might shoot, mine, iScc. in partial io\cr from the shot of 
the garrison. 

* Lord lie me is'' Fioi^^sarl, \Oi i. rap. lOb. 

t One ol tiiCNe oJd guns, of Jeraarkable si/p, made of bars of 
hammered iron hooped together, i& to be been in Edinburgh castle, 
and is called Mons IMeg. 
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day, at great expense and with uncertain execution. 
Even so late as the siege of Magdeburg, in 1631, it 
is said that 1550 cannon shots were fired against 
one wall with but little clfect. But as tlie art of 
gunnery advanced, tlie battering train was found to 
be an overmatch* for the strongest fortresses that bad 
yet been constructed, and a new system of Ibrtifica- 
lion came gradually into use. ^ liOw bastions and 
curtains too^ place of the lofty towers and walls of 
Ibrmer castles ; and still the advantage is so entirely 
transferred from the besieged to the besiegers, that 
the termination of a siege pursued according to the 
rules of art is reduced almost to ceitainty as to the 
lime and method of its issue. This has diminished 
the interest of modern sieges, by makinp^ ultimate 
capture almost a certainty, and rendering^ it the 
interest of the garrison rather to make terms while 
they have something to give up, than to hold out to 
those extremes of ditficulty and distress, of which an- 
cient history abounds in striking examples. It has also 
rendered both the attack and defence matters more 
of combination and^scjence, and less of individual 
gallantry. There however, one war in the transi- 
tion stage, as it were from ancient to modern tactics, 
distinguished especially by the luiniber and length ol' 
its sieges, and by the constancy and desperate valour 
shown li^ the beleaguered party in every instance. 
Even were we inditfeient to the parties, the narra- 
tions would ill themselves be dee})ly interesting, 
blit the nobleness of their cause renders the sufier- 
ings of the brave defenders doubly allectiiig — their 
triumphs doubly glorious. The reader will readily 
conclude that wc refer to the dcsjicrate struggle of 
the Netherlands for civil and religious liberty against 
the mighty despoti^m of Spain. Three sieges wliich 
occurred in this w ar are especially worthy of t he rea- 
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der’s attention, those of Leyden, Haarlem, and Os- 
teiicl. That of I.eyden has been already noticed in 
the first volume; and after some hesitation we have 
selected the siege of Ostcnd for relation here, as 
being more full of incident, 1106 of interest, than that 
of Ilaarlcrn. We give it from tW contemporary 
historian, lientivoglio : — 

‘‘ We will now coBieto the siege of Ostend, which, 
being one of the most memorable of this our age, 
doth certainly challenge, that, as much brevity and 
diligence as may be being joyned together, it be duly 
considered and rejiresented with all clearness. It 
was above tliree years before it was brought to an end ; 
and it was almost as uncertain at the last day as at 
the first to which side the victory did incline. The 
besieged 11 over wanted fresh succours by sea, nor did 
the besiegers at any time cease advancing by land. 
Jnfuiite were the batteries, the .assaults infinite; so 
many were the mines, and so obstinate the counter- 
mines, as it may be almost affirmed as much work 
was (lone under ground as above ground. New 
names were to be found fqr new engines. There 
was a perpetual dispute between the sea and land : 
the works on the latter could not operate so much as 
the mines madjc by the former did destroy. Great 
store of blood ran every where, and men were readier 
to lose it than to preserve it, till such time as the 
besieged wanting ground, and rather what to defend 
than defence, tliey were at last forced to forego that 
little spot of ground which was left them, and to 
yield. 

“ Ostend stands upon the sea-shore, and in the midst 
of a marish ground, and of divers channels which 
come from the continent ; but it is chiefly environed 
almost on all sides by two of the greatest of them *, 
* Sec the medal at the head of this chapter. 
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by which thp sea enters into the land, and grows so 
high when it is full sea, as you would rather think 
the town were buried than situated in the sea. Jn 
former times it was an open place, and served rather 
for a habitatioij for \hepheards than for soldiers. 
]kit the importancy of the seat being afterwards con- 
sidered, the houses were inclosed with a platform 
instead of a^wall, and from time to time the line was 
so flank round about it, as it proved to be one 
of tlie strongest towns of all the province of Flan- 
ders. Jl is divided into two parts, which arc called 
the old town and the new. The former, which is the 
lesser, stands towards the sea ; the latter and greater 
lies towards the land. The old town is leneed from 
the fury of the sea by great piles of wood cyi^en into 
the ground, and joined together for the defence of 
that part, and there the waves sufficiently supply the 
])art of* a ditch. The channels may be said to do the 
like on the sides ; and, esjiecially at full sea, of chan- 
nels they become havens, being then capable of any 
kind of vessels, and by them at all times the middle 
size of barks enter inta the ditches, and from the 
ditches in diverse parts into the town itself; to boot, 
with the chief well-flanked line on the outside of the 
ditch, towards the land side is a strada coperta 
raised, which is so well furnished with new flanks, 
and with a new ditch, as this outward fortification 
(loth hardly give way to any of the inward ones. 
The town is but of a small coin])ass, and is ennobled 
rather by its situation and fortifications than by any 
splendour either of inhabitants or houses. 'idle 
united Provinces caused It to be very carefully kej)t 
at this time, wherefore it was largely provided of 
men, artillery, airinunntioii, and of* whatsoever eKe 
was necessary for the defence thereof. Jn this con- 
dition was the town when the Arclidiike resol v(’d to 
bit down before • 
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On the east of the town there was a detached 
fort called St. Alberto, on the west another called 
Bredciie, both which had been abandoned by the 
f^arrison. These were occupied by the besieginp; 
army, which proceeded to surround Ostend on the 
landward with a chain of works, not without sharp 
ti^htiiio;, for the p^overnor, Sir Francis Vere, had 
raised redoubts in front of his forlificaticfis, and hotly 
contested every inch of p^ronnd. It seemed also 
necessary to cut off the communication with the sea, 
and with this view a bank was rim out on the east- 
ern side from St. Alberto to prevent barks from enter- 
ing by the channel on that quarter. Ibit it was also 
expedient to block up the channel on the side of 15re- 
dene, acid in doing; tliis greater difliculties were to be 
overcome. 

The sieg;e beg;an in the summer of ICOl, and the 
autumn liad been consumed iif these works, when, 
towards the end of December, a terrible storm at sea 
so shattered the town, that the inhabitants, despair- 
ing^ to resist an assault, beg^an to parley; but their 
spirits were recruited, and ttfe iieg;otiations broken off 
by a seasonable reinforcement both of men and all 
nianiier of provisions. The Archduke, beings thus 
deluded of his hopes, j^ave order that a battery 
should be raised on the side of St. Albei;b), which 
played so furiously upon the sea bulwark, that a 
practicable breach was soon made, and an assault 
ordered. To divert the enemy, diiectioiis were given 
that Count Jiucquoy, who commanded at Bredeiie, 
should pass the channel thcie, and fall with his men 
on the wall where it was beaten down, and that upon 
the land side there should be alarms given every 
wliere. “ ^Vllell they came to tlie assault the assail- 
ants behaved themselves gallantly, and used all 
means to get upon the wall ; and though many of 
them fell down dead' and wounded, and that the 
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horror of night,- which already came on, made their 
dangers the fnore terrible, yet did it serve rather to 
set the Catholics on fire, than to make them cool in 
their fight. But there apjjeared no less resoluteness 
of resistance in those v^jthin : for opposing- theinsehes 
valiantly on all stdes, and being very well able to do 
it, as having so many men, and such store of all 
other provisions, they stoutly did defend themselves 
on all sides. • Upon the coming on of night they had 
set uj) many lights in divers parts of the town, 
whereby they the better maintained the places 
assigned to them, did with more security hit those 
that assailed them, and came the better to where 
their help was required. They also soon discerned 
that they were all false alarms that were given with- 
out, and that the true assault was made oilytin one 
])lace. To this was added, that Count Biicquoy, not 
finding the water of the aforesaid channel so low as 
he believed, he could by no means pass over them. 
Yet the Catholics did for a long timh continue their 
assault, but the deleiidaiits’ advantages still increas- 
ing, the assailants were at last forced to give over 
with great loss; for there were above six Iiiiudred 
slain and wounded. Nor did those within let slip 
the occasion of prejudicing yet more the Catholics as 
they retreated : for plucking up some of (heir sluces, 
by whicl^fthey both received the sea-water into their 
ditches and let it out again, they turned the water 
with such violence into the, cliaiiiiel, whicJi the Ca- 
tholics had passed over hel'ore they came to the 
assault, and which they were to pass over again in 
their retreat, as many of ihein were unfortunately 
drowned.’' 

The year 1602 set in with such severe cold that 
the Archduke was advised to abandon tlie siege. 
But he would not he peisuaded thereto, thinking the 
King’s honour and his own engaged iii its success. 
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He ordered therefore a g-reat platform to be raised in 
the quarter of St. Alberto, which might command the 
town as much as possible, and gave new orders that 
JJiicquoy should advance, with all possible speed, 
the great bank which was designed to obstruct the 
channel of Bredene. Having given’ these orders he 
retired to (ihent, and left the camp-master, Jolin di 
]li\a‘^, ill command of the siege, who employed him- 
self diligently in lorwarding these impdiHant works. 
“ To the first and largest foundation, whicli was well 
incor])orated with wet sand and other condense 
matter, others of the like sort were added, till the 
dyke was grown to the height it ought to be; and 
the breadth thereof was verj extraordinary great. To 
boot with the ordinary ])lain thereof' iqion which two 
great cahiKms might stand a-breast, there was a great 
parapet raised in it against the town to shelter the 
soldier; and which, being in divers jilaces furnished 
with artillery, did greatly endamage the enemy like- 
wise on that side. This work was made in a sandy 
and low situation, and whither the sea at full tide 
canic ; so as it cannot be said with how much expense, 
labour, and loss of blood, this work was advanced.’’ 
Still the town continued to receive succours as plenti 
fully as e\er, aiid the works proceeded so slowly from 
without, that the hopes of bringing the siege to a 
happy cud did daily rather decrease than »nicrease. 
Yet Jlivas wa« very diligent in discharging his duty ; 
the platform was completed and mounted with can 
non, and the besieged were dri\eii from some of their 
outer works; tliese were then lurnished with artillery 
which he turned against the fortifications which shel- 
tered the town on that side. 

“ Some progress was likewise daily made on 
Bredene’s side in the advancing the great dyke. 
Bucquoy had the chief charge thereof, and it was 
called by his name. And he used all possible dili- 
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^ence to infest the town and the entrance (3f the 
channel on* that side. But there ay)peared no less 
vi«;ilancy in the besieged ; their courap:e abounded, 
according as the town did abound with all sorts of 
provisions. There vas hardly any one dav in 
which they did *not sally out; nor did the bcsiee^crs 
do any thinp^ which cost not much labour and blood. 
The platform was made cliiefly of bavins and other 
wood, and flic ^rcat dyke was composed of the like 
materials. "l\vo furious batteries were therefore 
levelled from the town, with artific ial fire-balls af»-ainst 
these two works, to set them on tire, and indamao^e 
them by that means. Nor did they fail in their 
desii2;n : for by long^ battery they at last took tire, 
and were thereby so torn and spoiled, as it cost much 
time and the death of many men to ren#al?e them. 
Nor was the enemies* loss less cither in mimbcr or 
(piality. . 

“ Pompcio T()Vg;one, a famous enj^ineer, was at 
this time come from Italy to Flanders, drawn thither 
by tlie fame of this siegv. lie had a very ready wit, 
which made him a])t [or inventions in liis callings; 
but liavino- never till tlicn ])assed from the theory to 
the practical part in military alfairs, it was soon seen 
that many of his imairinations did not, upon trial, 
pro\e such as in appearance they promised to be. 
lie bej^oi to build a castle of wood u])on boats 
fastened together. The castle was round, hit’ll, and 
lari^-e jiroiiortionahly. On the Itip thereof it was 
ca})able of six ^reat pieces of aitillerv on one side, 
and oil the other side there was place enouf>'h for 
those soldiers who were to attend them. Tori^oiie 
intended to brin^* tliis machine into the month of the 
channel, and to firm' it there, where succour was 
brounrht into Ostend, hopiiijr hereby to keep the 
town from relief. But this could not so soon he 
done, but that it wa^ preceded by the other work of 

VOL. ii. * . K 
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drawing the great dyke to the same cliannel, wliere- 
iipon to raise afterwards a fort,l)\ wliich tliat jiassage 
mig\\t be so m\K-\v the more in^peded. To aceolerato 
thh walk likewise^ Toroonc belhoiight liimseJf of 
other engines, hy which ihat^so ^rent quantity of 
materials^ whereof the djke was made, ini^ht the 
more easily he brought to employment. 'I'he said 
materials being put together in manner as they 
ought to be, he put a cettain number of little barrels 
under the hollow of the middle thereof, and on the 
sides, by which at full sea the engines boated, and 
were atterwaids brought by cranes to joyn with the 
dyke in tliat part where the work was continued on. 
These engines were called botes. But such was tlie 
tempest of the enemies cannon-shot, which inces- 
santly fell’ upon them, when they rested upon the 
sand ; and then again they were so jirejudiced by 
the sea storms, as oft times the ♦work ot many days 
was destro}ed ip a few hours. And really it was 
a pitiiul case to see how much blood was there 
shed, and how little the meaner sort of people who 
were employed therein did out of a desire of gain 
value it.’’ 

This was the condition of Ostend when tlie Arch- 
duke bethought' liimself to gi\e the care of tlie siege 
to the Manjuis Spinola. (ireat certainly was the 
lionour of such nii employment, )et tiiere seemed so 
little prospect of success that Sjiinola licsitated for 
sometime; but, biiall\, being persuaded there was 
more of hope than fear in the o.icr that was made 
him, lie resolved chcci hilly to accept it. 

“ The lirst thing the Manjuis did was to make 
great store of provision of all such materials as 
were necessary, as well for the work of the great 
dyke on Bredeiic’s side, as tor the other works which 
V, ( re to be made on the side of St. Alberto, on which 
side the town was chiepy iiileiidcd to be straitened 
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jind forced > the ground over against it was all 
sandy, and full of several channels and little rivulets, 
besides those two greater channels which fell into the 
sea, as you have oftc^ii heard. The same sea like- 
wise, at the fload, did so whirl about every place 
thereabouts, as ground was not any where to be 
found to make trenches, which were therefore to be 
su])]>lied vviUi tlie above said materials. These were 
cliiefly iirought l)y the llotes invented by Torgonc; 
and though the great dyke did daily advance, yet it 
wasknoun that such a work would jirove too long 
and loo uncertain. The hope of keeping out succour 
growing there every day less and less, Spinola bent 
all his endeavours to take the town by force. We 
told you before that all vessels were hiruljfcMed from 
coming into the lesser channel, on St. Alberto’s 
side, which falls there into the sea by a fort. Yet 
tlie channel itself Vas of great advantage to the 
enemy on that side, lor it served for^ great ditch to 
their counterscarp, which was strong of itself, and 
yet made stronger by many flanks by which it was 
deiended. Before the Chtholics could come to assault 
the counterscarp, they must first pass over the chan- 
nel, which was so hard to do with safety or shelter in 
any place thereoi’, as it was evidently seen that many 
of them i^iust perish, being exposed to be injured by 
tlie enem\. The oppuguation was led on, on four 
sides, iVoin St. Alberto’s quarter. The Germans 
wrought nearer the sea; then followed the Spaniards ; 
after them the Italians; and on the outmost side, 
more towards land, the Walloons and Burgoiiians. 
Great was the fervency of all tliese nations ; and 
such a contention there was among them in striving 
which of them should most advance the works, as 
the soldiers’ emulation seemed rather a contest be- 
tween enemies than between rivals. The channel 
was narrower and more shalk)vv where the Burgo- 

• K 2 
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nians and Walloons wrought. They w(^e therefore 
the first that passed over it, and afterwards the other 
nations did the like. To pass over it, a ^reat quan- 
tity of the aforesaid materials were thrown into every 
part thereof, where the aforejfaid nations wronp;ht. 
Those materials were reduced to dykes or banks, 
upon which the .soldiers ad\anccd towards the town. 
But very many of them were slain aqd wounded. 
For the delendants, with their hail of musquet-shot 
and tempest of treater artillery, char^-ed with little 
bullets and murdering- shot in great quantity, and 
oft time with artificial fire, made the Catliolics’ 
work on all sides very bloody. The soldiers, that 
they might go the best sheltered tliat they could, in- 
vented pn^ny fences : some consisted of gabions filled 
with earth, well joined and faslened together; others 
of long bavins, which stood upright, and stood so 
thick as they were musket proot; and others, of 
several forms, made of the aforesaid materials. Tor- 
gone iinented likewise a great cart, from which a 
bri<lge made of cloth and cords might unex])ectedly 
be thrown over the channel, mnd so llie enemies’ de- 
fences miglit the easier be assaulted. The cart 
stood upon four very high wheels ; and upon the 
fore-part thereof rose up, as it were, the mast of a 
ship, which served chieily to let down and to take 
uj) the bridge. But the whole l)ulk proved to be of 
so cumbersome a greatness, and so hard to be ma- 
naged, that, before it was nudertaken, it was known 
it could work no efiect. The aforesaid fences were 
wrought where the artillery of the town could not 
reach ; and, at the tlowiiig of the sea, they were 
brought upon the lloals. to the places where they 
were made use of, (Beat was the mortality likewise 
of tho.se that wrought liere ; the enemy making 
usually such havock of them with their muskets, 
arliller\, and sallies, as oft limes hardly one of them 
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could be saved. But money still got new men, and 
oft times tHc soldiers themselves wrought. Nor was 
Spinola wanting in being in all places at all times, 
and in exposing himself as well as any of the rest to 
all labour and dangci; encouraging some, rewarding 
others, and befiaviiig himself so, as his imitating, 
without any manner of respect unto himself, the 
most hazardous works of others, made the rest the 
more rcadj to imitate his. * 

“ When each nation had passed the channel, each 
of them began with like emulation to force the ravelins 
and half-moons whicli sheltered the counterscarp. 
And the Walloons and Burgonians, by reason of 
their quarter, were the first that did it, but with much 
eflusioii of blood, even of the noblest amongst them ; 
for amongst the rest, Catris, a Walloon oRmpinaster, 
was lost ; a valiant and greatly experienced soldier, 
and whom Spinolii highly esteemed, both for his 
deeds and coiuisel. With the like progress, and no 
less loss of blood, did the other natrons advance. So 
as the enemies at last lost all the fortifications whicli 
tlicy had without their^ principal line; about which a 
great ditch ran, but not so hard to pass as was the 
channel which fenced the counterscarp. The easier 
doing of it made the Catholics hope better in the 
effectiiig thereof; wherefore, full of fresh courage, 
they prepared to cfiiitinue their labours more heartily 
lliaij ever, that they might the sooner end the siege; 
but the winter being already come on did much hinder 
their works, and the sea did then more destroy tiiein 
by her tempests. The enemy did likewise make very 
fierce opposition ; they set up batteries within against 
the batteries without; wiiiies opposed countermines; 
they repaired themselves on all sides, and as fast as 
one rampire was lost they set up another. So as the 
Catholics were to advance by inchmeal ; and yet they 
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did so advance, as by the spring they were got well 
forward into the ditch. 

“These already progressions of Marquess Spi- 
nola, together with his still daily proceedings, made 
the United Provinces shrewdly afraid that they 
should at last lose Ostend. it wasf therefore con- 
sulted amongst tlicir chief commanders how the town 
might be best preserved : which might be done by 
two* ways; either b} some important divelsion, or by 
raising the siege by main force. The second alfair 
brought with it such difficulties, as the first was em- 
braced. Wherefore they resolved to besiege Slucc ; 
a town which likewise stood upon the sea, and of so 
great consequence, as did rather exceed than come 
short of those of Ostend." 

Sluys accordingly besieged and taken, to the 
great satisfaction of the Flemish, that, in three 
months’ time and with the loss of so little blood, 
they had made a greater acquisition than that of 
Ostend, which would cost above three years’ expense 
of time, and an infinity of Spanish gold and blood if 
it could hold out no longer. But though Spiriola 
made an unsuccessful attempt to relieve Sluys, he 
could not be prevailed on to break up the siege of 
Ostend, and his troops were inflamed the more by a 
desire of counterbalancing that loss. So that at last, 
after mucli slaughter, they won the ditch and file first 
line of fortifications ; but meanwhile a new one had 
been raised by those within. 

“ Slucc was just then lost; and it was feared that 
Count Maurice would come to the relief of Ostend. 
Tiic Catholics being therefore so much the more 
moved, and Spinola being again returned, it is not 
to be expressed with what fervour they fell to their 
works on all sides. The greatest progress was made 
towards the old town of Ostend ; and because when 
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they should have won that, they might easily hinder 
the entrance into the channel, by the month whereof 
succour was brought from the sea ; and for that the 
new town was much commanded by the old, there- 
fore Spinola did the |pore reinforce his batteries, as- 
saults, mines, aftd all his other most efficacious works 
on that side than on any other; nor was it long ere 
the Catholics had almost wholly taken it. 

“ They Ifkewise advanced after the same manner 
against the new fortifications, so as now the besieged 
liad no where whither to retreat; wherefore, wanting 
ground to defend, when they most abounded in all 
things for defence, they were at last forced to sur- 
render the town ; which was done about the midst of 
September, upon all the most honourable conditions that 
they could desire. Count Maurice w^as o^en minded 
to attempt the succour by main force; but considering 
that he was to eiitej into an enemy’s country, amongst 
strong and well-guarded towns, and that he should 
meet with men that were very ready to fight, he 
thought it not fit, after his prosperous success at 
Since, to hazard ialliug into some misfortune, as 
upon sucli an occasion he might i)eradveiiture do, 
and therefore he forebore to do it. It was a remark- 
able thing to see so many soldiers march out of a 
town; for there were above four thousand of them, 
all stroflg and healthful, they having enjoyed great 
plenty of all things in Osteiid, by reason of their con- 
tinual succours. So as besides great store of artillery, 
there was found in the town such abundance of 
victuals, ammunition, and of whatsoever else may he 
imagined for the del’ence of a ro\al town, as the like 
was never known to be in any other j)lace. 

“ Thus ended the siege of Osteml ; very memo- 
rable, doubtless, in itself, but much more iu cor»- 
sideratiou of tlie so great expense of moiiies and 
time which the winuiug and losing of it cost. The 
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sieg:e continued above three years; in' which time the 
constant opinion was, that there died, what by the 
sword, what by sickness, above a hundred thousand 
men between the one and the other side ; whereby 
it may be conceived wdiat proprjrtionable monies and 
other thing^s were therein spent. I'he town being 
yielded up, the Archduke and Infanta had the curi- 
osity to go see it, and went from Gaunt tliither, 
where they found notliing but a nnshajien chaos of 
earth, which liaidly retained any show of the lirst 
Ostend. Ditches tilled up; curtains beaten down ; 
bulwarks lorn in pieces; half-moons, flanks, and re- 
doubts so confused one with another, as one could 
not be distinguished from another ; uor could it be 
known on winch side the opp^jgnation, or on which 
side lheM?fence was; yet they would know all, and 
receive the whole relation from Spinola’s own mouth, 
lie re])resciited at full the last ])()sture of the siege : 
he sho\^ed the Spaniards quarters, and that of the 
Italians, as also ihose of each other nation, lie re- 
lated how stoutly they contended who should outvie 
one aiiotlier in painstaking,; on which part the 
greatest resistance M as made within; where the dis- 
pute was most difficult without; where they wanted 
ground to retreat unto; where the enemy used their 
utmost ])owcr; and wliere at last the town was sur- 
rendered. The Archduke saw the great ]Matforin, 
the great d}ke, and whatsoever else of curious might 
be suggested by tlie unusual face of that siege ; but 
not witliout the Infanta’s gr^nit compassion, and even 
almost tears, by looking uijon the horror of those 
parts where tlie sword, tire, sea, and eartli may be 
said to have conspired toglMher in making so long 
and so miserable a <Iestrnction ot C’liristians. They 
both of them did very much commend S[)inola, and 
did also thank the vest of the commanders who had 
deserved well in that enterprise. Nor did they less 
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p^ratulate th^e inferior officers and soldiers, who had 
exposed themselves most to those danj^ers*.” 

Remarkable in modern history is the sie^e and 
storm of Ma^debur*^ in the thirty years’ war by the 
Imperial troops, coiilmanded by Tilly, when that 
general blighted the laurels acquired in thirty-six 
successful battles, and fixed an indelible stain upon 
his reputation. Even poetical justice might be sati*;- 
fied by the events of his after-life, which, from a 
series of victories became one of reverses, produced 
in part, at least, by his own act, if it be true that the 
excesses perpetrated on this occasion produced a 
lasting bad effect on the discipline of his army. But, 
on the plains of Leipzic, in the person of Gustavos 
Adolphus, he met at length with his superior in the 
art of war. 

“ 1 must now arm ray breast with sternness, my 
heart with impenctnability, while 1 relate the events 
which broke in foaming billow's ovysr this wretched 
city, — events, for their magnitude, extraordinary; for 
llieir mournfulness, but too calamitous ; for their im- 
joortance, rarely kiiowiidn former ages ; and for their 
raiity, easily unheard of. So may this mind he able 
to recite the reverses, the tragic incidents which in 
this our age, by inevitable destiny, liave op})ressed 
IMagdeb^rg, a city of the empire, powerful and strong 
as ancient, — this pen endure throngli the description 
of such horrid destruction. But whence to com- 
mence the tempests of so pitiable an event ? whence 
seek those dreadful varieties of ])unishment, for the 
relation of whicli all Germany is scarce sufficient? [ 
am far from thinking that with this ])en J can do 
justice to so mournful, si) extraordinary a calamity. 
For he who would wortliily e\[)ress a catastrophe, 
which will amaze furthest posterity, must needs he 

Bciituoglio, Hi-Jt. of Wars, in Flinder>, tranbUted by Henry, 
Earl of Monmouth, , 
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qualified by an iron memory, a strong and uncon- 
quered style, since it is liis duty to find wbrds answer- 
able to actions^.’’ 

The modest doubts expressed in the above rather 
pompous j)assage have not rejM:rained the historian, 
from whom we quote, from proving,’ in a long and 
tedious narrative, that he justly estimated the relative 
extent of his subject and his powers. We purpose to 
take warning by his example, and act upbn the diffi- 
dence which he expresses. The reader is as capable 
of imagining, as tlie author, unless an eye-witness, 
of describing, the behaviour of soldiers flushed with 
rage and blood let loose upon an unarmed popula- 
tion: and either is likely to produce but a confused 
picture, made up chielly by ringing the changes upon 
what tht* \iiithor of ‘ Old Mortality’ culls “ the four 
pleas of the crown Instead, therefore, of multijdy- 
ing anecdotes of'brutality and suffering, we shall only 
give the narratives of two eye-witnesses, the simplicity 
of which is a guarantee for their truth. The first is 
written by the minister of a church in Magdeburg. 
It is necessary to premise thq,t the assault was made 
at daybreak, as the hour wlitii the garrison were 
most likely to be off their guard, and at a lime when 
a general belief was entertained that Tilly was about 
to break up the siege. It was therefore entirely 
unexpected. 

“ Going out of church immediately after sermon, 
some people of St. James’s parish j)assed by, and 
told me the enemy had entered the town. With dif- 
ficulty could 1 persuade myself that this was any 
thing more than a false alarm ; but the news unfor- 
tunately proved loo true. *I then lost my presence 
of mind, and as my wife and maid-servant were with 
me, we ran directly to my colleague, M. Malsio’s 


* Lotichius, Herum Germanicarum, lio. xxxvii. p. t. 
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bouse, and left our own house open. At M. Malsio’s 
we found iViany j)eople, who had fled to him in ^-reat 
perplexity. We comibrted and exhorted each other, 
as far as the terror of our minds would give us leave. 
I was summoned thince to discharge the last duties 
to a colonel, who lay dangerously wounded. I re- 
solved to go, and sent my maid to fetch my gown : 
but before my departure Iroiri my wife and neigh- 
bours, I told them that the affair appeared to me tf) 
be concluded, and that we should meet no more in 
this world. My wife reproached me in a flood of 
tears, crying, ‘ (van you prevail on yourself to leave 
me to perish all alone ? You must answer for it ])e- 
fore God !’ I represented to her the obligations of 
my function, and the importance of the moments f 
was called upon to give my assistance in.^ * 

“ As I crossed the great street a multitude of 
matrons and youtjg women flocked about me, and 
besought me, in all the agonies of distress, to advise 
them what to do. 1 told them, my best advice was 
to recommend themselves to God’s protecting grace, 
and prepare for death. At length 1 entered the co- 
lonel’s lodging, and found him stretched on the floor, 
and very WTuk. I gave him such consolation as the 
disorder of my mind would permit me: he heard me 
with great attention, and ordered a small })resent of 
gold to be given me, which I left on the table. In 
this interval, the enemy poured in by crowds at the 
Hamburg gate, and fired on the multitude as upon 
beasts of prey. Suddenly my wife and maid-servant 
entered the room, and persuaded me to remove im- 
mediately, alleging we should meet with no quarter, if 
the enemy found us in aft apartiiieiiL filled wdlh arms. 
We ran down into the court-5 ard of the house, and 
placed ourselves in the gatewa5^ Our enemies sooii 
lujrst the gate open, witli an eagerness that cannot be 
described. Tlie first address they made to me was. 
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* Priest, deliver thy money.* I gave them about four 
and twenty shillings in a little box, whfch they ac- 
cepted with good will : but when they opened the box, 
and found only silver, they raised their tone, and de- 
manded gold. J represented to them thatl was at some 
distance from my house, and could not at present pos- 
sibly give them more. They were reasonable enough 
to be contented with my answer, and left us, after 
having plundered the house, without offering us any 
insult. There was a well-looking youth among the 
crowd, to whom my wife addressed herself, and be- 
sought him ill God’s name to protect us: ‘ My dear 
child,’ said he, ‘ it is a thing impossible ; we must 
pursue our enemies and so they retired. 

“ In that moment another party of soldiers rushed 
in, who deriianded also our money. We contented 
them with seven shillings and a couple of silver 
spoons, which the iiiaicl fortunately had concealed in 
her pocket. They were scarce gone before a soldier 
entered alone with the most furious countenance 1 ever 
saw ; each check was puffed out with a musket-ball, 
and he carried two muskets chi lii.s shoulder. The 
moment he tierceived me, he cried with a voice of 
thunder, ‘ Priest, give me thy money, or thou art 
dead.’ As 1 had nothing to ghe him, 1 made my 
apology ill the most affecting manner : he levelled a 
piece to shoot me, but my wife luckily turned it with 
ber band, and the ball ])assed over my head. At 
length, finding wc had no money, he asked for plate : 
my wife gave him some silver trinkets and he went 
his way. 

“A little after came four or five soldiers, who only 
said, ‘ Wicked priest, what docst thou here ?’ Having 
said thus much, they departed. 

“We were now inclined to shelter ourselves in the 
uppermost lodgings of the house, hoping there to be 
less exposed and betteg concealed. We entered a 
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chamber that had several beds in it, and passed some 
time there in the most insupportable agonies. Nothing 
was heard in the streets but the cries of the expirino- 
people ; nor were the houses much more qu,iet ; every 
thing was burst opei^or cut to jiieces. We were soon 
discovered in our retirement : a number of soldiers 
poured in, and one who carried a hatchet made an 
attempt to^leave my skull, but a companion hindered 
him and said, ‘ Comrade, what are you doing ? Don’t 
you ]:)erceive that he is a clergyman ?* 

“ When these were gone a single soldier came in, 
to whom my wife gave a crape handkerchief off her 
neck ; upon which he retired without otfering us any 
injury. His successor was not so reasonable: for 
entering the chamber with his sword drawn, he im- 
mediately discharged a blow upon myMiead, say- 
ing, ‘ Priest, give me thy money.’ The stroke stun- 
ned me ; the blo»d gushed out in abundance, and 
frightened my wife and servant tcv that degree that 
they both continued motionless. The barbarian 
turned round to my wife, aimed a blow at her, but 
it glanced fortunatelytou her gown, which liappened 
to be lined with furs, and wounded her not. Amazed 
to see us so submissive and patient, he looked at 
us fixedly for some moments. T laid hold of this 
interv'^ to represent to him that I was not in iny 
owm hoUvSe, being come to the place where 1 was to 
discharge my duty to a dying person, but if he would 
grant us quarter, and protect us to our home, I 
would then bestow upon him all I liad. ‘Agreed, 
priest,* said he, ‘give me tliy wealth, and I will give 
thee the watch-word: it is Jesu Maria; pronounce 
that and no one will hurt thee.’ We went down stairs 
directly, highly contented to have found such a pro- 
tector. The street was covered with tlie dead and 
dying; their cries were enough to have pierced the 
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hearts of the greatest barbarians. We walked over 
the bodies, and when we arrived at the church of St. 
Catherine, met an officer of distinction on liorse- 
back. This j^enerous person soon discovered us, and 
seeing me covered with blood, sji.id to the person who 
conducted us, ‘Fellow-soldier, fellow-soldier, take 
care what you do to these persons.’ At the same time 
he said to my wife, ‘ Madam, is yonder house yours ?* 
My wife having answered that it was, ‘\t'elV added 
he, ‘ take hold of my stirrup, conduct me thitlier, and 
you sliall have quarter.’ Tlien turning to me, and 
making a sign to the soldiers with his hand, he said 
to me, ‘ Gentlemen of Magdeburg, yo\i yourselves 
are the occasion of this destruction: }ou might have 
acted otherwise.* The soldier who had used me ill, 
took this 'opportunity to steal away. Upon entering 
my house, we found it filled with a multitude of plun- 
derers, whom the officer, who wat^ a colonel, ordered 
away, lie then said he would take up his lodging 
with us, and Iiaving posted two soldiers for a guard 
to us, left us with a promise to return forthwith. 
We gave, with great cheerfuhiess, a good breaki'ast 
to our sentinels, who complimented us on the lucky 
fortune of falling into tlieir colonel’s hands ; at the 
same time representing to us that their fellow-soldiers 
made a considerable btmty wliile they continued inac- 
tive merely as a sa-fe-guard to us, and therefore be- 
seeching us to render them an equivalent to a certain 
degree. Upon tliis 1 gave them four rose nobles, 
with which they were well contented, and showed so 
much humanity as to make us an otier to go and 
search for any accjuainlance wliom we desired to 
place in safety with us. 1 l\)ld them I had one par- 
ticular friend who liad escaped to the catheclral, as I 
conjectured, aiui promised them a good gratuity oil 
his part if they saved his life. One of them accoin- 
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panierl by my maid- servant went to the chnrch, and 
called my fMeiid often by name ; but it was all in vain, 
no one answered, and we never heard mention of 
him from that period. 

“ Some moments jiafter our colonel returned, and 
asked if any person had offered us the least incivility. 
After we had disculpaied the soldiers in this respect, 
he hastened abroad to see if there was any possibility 
to extinguish the fire, which had already seized great 
part of the city; he had hardly got into the street, 
when he returned, with uncommon hastiness, and 
said, ‘ Show me the way out of the town, for 1 see 
plainly we shall perish in the flames it' we stay here 
a few minutes longer.’ Upon this we threw the best 
of our goods and moveables into a vaulted cellar, 
covered the trap-door with earth, and'^ihade our 
escape. IVIy wife took nothing with her but my robe; 
my maid seized neighbour’s infant child by the 
hand, wiiom we found crying at his father’s door, 
and led him away. We found it irnjiossible to pass 
ihroiigh the gates of the town, which were all in a 
flame, and the streets Jjuriit with great fury on either 
side : in a word, the heat was so intense that it was 
with difflculty we were able to breathe. Having 
made several iinsucccs’-ful attempts, we determined at 
last to make our escape on the side of the town next 
tlie Kfl)e. The streets w^ere clogged with dead 
bodies, and the gioans of the dying w ere insupporb 
able. The Walloons and Croatians attacked us every 
moment, but our generous colonel protected ns I’rom 
tlieir fury. When we gained tiie bastion, which 
stands on the hank of the Elbe, we descended it by 
tile scaling-ladders which the Imperialists had made 
use of in the assault, and arrived at length in the 
oneniv’s earn]) near Rotteiisec, thoroughly fatigued 
and extremely alarmed. 

“The colonel made us eater his tent, and pre- 
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sented us some refreshments. That ceremony beings 
over, ‘Well,* said he, ‘having saved youf lives, what 
return do you make me ?* We told him that for the 
present we had nothing to bestow, but that we would 
transfer to him all the money a^Ad pl^te that we had 
buried in the cellar, which was the whole of our 
worldly possessions. At this instant many Imperial 
officers came in, and one chanced to say tq me, * Ego 
tibi condoleo, ego sum addictus Fidei Augustana}.’ 
The distressed stale 1 found myself in, made me un- 
able to give a proper reply to the condolences of a 
man who carried arms against those whose religion 
he professed, and whose hard fortune he pretended 
to deplore. 

“Next ^ay the colonel sent one of his domestics 
with my m'hid-servant to search for the treasure we 
had buried in the cellar, but they returned without 
success, because as the fire still continued they could 
not approacli the. trap-door. In the mean while the 
colonel made us his guests at his own table, and 
during our whole stay treated us not as prisoners, but 
as intimate friends. 

“ One day at dinner an officer of the company hap- 
pened to say, that onr sins were the cause of ail 
the evil we sutfered, and that God had made use of 
the Catholic army to chastise us ; to whom qiy wife 
replied, that the observation perhaps was but too 
true ; however, take care, continued she, lest God in 
the end should throw that very scourge into the 
flames. This sort of proj)hecy was lulfilled soon 
afterwards on the self-same Jmj)erial army, which 
was almost totally destroyed at the battle of Leipzic. 

“ At length 1 ventured onfe day to ask our colonel 
to give ns leave to depart : he complied immediately, 
on condition that we paid our ransom. Next morn- 
ing 1 sent my maid into the town to try if there was 
any possibility of penetrating into the cellar : she was 
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more fortunate that day, and returned with all our 
wealth. HtJving returned our thanks to our deliverer, 
he immediately ordered a passport to be prepared 
for us, with permission to retire to whatever place we 
should think p^roper^i and made us a present of a 
crown to defray the expense of our journey. This 
brave Spaniard was colonel of the re^^iment of Savelli, 
and iiamed^Don Joseph de Ainsa*.*’ 

The sack of Ma^debur^ was an event of uncom- 
mon atrocity, and abhorred as such even in that age. 
But from the sort of clemency experienced by this 
clergyman, who was plundered of his goods after hav- 
ing nearly lost his life, and yet seems to feel much 
gratitude to his protector, wc may imagine the treat- 
ment which the peasantry and citizery? received 
from the rude soldiery of that time. These men, both 
officers and soldiers, were in a great degree mer- 
cenaries, who resolved to the wars exj)ressly to mend 
their tbrtunes, and were not likely to exercise the 
presumed rights of the victor with much moderation. 
Few of tlieir generals had much sympa^thy with the 
suflerings of iion-comhalaiits, of ])eciceable country - 
men, and wealthy burghers; and those who might 
have been inclined to enforce discipline and soften 
the evils of war, were shackled by the deficiency of 
fiiianciaj resouiccs, and the consequent irregularity 
in issuing pay and other requisites to tlieir armies. 
“There are things, my lord, in the service of that 
great prince (Gustavus Adolphus) that cannot but go 
against the stomach of any cavalier of honour. Jn 
especial, albeit the pay be none of the most super- 
abundant, being only about sixty rix-dollars a month 
to a captain ; yet the invincible Gustavus never paid 
above one-tliird of iliat sinn, which was distributed 
monthly by way ot loan, although when Justly con- 
Haile’s Life of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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sidered it was in fact a borrowing by that great 
monarch of the additional two-thirds, which were due 
to the soldier.’^ 

But were not these arrears,*' said Lord Monteith, 

paid to the soldiery at some stated period ?’’ “ My 

lord,” said Dalgetty, “ 1 take it upon iny conscience 
that at no period, and by no possible process, could 
one creutzer of them ever be recovered. 1 rnyselt’ 
never saw twenty dollars of my own afl the time 1 
served the invincible Gustavus, unless it was from 
the chance of a storm or victory, or the fetching in 
of some town or doorp, when a cavalier of fortune, 
who knows the usage of wars, seldom faileth to make 
some small profit.” 

“ I begin rather to wonder, sir,” said Lord Mon- 
teith, “ that you should have continued so long in 
the Swedish service, than that you should have ulti- 
mately withdrawn from it.’* ^ 

“ Neither should 1,” answered the captain, “but 
that great leader, captain and king, the Lion of the 
North, and bulwark of the Protestant faith, had a 
way of winning battles, taking towns, over-running 
countries, and levying contributions, whilk made Ins 
service irresistibly delectable to all true-bred cava- 
liers who follow the noble profession of arms. Sim- 
ple as I ride here, my lord, I have myself commanded 
the whole stift of Dunklespiel on the LoweJ Rhine, 
occupying the Palsgrave’s palace, consuming his 
choice wines with my comrades, calling in contribu- 
tions, requisitions, and caduacs, and failing not to 
lick my lingers as became a good cook. But truly 
all this glory hastened to decay after our great mas- 
ter had been shot with thhje bullets, upon the field 
of Lutzen ; wherefore, finding that fortune had 
changed sides, that the borrowings and lendings 
went on as before out of our pay, while the caduacs 
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and casualties were all cut off,# I e’en gave up my 
comiiiissiori,\and took service with Wallenstein iu 
Walter Butler’s Irish regiment.” 

“And may I beg to know of you,” said Lord 
Monteith, “ how you l;ked this change of masters V” 
‘‘Indifferent (veil,” said the captain, “very indif- 
ferent well. I cannot say that the Emperor paid 
much better than the great Gustavus. For hard 
knocks, we had plenty of them. ^ * Howbeit, 

iu des{)ite of heavy blows and light pay, a cavalier of 
fortune may thrive indillerently well in the Imperial 
service, in res[)ect his private casualties are nothing 
so closely looked to as by the Swede ; and so that an 
officer did his duty on the field, neither Wallenstein 
nor Pappenheim, nor old Tilly before them, would 
likely listen to the objurgations of boors o/ burghers 
against any commander or soldado by whom they 
chanced to be somewhat closely shorn. So that an 
experienced cavalier, ‘knowing how to lay,' as our 
Scottish phrase runs, ‘ the head of the sow to the tail 
of the grice/ might get out of the country the pay 
which he could not obti^iu from the Emperor,” 
“With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and with in- 
terest,” said Lord Monteith. 

“ Indubitably, ray lord,” answered Dalgetty, com- 
posedly ; “ for it would be doubly disgraceful for any 
soldado 8f rank to have his name called in question 
for any petty delim[uency*.” 

We do not quote the great romancer as his- 
torical authority ; but there is no doubt but that 
Captain Dalgetty, thougli perhaps Iiighly coloured, 
is no unfaithful likeness of those needy and })rotligate 
adventurers who bartered 4)lood for gold, ami formed 
a large portion of the armies of the age, indifferent 
oil \^hich side they fought, and constant only while 
* Legeud of Montrose, chap. ii. 
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pay, plunder, or pfomotion were at hand to reward 
their services. *' 

The other narrative is that of a fisherman, a child 
at the time of this event, who is said to have survived 
it nearly ninety jears. a 

“ The 10th of May, early in the morning, at the 
time the master of our school was reading prayers, a 
re] 3 ort tlew through the streets that the town was ' 
taken, which was confirmed by the ringing of the 
alarm bells. Our master dismissed us all in a mo- 
ment, saying, ‘ My dear children, hasten to your 
homes, and recommend yourselves to the protection 
of Ood; for it is highly probable we shall meet no 
more except in heaven.’ Jn an instant we all dis- 
appeared^ some one way, and some another. For 
my own' plirt, I took my course with speed along the 
high street ; and found where the public steelyards 
are (and where the grand guard of the city was kept), 
a considerable body of troops with their swords 
drawn ; and saw near them, and at a distance round 
them, a great number of soldiers stretched dead upon 
the pavement. Terrified with so melancholy a sight, 

I shaped my course down the street called Pelican, 
with a view to conceal myself in my father’s house ; 
but had hardly advanced a few steps, before I fell in 
with a band of soldiers who had that moment mur- 
dered a man whom J saw weltering in his blood. 
This sight shocked rue to such a degree, that I had 
not power to move forwards ; but sheltering myself 
in a iiousc opposite to the Pelican inn, found a kind- 
speaking middle-aged man, who said to me, ‘ Child, 
why comest thou hither? save thyself before the 
soldiers seize thee.’ 1 wa's strongly tempted to put 
his advice in practice ; but in that moment a 
of Croatians rushed in, and holding a sabre 
throat, demanded his wealth. The old man imme- 


party 
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(liately opened a coffer to them, full of {jjold and 
silver, and ^precious stones. They crammed their 
pockets with Ins riches ; ^et as the coffer was not 
emptied, they filled a small basket with the part that 
remained, and then «;hoj the ))oor old man thront^U 
the head. I stole away behind them, and found a 
])lace of safety arnonp^ some empty casks, and there 
ibniid a yonnp^ lady, perfectly handsome, who con- 
jured me to remo\e and make no mention of her. 
Anxiously refloclinp; where to dispose ot myself, the 
same (hoatians surprised me again, and one of them 
said, ‘ Jlastardly dog*, carry this basket for us.’ 1 
took it up immediately, and followed them wherever 
they went. Tiiey entered several cellars, and rilled 
women, maidenfi, and all persons that fell iiito their 
hands, without remorse. As we ascended from one 
of these cellars, wo saw with astonishment, that the 
flames had seized *upou the whole fore part of the 
house. We rushed through the fire, and saved our- 
selves. In all probability, every soul was destroyed 
that remained within doors. As for my father, mother, 
and relations, 1 neve;; heard a syllable concerning 
them from that time to the present 

I'll is last sentence e\})resses briefly and emphati- 
cally the fate of the population. The whole town 
was burnt, except the catliedral, the convent of Notre 
ilamc, with a few houses about it, and about a 
hundred and thirty tisherineii’s cottages on the banks 
of the l^]lbe. The imnibor of llie slain cannot be 
distinctly ascertained, for we have no certain know- 
ledge oi‘ the po])ulatioii of the cUy ; but the slaughter 
seems to have been almost universal. It is said, how- 
e\er, that according to tfte computation of those who 
were ajipointed to clear the streets, 0,410 bodies were 
till own into the Kibe ; and this does not include 
those, probably nuicli the greater number, who were 
♦ llarte’s Lile ol Cluslavus Atiolphuis. 
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massacrcfl in their hon<?es, and buried under the ruins, 
or consumed in the s^eneral conflagration. One 
author says that 30,000 persons perished; Harte, 
that of 40,000 inhabitants, scarce 800 it was thought 
escaped: but contemporary rfuthorjj vary in their 
numbers, which indeed in these cases can hardly 
ever he ascertained with certainty. The only lives ex- 
pressly said to have been preserved, are tl,*ose ol* 400 
persons who took refuge in the cathedral ; and in the 
Florus Gorniaiiicus, published only ton years later, 
(a book written in tlie Imperial interest,) it is asserted 
that none other were sj)ared, and these only from 
respect to the sanctity of the place. The author, 
however, reduces their number to a hundred. Others 
must have, been saved, like those whose narratives 
are given above, by chance, or individual compassion; 
but it is plain that indiscriminate destruction was the 
order of the day. This massacre tvill be an everlast- 
ing blot upon TiUy’s reputation. He remained with- 
out the town ; and when solicited by those who had 
witnessed the horrors acted within, to sfoj) the indis- 
criminate slaughter, he replied, “The town must 
bleed ; it has not yet made sufbeient expiation. Let 
the soldiers persist another hour, and then we will 
reconsider the matter.’^ According to another story, 
he said that the soldiers must have some rec(vnj)ense 
for so much lime and trouble. Yet, say the historians 
of'his own party, wdien on the third day he rode over 
the crackling ashes, and through ])iles of corpses, be 
wept as he (pioted some lines Virgil, relative to 
tlie destruction of Troy’*^. 

There was no want of prodigies to foretell the fate 

* Venit summa et inevUabilp f.itum, 

fuit Ilium, ct ingetis 

G loi ia Parihenopes. 

Parlhcnopes, substituted by tlie quoter for the original word 
Toucroruni, has the same nieaqing as Magdeburg, the maiden city. 
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of Ma^debur^, by monstrous births, the fall of 
towers, and other circumstances of equal moment ; 
several of which the curious reader will find mentioned 
by Harte, and many more minutely described by 
I-iOtichius, as above quoted. Such follies must have 
been deeply implanted in men’s minds when a Chris- 
tian writer, in the seventeenth century, has thought it 
worth while^ to corroborate one of these omens by 
quoting a similar one from Valerius Maximus. 

Tlie engineer’s art has materially diminished the 
interest ol’ modern sieges, ]>y reducing them, inde- 
pendent of external relief, almost to certainty, and 
substituting the combinations of science for the per- 
sona) exertions of the soldier. The warfare of trenches 
and batteries, by whicli outwork at ter outwork is 
rendered untenable, often without a bajonet being 
crossed in their defence, fails to rivet the attention, 
and indeed is scarce#inteiligible without some share of 
professional knowledge. It is not lyitil the cannon 
have done their work, and opened a way to indivi- 
dual strength and courage, not until tlie assaulting 
columns are ready to ascend the breach, that the deep 
interest is roused which even against our better judg- 
ment attends on military daring. Still afu‘r giving so 
many various s[)eciinens of this branch of warfare, it 
may naturally be supposed that we shall not pass in 
silence over all the brilliant actions of our own time : 
and the attention is at once directed to the Peninsular 
war, not only as the field in which the military energy 
of our empire was most successfully developed, but 
because it produced a great number of sieges of 
remarkable interest; while not one such occurs iii 
tlie campaigns which Na^fMeou conducted in per^^ou. 
A volume of sieges might be compiled from this war, 
illustrative both of military resolution and of ])()))iilar 
energy and desperation : no wonder then if' we have 
hesitated between the coiitendyjg claims of Zaragoza 
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and Gerona. The latter city is the favoarite of Colonel 
I^apier, who cites its resistance to prove how far the 
regulated warfare of a disciplined force is superior to 
the enthusiasm of a population untrained to arms. 
The grounds of his preferej^ice are briefly these, 
Zaragoza Was inaniied by above 30,\)00 soldiers and 

25.000 armed citizens and peasants; but she wanted 
heavy artillery, regular fortifications, and a control- 
ling spirit : for both the reputation and authority of 
Palaibx appear to have been nominal, and it is to 
the influence of j)lebcian leaders that the ferocious 
energy of the defence is to be ascribed. Gerona con- 
tained about 3,0OO regular troops, and less than 6,000 
armed citizens; but she was well fortified, and com- 
inunded by nn experienced and resolute officer. With 
this inlbilor force slie held out twice as long as 
Zaragoza against a superior attacking army, con- 
ducted the defence in regular military order, and kept 
the enemy without her defences, instead of admitting 
him to w'age a desperate struggle on her hearth- 
stones and ill her churches. On these grounds the 
defenders of Gerona may meritthe preference assigned 
lo them by Colonel Napier, for having displayed equal 
bravery and devotion, with better fortune or greater 
skill. Still the irregular and desperate struggle in 
the streets of Zaragoza, where every house was a 
fortress, the end of every street a battery, whVre miner 
counterplotted miner, and every foot of ground was 
pnruliased by* blood and ruin, w'ill win the attention 
of more readers than would the systematic warfare 
carried on under the walls of Gciona. 

Zaragoza is situated on the right bank of the 
Ebro. Jkdbre its first si(*ge, in 1808, it contained 

50.000 inhabitants. It possessed no regular defences, 
and few guns fit for service, but was siuTounded by 
a low brick wall. These deficiencies w(‘re in some 
degree remedied by the nature of its buildings, wliicli 
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were well calculated for the internal warfare subse* 
quently carried on, the houses being mostly built of 
brick and stone, and vaulted, so as to be almost 
incombustible. The city was also full of churches 
•and convents, strongly built, apd surrounded by high 
thick walls. A broad street called *1110 CossO, bent 
almost into a semicircle, concentric with the wall, 
and terminated at each end by the Ebro, divided the 
city into an outer and an inner part. It occupied 
the ground on which the Moorish walls had for- 
merly stood, before the city attained its present size. 
This street was the scene of that heroic resistance in 
1808, which kept the French at hay after the walls 
and one-half of the place had fallen into their hands. 
On the 3^d of August, rather more than a month 
after the cdmmencement of the siege, the convent of 
St. Engracia, which formed part of the wall, was 
breached ; and on the 4th it was stormed, and the 
victorious troops carried all before them as far as the 
Cosso, and before night were in possession of one- 
lialf of the city. The French general now con- 
sidered the city as his own, and summoned it to sur- 
render in a note containing only these words, “ Head- 
quarters, St. Engracia, Capitiiialion.’* The emphatic 
re])ly is well known, and will become proverbial ; 
“ llead-qu-arters, Zaragoza, War to the knife.’* 

“ The contest which was now carried oh is un- 
exampled in history. One side of the Cosso, a street 
about as wide as l^all-Mall, was possessed by the 
French, ami in the centre of it their general, Verdier, 
gave his orders from the Frunciscan convent. The 
op})ositc bide was maintained by the Arragonese, who 
threw up batteries at the opi-nings of the cross streets, 
within a few paces of those which the French erected 
against them. The intervening space was ])resently 
heaj)ed with dead, either slain upon the spot, or 
thrown out from the windows. Next day, the ammu- 
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nition of the citizens bes^an to fail : the French were 
expected e\^ry moment to renew their elibrts for 
complctinpi: the conquest, and even this circumstance 
(/ccasioued no dismay, nor did any one think of 
capitulation. One cry was heard from the people, 
whenever Palafox rode amoii 2 ;st them, that if powder 
failed, they were ready to attack the enemy w ith their 
knives — foynidahle weapons in the hands of desperate 
men. Just before the day closed, J3oii Francisco 
J’alafox, the «ciicrars brother, entered the city with a 
convoy (d* arms and anuinmition, and a leinlorcement 
of 3,000 men, composed of Spanish guards, Swiss, and 
volunteers of Arra»oii: a succour us little ex])ected 
by the Zaragozans, as it had been pro\idcd against 
by (he enemy. 

“ The w'ar was now continued from street to street, 
from house to house, and from room to room ; ])ride 
and indifi'iiation hikviiig wrouglit up the French to 
a ])itch of obstinate fury, little iuferi^^r to the devoted 
courage of the jratriots. During (he whole siege, no 
man distinguished himself more remarkably than the 
curate of one of the parishes within the walls, by 
name P. Santiago Su«s. lie was always to he seen 
in the streets, sometimes fighting vviih the most 
determined bravery, at other times administeiing the 
sacra m^it to the dying, and contirmiiig with the 
authority of faith that hope, which gives to death, 
under such circumstances, the joy, the exaltation, 
the triumph, and the spirit of martyrdom. Falafbx 
reposed the utmost confidence in the brave priest, 
and selected him when aii} thing j)ecuharly dillicnlt 
or hazardous was to be done, Ai the head of foity 
chosen men, he succeeefed in iiitri dneing into the 
town a supply of powder, ‘^o cssciiliall} necessary 
for its defence. 

“ This most obstinate and murderous coidlict was 
continued for eleven successive da}sand nights, more 
indeed by mght than by day ; for it,wub almobt certain 
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death to appear by day-light within reach of those 
houses which were occupied by the other* party. But 
under cover of the darkness, the combatants frequently 
dashed across the street to attack e[ich other’s bat- 
teries ; and tiie battles which j^egan there were often 
carried on into the houses beyond, where they fought 
from room to room, and from floor to floor. The 
hostile batteries were so near each other, that a 
Spaniard in one place made way under cover of the 
dead bodies which completely filled the space be- 
tween them, and fastened a rope to one of the 
Trench cannons ; in the struggle which ensued the 
rope broke, and the Zaragozans lost their prize at the 
very moment when they thought themselves sure of it. 

“ A new horror was added to the dreadful circum- 
stances of war ill this ever memorable siege. In 
general engagements the dead are left upon the field of 
battle, and the survivors removed to clear ground and 
an untainted atmosphere: but here, in Sjiain, and in 
the month of August, there where the dead lay the 
struggle was still carrii'd on, and pestilence was 
dreaded from the enormous .accumulation of putri- 
tying bodies. Nothing in the whole course of the 
siege so much embarrassed Palafox as this evil. The 
only remedy was to tie ropes to the French prisoners, 
and push them forward amid the dead and dying, to 
remove the bodies and bring them away for inter- 
ment. Even for this necessary olfice there was no 
truce, and it would have been certain death to the 
Arragonese, who should have attempted to perform it : 
but the prisoners were in general secured by the pity 
of their own soldiers, and in this manner the evil was 
in some degree diminished ‘ 

“ A council of war was held by the Spaniards on 
the 8th, not ior the pnr])ose wliicli is too usual in 
such councils, but that tlieir lieroic resolution might 
be communicated to the people. It was, tliai in those 
t^uarters of the city, where the Arragonese btill main- 
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tainecl their ground, they should continue to defend 
themselves ^fitll the same firinness : should the enemy 
at last prevail, they were then to retire over the Ebro 
into the suburbs, bieak down the bridge, and defend 
the suburbs till they ^^rished. When this resolution 
was made ])ublic, it was received with the loudest 
acclamations.' But in every conflict the citizens now 
gained ground upon the soldieis, winning* it inch by 
inch, till th(‘ sj)ace occupied by the enemy, which 
on the day of their entrance was nearly half the 
city, was rediued g-radiially to about an eighth part. 
Meantime iulclligcfice of the events in other parts of 
Spain was iecei\ed by the French, all tending to 
dishearten them. During the night of the 13th, their 
fire was particularly fierce and destructive ; in the 
morning, the French columns, to the grt^it surjuise 
of the Spaniards, were seen at a distance, retreating 
over the plain, on ^he road to Pamj)e]una^'.’^ 

Zaragoza, however, was a place ^of too much im- 
portance, long to enjoy in (piiet her hard-earned 
laurels. In the course of the autnmu, the French 
jcco\crcd their snpeiijnity in Anagon, and had no 
sooner done so, than they bent their strength to rejiair 
the disgrace whicli their arms had sustained, and 
overthrow the tirinest buKvark < f independence in 
the w estern iirovinces of S])aiu. 'J'he inhabit ants, 
aware niat their heroic lesistance had j)urcliascd only 
a temporary dehverance, einplojcd the intervening 
time ill repairing and iinpro\ing their external de- 
t^'iices, and still more so in preparing to renew to 
greater advantage that internal conflict, in which 
ex])erience iiad shown their leal strength to exist. 

“ it has already been®ohser\cd, that the houses of 
Zaragoza were fire-proof, ami generally of only two 
stories, and that in all the quarters of the city the 
numerous and nuissive convents and churches rose like 
Sjoutliey, lhi.t, Pewinsulai War, chap. ix. 

• l3 
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castles above the low buildin«ts, and that the greater 
streets running into the broadway, c*alle(l the Cosso, 
divided the town into a variety of districts, unequal 
in size, but each containiiig one or more large struc- 
tures. Now the citizens, sacrificing all personal 
convenience, and resigning all idea of private pro- 
perty, gave up their goods, their bodie-*, and their 
houses to the war ; and being promiscuously mingled 
with the peasantry and the regular soldier's, the whole 
formed one mighty garrison, well suiteil to the \asi 
fortress into which Zaragoza was transformed: for 
tile doors and windows of the houses were built up, 
and their fronts loop-holed ; internal communications 
were broken through the ])art)-walK, and the streets 
were trenched and crossed b\ earthen ramparts 
mounted* with cannon, and every strong building 
was turned into a separate tori ifi cat ion. There was 
no weak ])()int, Irecause there could be none in a 
town which was all loilrcss, and where the space 
covered by the 'city was the measurement for the 
tliickiiess of the ramparts; nor in this emergency 
were the leaders nnmindlul of moral ibree. 

“ The people were cheered by a constant reference 
to their former successful resistance ; their confidence 
was raised by the conterrqilation of the \ast wmrks 
that had been e\ecuterl ; and it was recalled to their 
I'ecolleclion that the wet, usual at lliat season of the 
}car, would sj)i*cafl disease among the enemy’s ranks, 
and impair*, if not enliiely limtrate, liis efforts. Nei- 
ther W'as the aid of siijn rslition neglected : processions 
imposed upon the sight, false miracles bewildered tlie 
imagination, and terrible denunciations of divine 
wrath shook the minds of i ^en whose former habits 
and present ‘>il nation rendered them peculiarly sus- 
cejitiblc ol such impressions. Finally the leaders 
were themsches so ])rom])t and terrible in their 
punislirnents, that the greate.st cowards were likely 
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to show the boldest bearing, in their wish to escape 
suspicion. * 

“To avoid the danger of any great explosion^ the 
powder was made as occasion required ; and this was 
the more easily eftectgd, because Zaragoza contained 
a royal depot ^nd refinery for saltpetre, and there 
were powder-mills in the neighbourhood, which fur- 
nisiicd workmen familiar with the process of manu- 
factiiring tfiat article. The houses and trees beyond 
the walls were all demolished and cut down, and the 
materials carried into the town. The public maga- 
zines contained six months* provisions; the convents 
were w ell stoeked : and the inhabitants had likewise 
laid u]) their own stores tor several months. General 
Doyle had also sent a convoy into the town from the 
side of Catalonia, and there was almndanc/ftf money, 
because, in addition to the resources of the town, the 
military chest of (^’astanos's army, which had been 
su])plied only the night before the battle of Tudela, 
had been in the flight carried into tlie town. 

“ Companies of women, enrolled to attend the 
hospitals, and to carrj ])rovisions and ammunition 
to tlic combatants, were commanded by the Countess 
Ibirila, a lady of an heroic disposition, who is said to 
liaAC displayed the greatest intelligence and the 
noblest character during both sieges. There were 
lhirteen*eiigineer otiicers, and 800 sappers and miners, 
composed of excavators, formerly employed on the 
canal, and there were from 1,500 to 2,000 can- 
noneers. 

“ The regular troops that tied from Tudela being 
Joined by two small divisions which retreated at the 
same time from Sangnefsa and Ca])arosa, formed a 
ganison of 30,000 men, and together with the in- 
habitants and peasantry presented a mass of 50,000 
combatants, who with passions excited almost to 
1‘reiizy awaited an assault amidst those miglity en- 
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Irenchments, where each man's home' was a fortress 
and his family a c^arrisoii. To besiege with only 
35,000 men a city so j 3 repared was truly a gigantic 
undertaking*.'* 

It was on December 20, 180S, that Marshals Mon- 
cey and Mortier appeared in front ol'"^the town. Wo 
))ass over the early ])art of the siege, which contains 
nothing to distinguish it trorn a multitude of others. 
The French, sup])ortcd by a powerlhl battering and 
mortar train, advanced their trenches slowly towards 
the town until January 22, when Marshal Lasnes 
arrived to assume the command. On the 29th four 
breaches were declared practicable. That night lour 
columns rushed to the assault ; one was repulsed, the 
other thre#^ established themselves, and the ram])arts 
of the city became the front line of the French 
trenches. 

‘‘ The walls of Zaragoza thus ’vent to the ground, 
but Zaragoza herself remained erect ; and as the 
broken girdle fell from the heroic city, the besiegers 
started at the view of her naked strength. The re- 
gular defences had indeed crumbled before the skill 
of the assailants, but the popular resistance was 
immediately called with its terrors into action. * ^ ^ 
The war being now carried into the streets of Zara- 
goza, the sound, of the alarm-bell was heard over 
all the quarters of the city, and the jieople assembling 
in crowds, filled the liouses nearest to the lodgments 
made by the French. Additional traverses aiul har- 
ricadoes were constructed across the jirincipal streets; 
mines were prepared in the more open spaces ; and 
the communications from house to house were mul- 
tiplied, until they formed i! vast labyrinth of which 
the intricate windings were only to be traced by the 
weapons and the dead bodies of the defenders. 
The members of the junta, become more powerful 

* Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, book v. chap. 2. 
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from the cessation of regular warfare, with redoubled 
activity and energy urged the defence, but increased 
the horrors of the siege by a ferocity pushed to the 
very verge of frenzy. Every person, without regard to 
rank or age, who excited the suspicion of these furious 
men, or those i/hmediately about them, was instantly 
put to death ; and amid the noble bulwarks of war 
a horrid array of gibbets was to be seen, on which 
crowds of wretches were suspended each night, be- 
cause their courage had sunk beneath the accumu- 
lating dangers of their situation, or because some 
doubtful expression or gesture of distress had been 
misconstrued by their barbarous chiefs. 

“ From the heights of the walls which be had con- 
quered, Marshal Lasnes contemplated this terrific 
scene ; and judging that men so passioif&te and so 
prepared could not be prudently encountered in open 
battle, he resolved {o proceed by the slow but certain 
progress of the mattock and the mine ; and this was 
also in unison with the Emperors instructions. 
Hence from the 29th of January to the 2d February, 
the efibrts of the French were directed to the enlarge- 
ment of their lodgment on the walls; and they suc- 
ceeded after much severe fighting and several explo- 
sions in working forward through the nearest houses, 
but at the same time they had to sustain many couii- 
ter-assaiilts from the Spaniards. 

“ It has been already observed that the crossing 
of the large streets divided the town into certain 
small districts or islands of houses. To gain pos- 
session of these, it was necessary not only to mine 
but to fight for each house. To cross the large in- 
tersecting streets it was •indispensable to construct 
traverses above or to work by underground galleries, 
because a battery raked each street, and each house 
was defended by a garrison that, generally speaking, 
had only the option of repellijig the enemy in front, 
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or dyings on the gibbet erected behind. But as long 
as the convents and churches remained In possession 
of the Spaniards, the progress of the French among 
the islands of small houses was of littleadvantage to 
them, because the large garrisons in the greater 
buildings enabled the defenders not only to make 
continual and successful sallies but also to counter- 
mine their enemies, whose suj)erior skill hi that kind 
of warfare was often tnistraled by the numbers and 
jiersevenng energy of the besieged. ^ ^ * 

“ The experience of tliese attacks^ induced a change 
in the mode of fighting on both sides. Hitherto the 
play of the French mines had reduced the houses to 
ruins, and thus the soldiers were exposed completely 
to the tire from the next Spanish posts. The en- 
gineers tlierefore diminished the (pnintity of powder, 
that the interior only might fall, and the outward 
walls stand, and this method wos found successful. 
Hereupon tlie Spaniards, with ready ingenuity, satu- 
rated the timbers and planks of the houses with 
rosin and ])ilch, and setting fire to those which could 
no longer be maiiitaiued, interposed a burning barrier 
which often delayed the assailants for two days, and 
always prevented them from pushing their successes 
during the confusion that necessarily followed the burst- 
ing of the mines. .Tlie fighting was however incessant, 
a constant bombardment, the explosion of mines, 
the crash of falling buildings, clamorous shouts, and 
the continued echo of musketry dealeiied the ear, 
while volumes of smoke and dust clouded the atmo- 
sphere, and lowered continually over the heads of the 
combatants, as hour by hour the French with a terri- 
ble perseverance pushed forwards their approaches to 
the heart of the miserable but glorious city. 

“ Their efforts were chiefly directed against two 

* \ttcnipts miidc l)y Uii* French to force their way into the cen- 
tre of tlie city from January i^Ulh to February lid. 
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points, namely, that of San Eno;racia, which may be 
denonainated the left attack, and that of St. Augnstfn 
and St. Monica, which constituted tlie right attack. 
At San Ehgracia they laboured on a line perpendi- 
cular to the Cosso, fr«ni which they were separated 
only by the large convent of the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, and by the hospital for niadmcn, which was 
entrenched^ although in ruins since the first siege. 
The line of this attack was protected on the left by 
the convent of the Capuchins, which Ccneral La- 
coste had fortified to repel the counter assaults of the 
Spaniards. The right attack was more ditlnsed, 
because the localities presented less prominent fea- 
tures to determine the direction of the ap])roachcs ; 
and the French, having mounted a numbej of light 
six-inch mortars on i)eculiar carriages, drew them 
from street to street, and from house to house, as oc- 
casion oflered. On the other hand, the Spaniards 
continually plied their enemies wit! v hand-grenades, 
which seem to liave produced a surprising effect, and 
in this manner the never-ceasing combat was pro- 
longed until the 7th of Febriiar) , when the besiegers, 
by (lint ot* alternate mines and assaults, had worked 
their perilous way at either attack to the Cosso, hut not 
without several changes of fortune and considerable 
loss, "^ley were, however, unable to obtain a foot- 
ing on tliat public walk, for the Spaniards still dis- 
puted every house with iindiminislied resolution. 

‘‘Tlie 8th, 9th, and 10th weie wasted by the be- 
.siegers in vain attempts to pass the Cosso ; they tlieii 
extended their Hanks. ^ * The 11 th and 12tli, 

mines were worked under the University, a large 
building on the Spanisli*side of the Cosso, in the 
line of the right attack; but their play was iiisutli- 
cient to open the walls, and the storinitig party was 
beaten with the los.s of fifty men. Nevertheless, the 
besiegers continuing their lat)ours during the 13th, 
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14th, 16th, and 17th, passed tlie Cosso by 

mean^ df toverses, and prepared fresh ftiines Under 
the University, but deferred their explosion until a 
simultaneous effort could be combined ou the side 
of the suburb. ri 

“ At the left attack also a number of houses bor- 
derinn: on the Cosso bein^ gained, a battery was 
established that raked that great thoroughfare above 
ground ; while under it, six galleries were carried, and 
six mines loaded to explode at the same moment : but 
the spirit of the French army was now exhausted ; 
they had laboured and fought without intermission 
for fifty days ; they had crumbled the walls with 
their bullets, burst the convents with their mines, and 
carried t,l>f walls with their bayonets. Fighting 
above and beneath the surface of the earth, they had 
spared neither fire nor the sword ; their bravest men 
were falling in the obscurity of a'' subterranean war- 
fare ; famine pitched them, and Zaragoza was still 
un conquered ! 

“ ‘ Before this siege, ^ they exclaimed, ‘ was it ever 
heard that 20,000 men sh«)uld besiege 50,000 ?* 
Scarcely a fourth of the town was won, and they 
themselves were already exhausted. ‘ We must 
wait/ they said, ‘ for reinforcements, or we shall all 
perish among these cursed ruins, which wiO- become 
our own tombs before we can force the lust of these 
fanatics from the last of their dens.’ 

“ Marshal Lasnes, imshaken by these murmurs and 
obstinate to coiuiuer, endeavoured to raise the soldiers* 
hopes. He pointed out to them that the losses of the 
besieged so far exceeded their own, that the Spa- 
niards’ strength must soon be wasted, and their cou- 
rage must sink, and that the fierceness of their de- 
fence was already abated ; but if, contrary to expec- 
tation, they should renew the example of Numaiitia, 
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their* utter destruction must quickly ensue frqm the 
combined efficts of battle, misery, and pestilence. 

“ These exhortations succeeded, and on the 18th, 
all the combinations beings complete, a general assault 
took place. The French at the right attack having 
opened a part/ wall oy the explosion of a petard, 
made a sudden rush through some burning ruins, 
and carried without a check the island of houses 
leading do\^n to the quay, with the exception of two 
buildings. The Spaniards were thus forced to aban- 
don all the external fortifications between St. Au- 
gustin and tile Ebro, which they liad preserved until 
that day. And while this assault was in progress, 
the mines under the university, containing 3000 
pounds of powder, were sprung; and the walls 
tumbling with a terrific crash, a column ^)Y thebe- 
siegers entered the place, and after one repulse 
secured a lodgment^ During this time fifty pieces 
of artillery thundered upon the suburb, and ploughed 
up the bridge over the Ebro, and by rnid-day opened 
a practicable breach in the great convent of St. Lazar, 
which was tlie principal ^lefence on that side. Lasnes, 
observing that the Spaniards seemed to be shaken by 
this overwhelming fire, immediately ordered an as- 
sault, and St. Lazar being carried •forthwith, all 
retreat to the bridge was thus intercepted, and the 
besiegedValling into confusion, and their commander, 
Baron Versage, being killed, were all destroyed or 
taken, with the exception of two or three hundred 
men, who, braving the terrible fire to which they 
were exposed, got back into the town. General 
Gazan immediately occupied the abandoned works, 
and having thus cut otf M)Ove 2000 men that were 
stationed oil the Ebro, above the suburb, forced them 
also to surrender. 

“ This important success being followed on the 
19th by another fortunate attack on the right buiikol 

VOL. II. * ^ w 
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thd Ebro, and by the devastating explosion of 1600 
% pounds of powder, the constancy of the^besieged was 
at last shaken. An aid-de-camp of Palafox came 
forth to demand certain terms, before offered by the 
Marshal, adding thereto that the garrison should be 
allowed to join the Spanish armies, and that a certain 
number of covered carriages should follow them. 
Lasnes rejected these proposals, and the fire con- 
tinued, but the hour of surrender was come. Fifty 
pieces of arliilcr^, on the left bank of the Ebro, laid 
tlie lion«:es on the cjuay in ruins. The church of 
Our Lady of the Pillar, under whose especial pro- 
tection the city was supposed to exist, was nearly 
effaced by the bombardment ; and the six mines 
under the^Cosso, loaded with many thousand pounds 
of powefeV, were ready for a simultaneous explosion, 
which would have laid a quarter of tlie remaining 
houses ill tlie dust. In fine, >\ar had done its work, 
and the niisery of Zaragoza could no longer be 
endured. 

“ The bombardment, which had never ceased from 
the 10th of January, had forced the women and 
children to take refuge in the vaults, with which the 
city abounded. There the constant combustion of 
oil, the closeness of the atmosphere, unusual diet, 
and fear and restlessness of mind, had combined to 
produce a pestilence, which soon spread to the gar- 
rison. The strong and weak, the daring soldier and 
the timid child, fell before it alike ; and such was the 
state of the atmosphere, and the disposition to dis- 
ease, that the slightest wound gangrened and became 
incurable. In the beginning of February the deaths 
were from four to five huiiared daily ; the living were 
unable to bury the dead, and thousands of carcasses 
scattered about the streets and court-yards, or piled 
in licaps at the doors of the churches, were left to 
dissolve in their own corruption, or to be licked up 
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by the flames of the burning houses as the defence 
became contacted. 

“ The suburb, the greatest part of the walls, and 
one-fourth of the houses were in the hands of the 
French ; 16,000 shell%thrown during the bombard- 
ment, and the explosion of 45,000 pounds of powder 
in the mines, had shaken the city to its foundations, 
and the boryps of more than 40,000 persons of every 
ac:e and sex bore dreadful testimony to the constancy 
of the besieged. 

“ Palafox was sick ; and of the plebeian chiefs, 
the most distinguished having been slain in battle, or 
swept away by the pestilence, the obdurate violence 
of the remaining leaders was so abated that a fresh 
junta was formed ; and after a stormy coiwultatioii, 
the majority being for a surrender, a oeputation 
waited on Marshal Lasnes on the 20th of February 
to negotiate a capitulation^.*' 

Some doubt exists as to the term^ obtained : the 
French writers assert that the place surrendered at 
discretion ; the Spaniards say the following condi- 
tions were obtained : tlwt the garrison should march 
out with the honours of war, to be constituted pri- 
soners and marched to France ; the peasants to he 
sent home, and property and religion to be guranteed. 
On the fjlst, from 12 to 1 5,000 sickly men laid down 
the arms which they could scarcely support, and this 
memorable siege was terminated. 


Napier, Hi&t, of Peninsular War, book v, rliap. 3. 
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ClIAPTEU IV. 

Corryrean spditton—Civil wars of Roine--Jar’qnprio-*Vartions of the 
Cncus at Constantinople—Massacre of Sept. 2, 1792. 

The year which witnessed the unhappy fate of the 
brave Plataeans, was made remarkable by the Corey- 
rean sedition also; on which, as on the plao^nc of 
Athens, the pen of Thucydides has conferred a last- 
ing celebrity. 

CoreyVii, an island situated on the western coast 
of Greece, by sedulous attention to commerce, had 
risen, a little before the Pelopo,nnesian war, to the 
possession of a navy capable of rivalling in strength 
that of any Grecian state, except Athens. It was 
a colony of Corinth ; but in consequence of some dis- 
putes which arose out of thecalfairs of Epidamnus, a 
Corcyrean colony, war broke out between Corcyra and 
the mother country, the Corcyreans concluded a de- 
fensive alliance with the Athenians, and the demo- 
cratical interest was of course established in power. 
A naval battle ensued, in wdiich the Corintliians had 
the advantage, and took upwards of a thousand pri- 
soners. It rarely happened in any of the smaller 
Grecian states, that either the democratic or theoligar- 
chichal party obtained an uricontestcd and permanent 
ascendancy; and the Corinthians were not inclined 
to resign without a struggle that respect and influence 
which the manners and religion of Greece taught to 
be due from the colony to the mother country. Of 
the prisoners above mentioned, eight hundred, who 
were slaves, were sold by the victors ; the rest, to the 
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number of two hundred and fifty, were citizens, most 
of them meir of consequence in Corcyra, who pro- 
bably looked with no friendly eye on the Athenian 
alliance, and at all events were ready to break it off, 
and revert to the com^ection of Corinth, as the price 
of their liberty. They were accordini^ly suffered to 
return home. The tumults to which their subsequent 
attempts tf^ restore the oligarchy gave rise are cele- 
brated in history under the name of the Corcyrean 
sedition. A more heinous scene of treachery and 
murder has seldom been exhibited even in civil war- 
fare ; or a more deplorable state of morals described 
than that which is said by Thucydides in the follow- 
ing passage to have prevailed, not only in Corcyra, 
but throughout Greece. 

“ The sedition in Corcyra began upon me coming 
home of those captives which were taken in the battles 
by sea at Epidamuus, and released afterwards by the 
Corinthians at the ransom, as was, voiced, of eight 
hundred talents, for which they had given security to 
their hosts but in fact, because they had persuaded 
the Corinthians that th«y would put Corcyra into their 

* The want of public houses of entertainment for tra- 

vellers was necessarily supplied by private hospitality. He whose 
fortune it was to entertain to*ilay, of course expected to be enter- 
tained ii»*rclurn when he ^isitcd the country of his guest; and 
thus were formed hereditary connections of hospitality, held no 
less sacred than the ties of blood. By a ntitural extension of 
the practice, cities formed similar connections with foreign citi- 
zens, who received their ambassadors, and advocated as far as in 
them lay both the public interests of the community, and the pri- 
vate interests of those of its citizens who required such help. These 
men were named Proxeni; the bond of mutual obligation was 
publicly recorded, and cntitlecfthem to receive as guests the same 
hospitality and protection which they afforded as hosts. Kthelo- 
proxeni, below translated voluntary hosts, assumed the same duties, 
but voluntarily ; without the connection being publicly acknow- 
ledged, and consequently without being entitled to that public re- 
turn which the Proxenus claimed a| his right. 
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power. These persons going round frona man to 
naan, solicited the city to revolt fr6m the Athenians ; 
and two galleys being now come in, one of Athens, 
another of Corinth, with ambassadors from both those 
states, the Corcyreans, upon ^udience of them both, 
decreed to hold the Athenians for their confederates, 
on articles agreed on : but withal to remain friends to 
the Peloponnesians, as they had formerly l^en. There 
was one Pithias, voluntary host of the Athenians, and 
that had been principal magistrate of the people. Him 
these men called into judgment, and laid to his charge 
a practice to bring the city into the servitude of the 
Athenians. He again, being acquit, called in ques- 
tion five of the wealthiest of the same men, saying 
they had cut certain stakes^ in the ground belonging 
to the teih^desboth of Jupiter and ofAlcinous, upon 

* Probably vine sticks, round which the vines were trained. 
To understand the account ji^iven in the 'text, we must suppose 
that the individuals Pithias prosecuted were the tenants of 
the sacred ground from which the sticks were cut, and pos^bly 
had inherited the possession of it from their ancestors, so that they 
regarded it from long use as their own property : just as the Ro- 
man aristocracy thought themselves ^iggrieved when an Agrarian 
law called on them to resign the possession of the national lands 
which they had for so many generations appropriated to them- 
selves without any lawful title. As hereditary tenants of the 
sacred ground, the Corcyrean nobles had probably been always in 
the habit of treating it as their own : so that wheni suddenly 
charged with sacrilege, in abusing their legal rights as tenants, by 
cult’ng down the trees, which belonged not to them, but to the 
god, the owner of the land, they, like the Roman nobility, had no 
legal defence to make, and could only maintain tlieir encroach- 
ments by violence.” This is Dr. Arnold’s explanation. The Ro- 
man aristocracy, however, bad a lawful title to tlie possession, 
though not to the full property, of the lands in question. See 
Penny Cyclopedia, art. Agrarian lAw. A lease of certain public 
lands in Attica is preserved in the British Museum (Elgin Marbles, 
No. 261), in which the devastation of wood is especially for- 
bidden. See Bocckh, Public Economy of Athens, English trans- 
lation, vol. ii. p. lb. The prosecution and amount oi fine were, 
however, evidently dictated by party spirit and revenge. 
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cv^ry one of which there lay a penalty of a stater*. 
And bein^ sentenbed to pay the fine, they took sanc- 
tuary in the temples, to the end, the sum being great, 
they might pay it by portions, as they should be 
taxed. But Pithias {for he was also of the senate) 
obtained that the law should proceed. These five 
being by the law shut out of hope, and understand- 
ing that Pj^hias, as long as he was a senator, would 
cause the people to hold for friends and foes the same 
that were so to the Athenians, conspired with the 
rest, and armed with daggers, suddenly brake into the 
senate house, and slew both Pithias and others, as 
well private men as senators, to the number of about 
sixty persons ; only a few of those of Pithias his fac- 
tion escaped into the Athenian galley that lay yet in 
the harbour. 

“ When they had done this, and called the Corey- 
reans to an assembly, they told them, that what they 
had done was for the best, and th^t they should not 
be now in bondage to the Athenians. And for the 
future they advised them to be in quiet, and to receive 
neither party with inoj^ than one galley at once ; and 
to take them for enemies if they were more : and when 
they had spoken, forced them to decree it accordingly. 
They also presently sent ambassadors to Athens, both 
to slioy that it was fit for them to do what they had 
done, and also to dissuade such Corcyreans as were 
fled thither of the other faction, from doing anything 
to their prejudice, lest there should be a counter re- 
volution. 

* Dr. Arnold supposes the silver stater, or letradrachm, to be 
meant, which is wortli, in our coin, between three hhillings and 
three shillings and .sixpence ^ the tetradrachins vary considerably 
in weight. The golden slater, which was wi^rth twenty drachms, 
ought therefore to he woilh from fifteen shillitii^s to seventeen 
shillings and sixpence ; but a specimen in the British Museum 
weighs 132^ grains, which is about 9^ grains more than a sa\e« 
icign. Silver therefore seems to have borne a higher value in 
relation to gold in Attica than it docs in England. 
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“ When these arrived, the Athenians apfn^h(mde|i 
both the ambassadors themselves, as seditious 
sons, and also all those Corcyreans whom they bjad 
there prevailed with, and sent them to custody in 
AEpna. In the mean time, upon the coming; in of a 
galley of Corinth with ambassadors from Lacedffimon, 
that party that had the rule assailed the commons^ 
and overcame them in fight; and night ^ming on, 
the commons fled into the citadel, and the higher 
parts of the city, where they rallied themselves, and 
encamped, and made themselves masters of the haven 
called the Hillaic haven. But the others seized on 
the market-place (where also the most of them dwelt) 
and on the haven on the side toward the continent, 

“The next day they skirmished a lillle with shot*, 
and both parts sent abroad into the villages to solicit 
the slaves, with promise of liberty, to take their parts; 
and the greatest part of the slaves took part with the 
commons, and the other side had an aid of SOO men 
from the continent. 

^‘The next day but one they fought again, and the 
people had the victory, having the odds both in 
strength of places, and in number of men. And the 
women also manfully assisted them, throwing tiles 
from the houses, and enduring the tumult, even be- 
yond the condition of their sex. The Few b^'gan to 
fly about twilight, and fearing lest the people sliould 
attack, and at the first onset gain possession of the 
arsenal, and put them to the sword, to stop their 
passage, set fire to the houses in the market-place, 
and those adjoining them, s])aring neither their own 
property nor others. Much goods of merchants 
were hereby burnt, and the Whole city, if the wind 
had risen and carried the flame tliat way, had been iu 
danger to have been destroyed. Then ceasing from 
battle, forasmuch as both parties were at rest, they 
set watch for the night. And the Corinthian galley 
* Arrows, darts, stones, and the like missile weapons. 
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, tecause tl)e people had gotten the victory, 
aiiii most o!* the auxiliaries got over privily to the 
continent. 

“ The next day Nicostratus the son of Diotrephes, 
an Athenian ccwmander, came in with twelve galle}s 
and five hundred Messcnian men of arms from Nau- 
pactiis, and both negotiated a reconciliation, and in- 
duced thenf (to the end they might agree) to condemn 
ten of the principal authors of the sedition (who pre- 
sently fled) and to let the rest alone, with articles 
both between themselves and with the Athenians, to 
esteeui friends and enemies the same as the Athenians 
did. When he had done this, he would have been 
gone, but the people persuaded him before he went 
to leave behind him five of his galleys, tlu^better to 
keep their adversaries from stirring, and to take as 
many of theirs, which they woidd man with Corcy- 
reans, and send wifti him. To tliis he agreed, and 
they made a list of those that shouhl embark, con- 
sisting altogether of their enemies. But these tearing 
to be sent to Athens, took sanctuary in the temple of 
Castor and Pollux ; bilt Nicostratus endeavoured to 
raise them, and spake to them, to put them into 
courage: but when he could not prevail, the people 
(arming themselves on pretence that their diffidence 
to go aiong with Nicostratus proceeded from some 
evil intention) took away their arms out of their 
houses, and would also have killed some of them, 
such as they chanced on, if Nicostratus had not hin- 
dered them. Others also, when they saw this, took 
sanctuary in the temple of Juno, and they were 
in all above four hundrerj. But the people, fearing 
some innovation, got them by persuasion to rise, and 
conveying them into the island that lieth over against 
the temple of Juno, sent them their necessaries 
thither. 

“ The sedition standing in •these terms, the fourth 
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or fifth day after the putting over of these men into Ibis’ 
island, arrived the Peloponnesian fleet from Cyllene, 
where since their voyage of Ionia, they had Iain afc 
anchor, to the number of three and fifty sail. Al- 
cidas had the command of theCe, as before, and Bra-* 
sidas came with him as a counsellor. And having 
first put in at Sybota, a haven of the continent, they 
came on the next morning by break of day toward 
Corcyra. 

“ The Corcyreans being in a great tumult and fear, 
both of the seditious within, and of the invasion with- 
out, made ready threescore galleys, and still as any of 
them were manned, sent them out against the enemy; 
whereas the Athenians had advised them to give leave 
to them tic go forth first, and then the Corcyreans to 
follow after with the whole fleet together. But when 
their scattered ships neared the enemy, two of them 
immediately deserted, and in others they that were 
aboard went together by the ears, and nothing was 
done in due order. The Peloponnesians, seeing their 
confusion, opposed themselves to the Corcyreans with 
twenty galleys only, the rest fney set in array against 
the twelve galleys of Athens. 

“ The Corcyreans having come disorderly up, and 
by few at once, were of their own fault in much dis- 
tress; but the Athenians, fearing an overmatch of 
numbers, and that they should be surrounded, did 
not charge upon the close array, nor on the centre of 
the enemy; but attacked the wing, and sunk one of 
their galleys : and when the Peloponnesians after- 
wards had put their fleet into a circular figure, they 
then went about and abou^ it, endeavouring to put 
them into disorder; which they that were fighting 
against the Corcyreans perceiving, and fearing such 
another chance as betel them formerly at Nanpactns, 
went to their aid, and uniting (hcmselves, came upon 
the Athenians all together. But they backing their 
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oars, retreated with their prows to the enemy, that tlie 
Corcyreans ?ihould take that time to escape in ; they 
themselves in the mean time going* as leisurely back as 
was possible, and keeping the enemy still opposed to 
them. Such w^^ this battle, and it ended about sun-set. 

The Corcyreans fearing lest tlie enemy, in pursuit 
of their victory, should have come directly against the 
city, or tak« aboard the men which they had put over 
into the island, or do them some otlier mischief, 
fetched back the men into the temple of Juno again, 
and guarded the city. But the Peloponnesians, though 
they had won the battle, yet durst not invade the city, 
but having taken thirteen of the Corcyrean galleys, 
went back into the continent from whence they had 
set forth. The next day they came not u^^o the city, 
no more than before, although it was in great tumult 
and affright : and though also Brasidas (as it is 
reported) advised 'Alcidas to it, but liad not equal 
authority : but only landed soldiers {>t the promontory 
of Leucimna, and wasted their territory. 

“In the mean time the people of Corcyra, fearing 
extremely lest those grflleys should come against the 
city, not only conferred with those in sanctuary, and 
with the rest, about how the city might be preserved, 
but also induced some of them to serve on ship- 
board. • For notwithstanding the confusion they had 
still manned thirty gallejs, in expectation that the 
fleet of the enemy should have entered. But the 
Peloponnesians having been wasting of their fields 
till it was about noon, went their ways again. And 
during the night the Corcyreans had notice by 
beacon-fires of threescore Athenian galleys coming 
toward them from Leucas, which the Athenians, upon 
intelligence of the sedition, and of the fleet to go 
to Corcyra under Alcidas, had sent to aid iliem, under 
the condiiet of Fiiryinedon the son of Tliiicles. 

“ The Peloponnesians, th»refuie, as soon ss night 
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came, sailed speedily home, keeping still the shorer 
and causing their galleys to ho carried ov^ at the 
Isthmus of Leucas, that they might not come in sight 
as they doubled it. But the people of Corcyra, 
hearing of the Attic galleys coining in^ and the going 
off of the Peloponnesians, brought into the city the 
Messenians*, who till this time had been kept outside 
the walls, and appointing the galleys whiah they had 
equipped to come about into the Hillaic haven ; 
they in the mean time slew all the contrary faction 
they could lay hands on, and also afterwards threw 
overboard out of the same galleys all those (i. e., of 
the oligarchical party,) they had before persuaded to 
embark, and so went thence. And coming to the 
temple of^ Juno, they persuaded fifty of those that 
had taken sanctuary, to refer themselves to a legal 
trial ; all which they condemned to die. But most of 
those who had taken sanctuary, that is, all those that 
were not induced to stand to trial by law, when they 
saw what was done, killed one another there-right in 
the temple : some hanged themselves on trees ; every 
one, as he had means, made himself away. And for 
seven days together that Euryinedon staid there with 
his threescore galleys, the Corcyreans did nothing but 
kill such of their city as they took to be their enemies, 
laying to their charge indeed that they had conspired 
against the commons, but some among them were 
slain upon private hatred, and some by their debtors, 
for the money which they had lent them. All forms 
of death were then seen, and (as in such cases it 
usually falls out) whatsoever had happened at any 
time, happened also then, and more. For the father 
slew his son, men were dragged out of the temples, 
and then slain liaid by; and some walled up within 
the temple of Bacchusf, died there. So cruel was this 
That came with Nicostratus. 

f The Greeks had rather bip^ular uolions as to the sanctity of 
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sedition ; and it seemed so the more, because it was 
amon^ tbefl<^ men the first. 

For afterwards all Greece, as a man may say, was 
in commotion ; and quarrels arose every where be- 
tween the patrj^ns of%the commons, that sou^rht to 
bring in the Athenians, and the Few* that desired 
to bring in the Lacedaemonians. Now in time of 
peace theytcould have no pretence, nor would have 
been so forward to call them in ; but being war, and 
confederates to be had for either party, both to hurt 
their enemies, and strengthen themselves, such as 
desired alteration easily got foreign help to their end. 
And many heinous things happened in the cities 
through this sedition, which though they have been 
before, and shall be ever, as long as hujjan nature 
is the same, yet they are more violent, or more tran- 
quil, and of different kinds, according to the severalf 
conjunctures at wliich they occur. For in peace and 
prosperity both cities and private, men are better 
minded, because they fall not into such emergencies 
as constrain men to do things, whether they will or no ; 
but war taking away the affluence of daily necessaries, 
is a most violent master, and conformeth most men s 
passions to the present occasion. So sedition pre- 
vailed in the cities, and those that fell into it later, 
haviiig^ieard what had been done in the former, far 
exceeded them in newness of conceit, both for the art 

temples. To kill a person within the sacred precincts, or to drag 
him away violently, was held sacrilegious ; but to wall a suppliant 
up, and thus pieveniing Ins escape, to starve him to death, seems 
to have been considered venial, since this mode of proceeding was 
adopted, in a former instance, against the king of Sparta, Pausanias. 
In the latter case, however, tire Delphic oracle pronounced the act 
a pollution, and ordered that amends should be made for it to the 
goddess whose temple was thus desecrated. See Thucyd. i. 134. 

* fro7s oklyodSj not lew in number, but the leaders of the oligar- 
chical parly. * 

f ruv changes of the State of things. 
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of assailing, and for the strangeness of their revenges^ 
The received value of names imposed forsignification 
of things, was changed into arbitrary : for inconsi- 
derate boldness, was counted true-hearted manliness; 
provident deliberation, a handsome fear; modesty, 
the cloak of cowardice ; to be wise in every thing, to 
be lazy in every thing. A furious suddenness was 
reputed a point of valour. To re-advise for the better 
security, was held for a fair pretext of tergiversation. 
He that was fierce, was always trusty ; and he that 
contraricd such a one, was suspected. He that did 
insidiate, if it took, was a wise man; but he that 
could find out the trap, a cleverer man than he : but 
he that had been so provident as not to need to do one 
or the other, was said to be a dissolver of fellowship, 
and one that stood in fear of his adversary. In brief, 
he that could out-strip another in the doing of an evil 
act, or that could persuade anothcp>thereto, that never 
meant it, was commended. To be kin to another, was 
not to be so near as to be of his fellowship, because 
these were ready to undertake any thing, without 
standing upon pretexts. For tliesc fellowships* looked 
not to benefits consistent with the existing laws, but 
to self-aggrandizement, contrary to them. And as 
for mutual trust amongst them, it was confirmed not 
so much by divine law t» as by the commiuvication 
of guilt. And what was handsomely spoken by their 
adversaries, they received with an eje to their actions, 
to see whether they were too strong for them or not, 
and not ingenuously. To be revenged was in more 

* Hobbes seems to consider these iron^lai as associations of 
traders or artisans, such as our corporate companies were in their 
origin ; which is clearly wrong. They would seem to have been 
more like the clubs of the French Rc\olution, formed for the advo- 
cacy of certain opinions, or to promote the safety, and increase the 
influence of the several members, by enabling them to act in concert. 

f By oath. 
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request^ than never to have received injury. And 
oaths of reconcilement (if any were) gfiven by one to 
another, because in the present conjuncture they 
could do nought else, were binding, as long as the 
parties had nq powe^i otherwise ; but upon oppor- 
tunity, he that first durst, if he saw an unguarded 
place, thought his revenge sweeter by the trust than 
if he had » taken the oj)cn way. And this course 
was valued both for its security, and because he that 
circumvented his adversary by fraud, assumed to 
himself withal a mastery in point of wit. And dis- 
honest men for the most part are sooner called able, 
than simple men honest. And men arc ashamed 
of this title, but take a pride in the other. The 
cause of this is desire of rule, out of ^arice and 
ambition, and the zeal of contention * from those two 
proceeding. For such as were of authority in the 
cities, both of tlte one and the other faction, the 
one under the decent pretext of political equality of 
the many, the other of moderate aristocracy, though 
in words they seemed to be servants of the public, 
they made it in effect "but the prize of their conten- 
tion. And striving by whatsoever means to over- 
come, both ventured on most horrible outrages, and 

* ^iXoniKia, properly that spite which rcigneth in two adver- 
saries wflillst they contend, or eagerness in striving. “ That is to 
say, superadded to tlie definite motives which lead men to embark 
in political contests; they contract, when once embarked in them, 
a party spirit wholly distinct from the objects ol’ their party, and 
which is sometimes transmitted to their descendants, even when 
no notions of the original cause of quarrel are preserved. Such 
was the case with the factions of the Circus at Constanlinople, and 
with those deadly feuds which have prevailed from time to time 
among the lower classes in Iceland. In the outrages committed 
some years ago by the parties called Caravats and Shanavests, 
neither the persons who were executed for these outrages, nor 
any one else could tell Avhat was the dispute. It was notorious 
who were Caravats and who were Shanavests, and this was all.’’ 
Arnold. , 
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revenged them even beyond the provocations, without 
any regard of justice, or the public good, •'but limiting 
them, each faction, by their own appetite : and stood 
ready, whether by unjust sentence, or with their own 
hands, when they should get i\w uppermost, to satisfy 
their spite. So that neither side thought to do any 
thing by honest means ; but they were laest spoken of^ 
that could pass a business though against the grain, 
with fair words. The neutrals of the city were de- 
stroyed by both factions ; partly because they would not 
side with them, and partly for envy that they should 
so escape. 

“ Thus was wickedness on foot in every kind, 
throughout all Greece, by the occasion of the party 
conflicts. ^Sincerity (whereof there is much in a ge- 
nerous nature) was laughed down, and vanished. And 
it was far the best course to stand distrustfully against 
each other, for neither were words powerful, nor oaths 
terrible enough to assure reconciliation. And being all 
of them, the more they considered, the more desperate 
of security, tliey rather contrived how to avoid a mis- 
chief, than were able to rely- on any man’s faith. 
And for the most part such as had the least wit had 
the best success ; for both their own defect, and the 
subtilty of their adversaries, putting them in a great 
fear to be overcome in words, or at least in prcidnsidi- 
ation, by their enemies’ great craft, they therefore went 
roundly to work with them, with deeds. Whereas 
the other, thinking in their arrogance that they should 
be aware in time, and that they needed not to take 
by force what they might do by plot, were thereby 
unprovided, and so the more easily slain. 

“ In Corcyra then were idost of these evils com- 
mitted lirst: and besides these, all ftat men might 
perpetrate in retaliation, who had been tyrannically 
governed by that very party which they now saw in 
their power ; or that men just freed from their accus- 
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tomed poverty, and greedily coveting their ^neigh- 
bour s goods, •would against justice agree to ; or which 
men, assailing each other, not upon desire of gain, 
but as equal against equal, in the intemperance of 
anger would cruelly j^id inexorably execute. And 
the common course of life being at that lime con- 
founded in the city, the nature of man, which is wont 
even againsi law to do evil, gotten now above the law, 
was very ready to display itself as intemperately pas- 
sionate, too strong for justice, and an enemy to all 
superiority. For they would never else have preferred 
revenge to sanctity, and gain to that condition of jus- 
tice, in which envy would have lost its power to do 
harm. And for the laws common to all men in such 
cases (which, as long as they be in force, vve hope 
to all that Slider injury), men desire not to leave them 
standing, agjlinst the need a man in danger may have 
of them, but by theii^ revenges on others, to be before- 
hand in subverting them*. • 

“ Such were the passions of the Corcyreans first of 
all other Grecians, towards one another in the city. 
And Eurymedon and the Athenians departed with 
their galleys. Afterwards such of the Corcyreans as 
had fled (for there escaped about five hundred of 
tlicm) having seized on the forts in the continent, 
establishfd themselves in their own territory on the 
mainland opposite the island, and from thence came 
over and robbed the islanders, and did them much 
hurt; and there grew a great I’amine in the city. 
They likewise sent ambassadors to Lacedicmon and 
Corinth, to negotiate concerning their return; and 
when they could get nothing done, having gotten 
boats, and soine^ auxiliary soldiers, they passed a 

♦ The eighty-fourth chapter of the third book (which is con- 
tained in this paragraph) has recently been pronounced spurious 
by several distinguished entics. See the question discussed by 
Dr. Arnold, vol. i. p. 008. , 
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while afler to the number of about six hundred into 
the island. Where when they had set their boats on 
fire, that they might have no hope but in the making 
themselves masters of the country, they went up 
into the hill Istone, and haviyg there fortified them- 
selves with a wall, infested those within, and were 
masters of the territory 

“111 the seventh year of the warf Eur^vmedon and 
Sophocles, after their departure from Pylus with the 
Athenian fleet towards Sicily, arriving at Corcyra, 
joined with those of the city, and made war upon 
those Corcyreans which lay encamped upon the hill 
Istone, and which, after the sedition, had come over, 
and made themselves masters of the country, and 
done mu^h harm : and having assaulted their fortifi- 
cation, took it. But the men all in one troop escaped 
to a certain high ground, and thence made their com- 
position, which was this; Mhat'they should deliver 
up the foreign* 2 rs that aided them ; and that they 
themselves, having rendered their arms, should stand 
to the judgment of the people of Athens/ Here- 
upon the generals granted them truce, and transported 
them to the islaiul of Ptychia, to be there in custody 
till the Athenians should send for them ; with this 
condition, ‘ that if any one of them should be taken 
running away, then the truce to be brokenwfor them 
all/ But the leaders of the commons of Corcyra, 
fearing lest the Athenians would not kill those who 
were sent to them, devise against them this plot. 
To some few of tliose in the island they secretly send 
their friends, and instruct them to say, as if forsooth, 
it were for good will, that it was their best course 
with all speed to get away (and withal to offer to 
provide them of a boat), for that flie Athenian com- 
manders intended verily to deliver them to the Cor- 
cyrean people. 

Thucyd. iii, 70, 85- 


t B.C. 425. 
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** When they were persuaded to do so, find that a 
boat was treacherously prepared, as they rowed away 
they were taken, and the truce being now broken, 
were all given up into the hands of the Corcyreans. 
It did much fyrther tfiis plot, by giving to the pre- 
tence held out an appearance of reality, and making 
the agents in it less fearful, that the Athenian generals 
evidently d‘d not wish the men to be carried home by 
others, whilst they themselves were to go into Sicily, 
and the honour f)f it be ascribed to those that should 
convoy them. The Corcyreans having received them 
into tlieir hands, imprisoned them in a large edifice, 
from whence afterwards they took them out by 
twenty at a time, and made them pass through a 
lane of men of arms, bound together, anr^receiving 
strokes and thrusts from those on either side, accord- 
ing as any one espied his enemy. And to hasten the 
Space of those thafc went slowliest on, others were 
set to follow them with whips. * 

“ They had taken out of the room in this manner, 
and slain, to the number of threescore, belbre they 
that remained knew ii*, who thought they were but 
removed, and carried to some other place. But when 
they knew the truth, some or other having told them, 
they then cried out to the Athenians, anil bid them, 
if they ’irished their death, kill them themselves ; and 
refused any more to go out of the building, nor would 
suflfer they said, as long as they were able, any man 
to come in. But neither had the Corcyreans any 
purpose to force entrance by the door, but getting uj) 
to the top of the house, uncovered tl\e roof, and 
threw tiles, and shot arrows at them. Tliey in prison 
defended themselves as well as they could ; but many 
also slew themselves with the arrows shot by the 
enemy, by thrusting them into tlieir throats, and 
strangling themselves with the cords of certain beds 
that were in the room, and with halters made ol 
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their own garments rent in pieces. And having 
continued most part of the night (for nfglit overtook 
them in the action), partly strangling themselves by 
all such means as they found, and partly shot at from 
above, they all perished. Wkren day, came, the Cor- 
cyreaiis laid them one across another* in carts, and 
carried them out of the city. And of their wives, as 
many as were taken in the fortification,® they made 
bond-women. In this manner were the Corcyreans 
that kept the hillf* brought to destruction by the com- 
mons. And thus ended this far-spread sedition, for 
so much as concerned this present war: for other 
seditions there remained nothing worth the rela- 
tion J.” 

It woucM be difficult to find a more thoroughly 
hateful state of society than that which appears from 
this passage, and from the description of the plague 
of Athens, to have existed in Clrhece at this period. 
The jiicture, it fe to be remembered, comes to us on 
the authority of one whose impartiality, and deep 
powers of observation are alike unquestioned, no 
splenetic, no visionary, buton^’ who had mixed largely 
and in high station among the stirring times of which 
he writes. The most astonishing circumstance 
connected with the depravity here exhibited, is the 
short period in which it appears to have shot*mp into 
such rank growth. We possess, it is true, little 
knowledge of any thing but the public acts of Greece 
anterior to the IMojionnesian wur, at which time the 
contemporary historian, and still more the contempo- 
rary comedian, Aristophanes, siqiply us with abun- 
dant notices of private life, which are continued and 

♦ significth properly, after the manner that mats, or 

hurdles are platted. 

t Istone. 

I Thucyd. iv. 46, 48, 4 , 
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enlarged by the philosophers and orators. Still, as 
far as we ha\e the means of judging, there seems no 
reason to ascribe to the Greeks, until about the 
Peloponnesian war, a smaller sKare of morality and 
religion than has usually been found arhong heathen 
nations. Wh^ilde theft in so short a time this utter' 
loss of moral sense and disruption of the bonds of 
society ? The question is not an easy one to answer, 
but the substance of the best answer that we can give 
is comprised in the introductory chapter to this 
volume. 

To supply a scries of parallels to this domestic 
contest is scarcely possible. Among insurrections 
and civil wars, events of equal atrocity and more 
astounding magnitude might be found, but scarcely 
events of the same character. We natJVally turn 
first to the other great nation of antiquity. Here we 
are w'arned againsj the most obvious comparison by 
an eminent scholar of the present day. After speak- 
ing of the dangers incident to the struggle between 
the aristocracy and the peojde in that often-occuring 
form of a nation’s ear^y existence, when it is divided 
into a privileged race or caste, whose power is founded 
on conquest, and a commonalty, personally free but 
politically dependent, as were the Saxons while the 
distinction between Saxon and Norman blood con- 
tinued ?ii England; after speaking of the dangers 
which beset that contest which is sure to take place 
when the spread of wealth and knowledge has equa- 
lized the personal qualities of the rulers and the 
ruled, he continues, “If the nation escapes these, 
either originally or finally, it enters upon its state of 
manhood, and is exposed to a somewhat different 
succession of struggles. The contest is then between 
property and numbers, and wherever it lias come to 
a crisis, 1 know not that it has in any instance ter- 
iiiinaled favourably. Such was the state of Greece 
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plebeians, happily for Rome, were free. Here each 
party had a definite object to contend ^or : the one* 
the relaxation of oppressive privileges ; the other to 
maintain unimpaired the immunities and dignity of 
their order ; and each had wisdom, the one to be 
moderate in its demands, the #ther t(S concede mode- 
rately, rather than hazard the very^ being of the state 
by an appeal tb arms. No personal or political 
hatred inflamed the passions, unless where some 
enslaved debtor was maddened by suffering, or some 
hot-headed patrician, such as the old legends of 
Rome represented Coriolanus to be, became impa- 
tient that the swinish multitude should believe they 
had rights : each party felt that the other was neces- 
sary to its welfare, and though driven to violence, 
the plebefens still looked up with respect and affec- 
tion to their hereditary aristocracy. 

As these disturbances belong ^o an earlier, so the 
civil wars of Marius and Sylla,and those which ended 
in the establisliment of the Empire, belong, we 
think, to a more advanced stage of society tiiau does 
the Corcyre^in sedition, whiph is compared to them 
in the foregoing quotation. Rome had reached, and 
had passed the period at which a true democracy be- 
comes impossible, except through the medium of 
representation ; while at Corcyra, even when the 
popular faction was supreme, the governmen? was an 
oligarchy, in respect of the whole pojiulation of the 
state, of which slaves and foreigners constituted, we 
may presume, a considerable inujority. The legis- 
lative and the armed body were identical; a part 
of that body might triumph over the rest, but no 
one could mount on the sioulders of the people to 
a military despotism, and then kick away the step 
by which he had risen. No leader seems to have 
risen to the absolute power of Marius, or Sylla, or 
CcDsar; if there had, it must have been by consent of 
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the prevailing party, who would therefore have been 
implicated in^his actions. At Rome the case was very 
different: the legislative authority centred in the 
resident citizens, the military power of the state was 
more than equajjy shar»d with them by the provincial 
armies, composed partly of barbarians, partly of sub- 
jects of the state, entitled to a greater or lesser share 
of the privileges of citizenship, but not to vote in the 
assemblies of the people, and partly, it is true, of 
citizens, but those long absent from the seat of govern- 
ment, and careless about politics, but devoted to the 
leader who had led them on to plunder, honour, and 
victory. Some faction therefore was to be courted 
to gain place and power, but he who had gained 
them, and with them military command and influence, 
was ill great measure independent of his former asso- 
ciates. Sylla and Marius were terrible to friends as 
well as foes, and it vtould be unfair to charge upon 
the Roman people the enormous erhnes committed 
iiiuler the military tyrannies which they established. 

If we look for parallels in modern history, the 
search will not be mort successful. The domestic 
quairels, as well as the structure of the Italian states, 
bear a close analogy to those of the Gieek republics, 
and the contests of the oligarchical and democratic 
parties, a#id the influence of S[)art.i or Athens, as one 
or the other pievailed, maybe closely exemplified by 
the bitter quairels of the Guclphs and Ghibelines, 
and the iiiteiest exerted, by means of these parties, by 
the Pope and the Emperor. Rut full as is Italian 
liistory of desperate feuds, we cannot call to mind any 
one worthy to be comparqjl with the transactions at 
Coicyra. The massacre, 'called the Sicilian Vespers, 
nheii 8000 Freiicli were surprised and slain in one 
night, by a simultaneous insurrection of the native 
Sicilians, is a memorable and frightful example of 
t)opiiIar vo\cngc ; but the act* of a people lising in 
vor ,11. • N 
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defence of its rights, atrocious as is such a metliod of 
asserting them, is not to be placed by the side of so 
cold-blooded and unprovoked, and faithless a mas- 
sacre as that of the conquered Corcyreans. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew might compete with it 
in point of treachery, but the ground of quarrel, and 
the relation of the contending parties, were entirely 
dissimilar; and it has been so fully described in a 
former volume of this series that any account of it 
licre would be out of place. 

The outrages committed in France by the insur- 
gent peasantry, called Jacquerie, are unlike the mas- 
sacres at Corcyra, inasmuch as they belong to an 
earlier stage of society, a stage again different from 
that cont^'m plated by J)r. Arnold, when he speaks of 
the harmless nature of that earlier quarrel, in which 
property and numbers are united against property 
and birth. These risings, and* the corresponding 
risings in England, were the acts of men without 
property, and many of them without a legal capa- 
bility of acquiring it ; men hostile to all the institu- 
tions of society, because to* them society had betMi 
little but ail engine of oppression. They were the 
efforts of brute force against all that is superior to 
itself; the rage of the untamed wolf after lie has 
broken his chain. We say this not in justification of’ 
the conduct of. their feudal lords, nor in censure of 
their earnest desire to break the yoke which bore 
them down to the ground. But wliefher their cause 
was good or bad, the method of their advocating it 
was brutal ; and lierein servile wars, if not most for- 
midable as to their result, are most to be deprecated, 
because the passions of 'tach party are sure to be 
exasperated to the uttermost, and because the insur- 
gents, being .without the pale of the laws of war, 
have no tctnpiatioii to show mercy, and no liopc but 
* Paris, vol, i. chap, viii. ix. x. 
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in victory. And so to the Jacquerie, every thinp; more 
refined or e5falted than themselves was the object of 
their deadly hate. They had no thought to raise 
themselves ; that was beyond the grasp of their 
minds : but th^ were J3ent on pulling others down to 
their own level, so that distinctions the most inoflen- 
sive or laudable were as odious to them as the rank 
and power^iwhich had been misused to the oppression 
of the commonalty. “ Be it known unto thee, by these 
presence, even the presence of Lord Mortimer, that 1 
am the besom that must sweep the court clear of such 
filth as thou art. Thou hast most traitorously cor- 
rupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar 
school : and whereas, before our fore-fathers had no 
other books but the score and the tally.tthou hast 
caused printing to be used, and contrary to the king, 
his crown, and his dignity, thou hast built a paper- 
mill. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast 
men about thee that usually talk of a noun and a 
verb; and such abominable words as no Christian 
can endure to hear. Thou hast appointed justices 
of peace, to call poor rAen bef()re them about matters 
that they were not able to answer. Moreover, thou 
hast put them in ])rison, and because they could not 
read Ihou hast hanged them; when indeed, only for 
that ca*j.sc, they have been most w^orthy to live*.’* 
This picture is somewhat highly coloured, but if 
the reader v^ill consult Holinshed for the account of 
Wat Tyler s rebellion in 1381, he will find that there 
is good authority for it. “To recite what was done 
in every part of the realmc, in time of these hellish 
troubles, it is not possible; but this is to be con- 
sidered, that the rage orthe commons was universallie 

Cade’s speech to herd Say, Henry VI. partii.vol.iv.p. 7. The 
last sentence alludes to the law m hich gave to persons capitally ron- 
\icted the benefit of clergy, that is, their lives were spared if they 
could lead ; it being piesumed none but clergy could do so. 
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such, as it might seem they had generallie conspired 
together to do what mischeefe they could devise. As 
among sundrie other, what wickednesse was it to 
com pell teachers of children in grammar schooles to 
swe'cir never to instruct any in, their art! Again, they 
could never have a more inisclieefous meaning than 
tD burn and destroy all old and auncient monuments, 
and to murder and despatch out of the way all such 
as were able to commit to memoric either any new 
or old records. For it was dangerous among them 
to be known for one that was learned, and more 
dangerous if any man were found with a penner and 
inkhorn at his side, for such seldom escaped from 
them with life^.’’ The fidelity with which Sliakspeare 
has copie/J the chronicles may be readily exemplified 
from a variety of passages. 

Cade, How now ! who’s there ? 

Smith, The clerk of Chatham; lie can write, and 
read, and cast aceompt. 

Cade, O, monstrous! Come hither, sirrah. I must 
examine ttiee. What is thy name ? 

Clerk, Emmanuel. 

Dick. They use to write it on the top of letters. 
’Twill go hard with you. 

Cade, Let me alone. Dost thou use to WTite thy name, 
or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest plaiu-clealing 
man ? ^ 

Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have been so well brought 
up tliat I can write my name. 

All. He hath confessed away with him : he’s a villain 
and a traitor. 

Code. Away with him, I say : hang him with his pen 
and inkhorn about his neck. 

k Henry VL, ii. iv. 2, 

It is time, however, to proceed to the historical 
evidence on which our statements of the excesses of 
the Jacquerie are founded. 

* Holinshoid, vol. ii. p. 746. 
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Anon (a. d. 1358) there began a marvelouse try- 
bulacion in i\fe realme of France, for certayne people 
of the common villages, without any head or ruler, 
assembled togyder in Beauvoisin. In the beginning 
they passed nat ^ hund’^d in nombre ; they sayd how 
the noblemen of the realme of Fraunce, kiiyghtes, 
and sqiiyers, shamed the realme, and that it shulde 
be a grete M^ealth to distroy them all ; and eche of 
them sajd it was true, and sayd alle with one voice, — 
Shame have he that doth nat his power to distroy all 
the gentylmen of the realme. Thus they gathered 
togyder without any other couiisayle, and without 
any armure, saving with staves and knyves, and so 
went to the house of a knyght dwelling thereby, and 
brake up his house, and slew the knj^ght^ and the 
lady, and all his children, grete and small, and brent 
his house: and so d)d they to dyvers other castelles 
and good houses. And they multiplied so that they 
were a six thousand ; and over as th«y went forward 
they increased, for such lyke as they were fell ever to 
them : so that every gentylmaii fledde fro them, and 
look their wyves and chyldrcn with them, and fledde 
X or XX leages off to he in suretie, and left their 
liouses vo^de and their goods therein. — These 
in}schcvous people thus assembled without capitayne 
or armure, robbed, brent, and slew all gentylmen that 
they coude lay handes on, and forced and ravysshed 
lad)cs and danioselles, and dyd such shametul dedes, 
that no humayn creature ought to tliink on any such, 
and he that dyd most mischicl'e was most pleased 
with them, and greatest maister. — Whan the gen- 
tylmen of Beauvoisin, of Corbois, of Vermaiidois, 
and of other lands whereas these myschevous people 
were conversant, saw the woodnessc^ among them, 
they sent for socours to their frendesinto Flanders, to 

Frenzy, 'fhe adjective wood, or wode, is of common occurrence 
in the bcotlibh language, , 

n3 
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Brabant, to HainauU, and^ to Bohemia : ao there 
came fro all partes, and so all these jrentylraen 
straunp:ers assembled to^jder, and d>d sette upon 
these people vvher they mio^ht fyiide them, and slew 
and hanged them upon trees by heap^s. The kynge 
of Naver on a day slew of them mo than thre thou- 
sand, beside Clcremont in Beauvoisin. It was time 
to take them up, for and they had been/ all tog^der 
assembled, tliey were mo than an hundred thousand, 
and when they were demanded why they dyd so yvell 
dedes, they wolde answer and say, they could nat tell, 
but they did as they fawe other do, thinking thereby 
to have distro;yed all the nobles and geiitylmen of the 
world 

It was 1 the same snint which somewhat later, in 
England, prompted that rebellion ot Wat Tyler, of 
which we have above ‘'j^oken Tins was a ser- 
vile war, produced by ojipiessi )U and misery ; a 
rising of the sarfs against the nobles, “who hade 
grete frauiicliise over the commons, and kepeth them 
in servage, that is to say, their tenants ought by cus- 
tom to laboure tiie lorde s laiules, to gather and bring 
home theyr come, and vome to thrash and to fanne ; 
and by servage to make tlievr hay, and to hew Ihcyr 
wood, and bring it home : all these things they ought 

to do by seivage. ” “ These unluij)})y people 

beganiie to styrie because they wcie kept in giete 
servage : and in the beg} lining of the world, they sayd, 
there were no bondmen ; whciefore they ma}ntdyned 
that none ought to be boiide, without he dyd treason 
to his lorde, as Lucifer d}d to God; but they sayd 
they coude have no such liatayle, loi they weie 
ijouther angels noi spiutles, but men tor ned to the 
similitude ul their loides. Ot tins imag}nacyou was 
a folisshe priest ot Kent, called Johdii Ball, who 
wolde oft tymes, on the sondaye after masse, assern- 
♦ Lord Berners’ Frci-ssdit, \ol. i.chap. 162, 183 
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ble tlie people about him, and say thus, A ye good 
people, the nfeter goth nat well to passe in Englande, 
nor shall nat do tyll every thing be common ; and 
that there be no vyllayns nor gentylmen, but that we 
be all unied togyder, and that the lordes bo no greater 
maistcrs than we be. What have we deserved, or 
why sholde we be thus kept in scrvage? We be all 
come fro wne hither and one mother, Adam and 
Eve ; whereby can they say or showe that they be 
gretter lordes than we be *?’’ Part of the matter of 
the priest’s sermon was well enough, and the cause 
was good, if its supporters had been capable of self- 
government ; hut their object was to establish 
anarchy, not liberty, and none will be found hardy 
enough to regret their failure. • 

After dwelling so long on things which ought to be 
distinguished from the C’orcyrean sedition, it is time 
now, if ever, to prdduce those which admit of being 
compared with it. We have but t\fo to bring for- 
ward ; the second bears a more than usual resem- 
blance to it ill respect of the events which took place ; 
the first bears little res*emblancc to it in respect of 
events, but is distinguished, if we may trust the con- 
temporary historian, by a forgetfulness of natural ties, 
and relaxation of the bonds of society, very like that 
descriheid by Thiic)dides, and not less worth noticing 
because the two arose outof entirely difierent circum- 
stances, political and other. We allude to the sedi- 
tions which tore Constantinople, especially under the 
reign of Justinian, ostensibly commencing in so petty 
a cause as the superiority of one colour to another in 
skill or fortune in the pjjblic games, in which those 
who contended for prizes, like our jockies, were dis- 
tinguished by colours. “The race,’’ says Gibbon, 
“ in its first institution, was a simple contest of two 
chariots, whose drivers were distinguislicd by white 
Lord Berners’ Froissarl^ vol. i. chap. 3S1. 
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and red liveries ; two additional colours, a light green 
and a cerulean blue, were afterwards inti^oduced, and 
as the races were repeated twenty-five times, one hun- 
dred chariots contributed in the same day to the pomp 
of the circus. The four factions soon acquired a legal 
establishment, and a mysterious origin, and their fan- 
ciful colours were derived from the various appearances 
of nature in the four seasons of the year ; the red dog- 
star of summer, the snows of winter, the deej) shades 
of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the &])ring. 
Another interpretation preferred the elements to the 
seasons, and the struggle of the green and blue was 
supposed to represent the conflict of the earth and 
sea. Their respective victories announced either a 
plentiful l<arvest, or a prosperous navigation, and the 
hostility of the husbandmen and mariners was some- 
what less absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman 
people, who devoted their lives and fortunes to the 
colour which they had espoused^.’’ 

With the seat of government, the amusements and 
the laws of the Roman circus were of course trans- 
ferred to Constantinople. H^e the mutual jealousy 
of the colours soon became combined with political 
and theological quarrels, and gave rise to distur- 
bances which shook some emperors on their thrones, 
and vitally affected the peace and welfare of the 
state. The historian of the eastern empire has not 
traced the steps by which these graver discords 
became connected with the badges of amusement. 
A scholar of our own day has collected the scat- 
tered facts which bear on this question, but still with- 
out furnishing a satisfactory account of the origin 
or history of these divisions f. It may indeed be iii- 

* Derliiie anti Fall, chap. xl. 

f See ‘ Ueber die Parteien dcr Reiinbabn \oint'bnilich im Dy- 
zaulinischeii Kaiserthum, von F. Wilkcn, in \oi\ llauinei’a llibto- 
] ischcb Tubcheubuch .* 
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ferred from a passage in Procopius which we shall 
pjresently quete, that even in his time no account 
could be given, or reason be assigned, for so prepos- 
terous and blind an enmity. Nor will this surprise 
any person who reflects how easily an accidental 
quarrel is perpetuated by the adoption of a name or 
symbol, and how greedily the vulgar adopt the out- 
ward sign of faction, regardless of the principles 
which it indicates. Many bloody tumults and des- 
perate feuds would have been spared to Ireland, if 
green and orange had never been adopted as the 
signs of national and religious hatred ; for men would 
soon have ceased to care or inquire whether their 
neighbour went to church or chapel, had not the in- 
sulting badges of ascendancy and of disvnt been 
continually paraded before their eyes. Any measure 
which did away with the use of party colours at 
elections would coittribute largely to the quiet and 
well-being of England. Whatever raises an ostensi- 
ble division between two classes of society should be 
sedulously discouraged by a government. The late 
Lord Liverpool, according to a current story, showed 
his prudence in wearing and recommending white hats, 
when that article of dress was the badge of a party 
violently opposed to his government. Jlis intention 
was ans#vered perl’ectly, and we now wear what we 
please without compromising our |)oHtical faith. 

Whatever was the origin and progress of the quar- 
rel, we find in the early part of the sixth century the 
blue and green factions invetcrately opposed to each 
other ; the red having merged in the green, and 
the white in the blue. In the reign of Anastasias, 
the greens having brongRt concealed weapons into 
the theatre, massacred at once ilOOO of their bine ad- 
versaries. A soldier of fortune, named Justin, suc- 
ceeded Anastasius, and was succeeded by liis own 
nephew, Justinian, during wiM)se reign the blue fac- 
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tion gained the ascendancy: secret attachment 

to the family or sect of Anastasios was imputed to the 
greens ; the blues were zealously devoted to the cause 
of orthodoxy and Justinian, and their grateful patron 
protected, above five years, t^e disorders of a faction, 
whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, the 
senate, and capitals of the East*.’’ “ In every city,” 
says the contemporary Procopius, “ the people are 
from old time split into two factions, of the blue and 
green ; but it is not long since this frenzy first pos- 
sessed them, that in the cause of these names and 
colours in which they appear at the public games, 
they will spend their substance, expose their bodies 
to the bitterest indignities, and even consent to die by 
a shameful death. And while they fight wdth the 
opposite party they cannot tell the nature of their 
quarrel ; being at the same time aware that even if 
they get the upper hand in battle, they will then be 
led to prison, and sutler a death of the worst tortures. 
This hatred of one man to another springs up without 
cause ; but it remains endless, yielding neither to the 
rights of kindred or friendsltip, even though brethren, 
or such near relations, be partisans of these colours. 
And so long as their faction may have the uppermost, 
they care neither for things human nor divine, whether 
there be any impiety offered towards Cod, or whether 
the laws and government be violated by friend or 
enemy. For being themselves probably in want of 
common necessaries, they care not how'ever deeply 
their country be injured, so long as their own i)arty 
is likely to thrive by it. And even women share in 
this taint, not merely following their husbands, but 
even opposing them (if it shall so chance), though 
they go never to the theatres, and are not therefore 
excited by any such motives. So that 1 can call this 
nothing better than a disease of the inindf.’^ 

* Gibbon, chap. xl. , f Procopius, Pt>rbic* vol, i. chap, 24 
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In the Anecdotes, he speaks again, and more fully, 
of the excesses committed by the blues under the pro- 
tection of Justinian. 

‘‘ They dressed their hair in a manner new to the 
Romans, letting the moustache and beard grow to 
an extreme length, like the Persians, while they 
shaved the fore part of their heads to the very tem- 
ples, leaving it to grow as long and thick as it liked 
behind, in imitation of the Massageta?, after whom 
they called this tlie Ilunnish mode. In dress they 
alfected a splendour beyond their means, defraying 
the cost at other men’s expense. Their sleeves were 
made very close at the wrist, but up towarils the 
shoulder they s})read to an unutterable breadth^. So 
that in the theatre or hippodrome as ofl^ as they 
moved their hands in shouting, or encouraging others, 
as was their custom, they usually raised the limb to 
make fools think Uieir bodies so robust, as that a 
garment of that size w'as necessary ^ not perceiving 
tliut by the ernpiiness of the garment the spareness 
of the body was the more shown. At first they 
carried arms, by night* openly, and by day wore 
double-edged daggers concealed under their clothes ; 
and coming out in companies as it grew dark, they 
stripped the better sort either in the open market or 
in passives, robbing those who fell into their hands of 
cloaks, golden brooches, or whatever else it might be. 
And some they even killed alter robbing them, that 
they might tell no tales. By these doings all men 
were much grieved, and especially those that were not 
of the blue faction (for even they themselves went 
not scot-free), and from thenceforth men wore brass 
brooches, and girdles aiftl cloaks beneath their con- 
dition There was no known crime which at this 

time was not committed and left unpunished. First 
they only killed their adversaries, then advancing in 

* if n h^ovt 
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p:uU|;:ihi^ glew^jthose who never had offended them. 
Many hired them to take off an enem^, which they 
did under pretence that the dead man was of the 
jjreen party, though really he were quite unknown 
W them. And these things^;weie not done in dark- 
ness as before, but in every hour of the day and j)Iace 
of the cit), and befoie thee^^es of the most eminent 
men I for being in no fear of punishment they cared 
not for concealment ; but rather esteemed it a glory 
to those who laid claim to strength and manhood, 
that at one blow they could kill any unarmed person 
who came across them. In this slippery conjuncture 
no one had any hope ot surviving ; for no place was 
strong, no season sacred enough to warrant security ; 
for even jp the most honoured temples and assemblies 
men were slain, and no account taken of them. 
There was no more tiusting cither in friends or 
lelations, for many perished by those who were 
nearest to therp. And no inquiry was made into 
what had been done, but cmI fell without warmiag, 
and no one helped him that was clown. Law anci 
contracts were no longer binding ; every thing went 
according to the will of the stiongest, and tlie state 
was like an unestablished tyranny, continually pass- 
ing into new hands and beginning afie&h. The 
minds of the authorities seemed to be ama^'^ed and 
enslaved by fear of one man; and the ]U(lges deter- 
mined causes not accoiding to law and justice, but as 
the paities in ttie suit were m good or bad odour 
with the parties in the state. Foi it was a capital 
offence that a judge should controvert the orders of 
the ruling party, the blues 

Such was the state of Constantinople, the blues 
exulting in the royal favour, when, m January 532, 
the citizens were assembled in the hippodrome, the 
Emperor himself presiding o\er the games. The 
♦ Piocopius.,Anetdota, chap. vii. 
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lyreen faction Sikurbed the peace Iff the^asSftmKly 
by complaints, until at length Justinian was Induced 
to enter into" a parley with them by th^ voic^ of an 
officer called Mandator, a sort of civil aide-^e-campr^ 
whose duty to r^peive and transmit his sove- 
reign’s orders. The dialogue which ensued is justly 
characterized by Gibbon, who has only given a short 
specimen of it, as the most singular that ever passed 
between a prince and his subjects. 

We may premise, to account for the strange and 
unintelligible turn of many of the sentences, that the 
original is written in the corrupt Greek popularly 
spoken at Constantinople in the sixth century, and is 
full of allusions to which we possess no key, and 
words which the lexicographeis have not explained, 
and sentences in which it is not possible to make 
out any grammatical construction. These difficulties, 
Iiowever, make the •passage the more curious; inas- 
much as they give reason to suppo'fe that the dia- 
logue was taken down as it occurred, and has not been 
polished in passing through the hands of historians. 

Green, Long may you'hve, august Justinian. I am 
aggrieved, thou only good one. I cannot bear it. God 
knows, 1 dare not name him, lest it turn to his advantage 
and to my peril. 

Majidator, Who is he ? I know not. 

GreeA. He who wrongs me will be found among the 
shoemakers thiice august. 

Mcvttd, No one wrongs you. 

Green, One, and one only wrongs^ me. Mother of 
Goil, may he never lift his head again. 

Mancl, What man is he? I know not. 

Green, You, and you only know, august Justinian, 
who wrongs me to-day, • 

Maud, If in truth theie be any, I know him not. 

* fif Ta vXfit-yya^lct Calopodius is meant. This 

name lu Greek means a la»t; r^ecyyd^tjf, a shoemaker; erfay- 
yaot'ee, shoemakers* offices. Not* in»Theoph. 

Voi*. II. , 


0 
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Green. Calopodius, the armour-beaier, me, 

Master of all. 

Mand. Cilopodius has no employment. 

G)pm. Be he ^^ho he ma^, he shall die the death of 
Judas! God lepay him his injunts to me, and that 
quitlvlv! ^ 

You come, not to the fi:ames,but to insuk }our 

rulers 

(juin. If any wron» me, he shall die the death of 
Judas! 

Mand. Be quiet, ye Jev\s, Manichmans, and Samari- 
tans. 

G)P(n. Jews aie v\e, and Samaritans’ the motliei of 
God IS with all. 

Mand How lone; will you heap cnis( s on yoiirsdves’ 

Gne}i. \i any deny that oin master bditNes lightly, 
let him be acciiiscd like Judas ^ 

Mand. I tell you to be baptized in the name of one. 

This seems to be a theolo^icu nibc at the niioi- 
thodox paity, w'hidi they repel with aii[>er There is 
an anibuTuity in tlie uply, which it is not easy to 
translate, because, from the corruption of the text, or 
fioin the debased (irctk in which the dialogue is 
(hitfly written, we can come to no certain conclusion 
as to the ical meaning. They cxpiess then will- 
ingness to be bapti/cd accoiding to oukr, and use a 
word which has been intciptelcd eithei t'b^nean 
“Bring watei,’ or to coiifei on J nstiiiian the appel- 
lation of “ Bum}) Theie cciuunh was somdhiiig 
111 it which laised tiic Jan peror’s wrath, and cxtiacted 
from him a uply more to the jiiiipuse than aii\ yet 
made. 

Mand In truth, if you ‘aie not quiet I will cut oit 
youi licads. 

Given. Every one setks powci foi his own sifct\, 
and it we speak bccaiist of oui afliiction, kt nofycuii 
i’^uatnes'j le indijnaut, ioi Gcc’ ( iidui cs all ot lu 
lidMiig cause foi whul we s y, give to evtiy tluiii^ its 
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Tierht name. We know not, thrice august, where the 
palace is, noi; the condition of the state. We go not into 
the city, except to lay snares against the ass *, and I 
wish we went not for that, thrice august. 

MmuL Every free man appears tjvhere he will, without 
danger. • • 

Green. I hope I am free, yet I cannot appear without 
danger. And if a man is free, if he be suspected to be 
green, he shall be openly punished. 

Mcntd. Hang- dogs, have you no mercy on your own 
lives ! 

Green, Abolish our colour — justice is at an end. 
Cease yourself from slaughter; then go to, we will be 
punished. See that blood-streaming fountain, and then 
punish whom jou will. Veiily human nature cannot 
bear these two things at once ! O that S.ibbatius-}* had 
never been born, tiien would he never ha\ie begotten 
such a murderer. This is the fw’enty-sixlh murder that 
is done at Zeugma. In the morning he was at the 
theatre, in the eveniyg he was slain, Master of all! 

Blue, You alone contain all the murderers of this 
stadium. * 

Green. When do you depart without slaughter ? 

Blue. Y oil slay and disturb us ; for you alone contain 
all the murdeiers of the stadium. » 

Green. Justinian, master, they provoke and no one 
kills them. One cannot choose but understand this. 
Who killed the carpenter at Zeugma? 

Mant^. You did. 

Green. Who killed the son of Epagathus, O Emperor ? 

Blue. Yh)u murdered him, and }ou accuse the blues. 

Green. Now the Lord pity us! Truth is ojipressed. 
I should like to enter into controversy witli those who say 
that God directs affairs. Whence tnis misery? 

Ma?id. God is not tempted by evil, (eso,- 

Green. God is not tempted by evil. And who tiien 

* orav US ^oo^ovnv or povh^ct/vyjv. (io^'^eov is Jlii ass : the 

(leii\ alive ^eein> only to occin liere. Jui«tiniun appears to be 
meant, who was called the as*:, from hi^ habit of moving hi^ ears, 
ijee the anecdotes^ chap. va/ffu ova> (Jt-uXiirru, cu^vu, ot 

(ntofj,ivuv Tuv Mrcov. I The latiier of Justinian. 

• o 2 
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is it that wrongs me ? If there be here philosopher or 
hermit, let him distinguish between the twq. 

Hand, Blasphemers, odious to God, when will you 
cease ? 

Green, If your greatness wishes it I keep quiet, though 
against my will. Thrice august, I knovy all — all — but I 
am silent. Justice, farewell, your time is up. I change 
sides and turn Jew; nay, better to turn Gentile than blue, 
God knows. 

Bhtr. May I never see such a pollution ! their envy 
troubles me. 

Green, Dig up the bones of the spectators*. 

After this the green party quitted the hinpodrome, 
and left there the Emperor and the blues. The 
sequel may warn sovereigns against encouraging 
faction fot their own ends. At this moment seven 
notorious murderers of both factions weie paraded 
through the city previous to their execution. Five 
were immediately put to death, the other two obtained 
a respite by the breaking of the rope which should 
have hanged them. One of these surviving wretches 
belonged to the blue, the other to the green faction ; 
and the parties forgot their ebmity for a time to join 
in taking vengeance upon the government, which 
durst do justice upon their members. The conse- 
quence was a desperate tumult and insurrection, 
which lasted iive day^, during which a great pa*t of the 
city was burnt; and which is known by tlie name o!' 
Nika, Conquer, from the watchword adopted by the 
rioters. For the history of it vve must refer to Gibbon, 

Theophane**, p. l')4, G, ed. Par. If 53 This last taunt seems 
rather misplaced in the mouth of the jjieens, \iho had murdered 
.'{,000 of their enemies in the theatre. IL is not always easy to 
truce the connexion and meaning the dialogue. This arises 
pailly from the nature of Ihe language, which \ery often is hardly 
grammatical, partly from us abruptness and fretpient allusions to 
circumstances unexplained elsewhere. It also to be found with 
Hevernl various reauirigs in the notes to the Anecdotes ol Proco- 
pius, vol. ii. p. 134, ed. Par, 1CG3. 
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or to the orig^inal authorities quoted by him, especially 
Procopius (Pers. i. 24) and Theophanes. At leni:;th 
Justinian found means to revive the mutual animosity 
of the factions; the blues resumed tlieir alleg’iance to 
their protector, and the greens, left alone in the hip- 
podrome, wer* attached by the veteran troops of 
Belisarius, supported by their inveterate opponents. 
More than 30,000 })ersons are said to have perished 
in the massacre. 

A curious anecdote connected with this subject is 
related elsewhere by Procopius. When Chosroes, 
the King of IVrsia, invaded Syria, he went to Apanica 
to see tlie sports of the circtis ; and having lieard of 
.lustinian’s devotion to the blue faction, he thought it 
expedient to patronize the gi^en. The blue chario- 
teer at first had the advantage, the greei»^ following 
close upon his track. Chosroes thinking this was 
done on purpose to thwart him, became very angry, 
and cried out wit h*threats, that it was not fair to give 
Ca sar the stait'^', and ordered the Toremost to iiold 
in their liorses, and let the green get before them. 
This was done, and Chpsroes and the greens plumed 
themselves on their victory. 

The other example which we proposed to bring 
forward, which jn-ohahly has already suggested itself 
to many of our readers, is one of the most memora- 
ble evfiits of the French Revolution, the nias^acrc of 
Sejitemher 2 — (>, 1792. A short preface may ser\e 
to introduce it, since the history of tin* Revolution is 
jiretty generally familiar. 

in the summer of 1792 the executive power of the 
state was iu etfect wrested from the nominal autho- 
rity, the Legislati\e ^ body of men 

styled the Commune, who had possessed them- 
selves of the municipal government of Paris. In 
this i)ody the leading persons were the flagitious tri- 

* Tov Kitlffcc^cc ^^or„o^i(roii tmv aKXm ou Procop. Ptu, 

ill. XI. • 
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umvirate, Robespierre, Danlon, and Marat. It is 
needless to speculate on the motives of such men. 
Whether the deed which we are about to relate was 
perpetrated only to further the ends of their ])arly; 
whether, as some have said, it was prom])tcd by ttie 
desire to get rid of those who miglu lay claim to a 
large mass of valuable personal property which liad 
been seized Ifom ])ersons who had been denounced 
and arrested, and is said to have been embezzled hy 
those disinterested patriots; or whether it were 
j)r(>inpteil solely by a savage thirst for blood ; — - 
which ol these, or what other motive was the moving 
cause of this transaction, is ol* so little consecpieiice 
towards determining its character, that it would be a 
waste of words to institute the iiujuiry. We proceed 
briefly to lelatc the facts. 

At the cud of August, 179:^, the invasion of the 
Prussians, their advance to Verdun, and tlie capture 
of that strong ]dacc, created a great ])anic in the 
capital. Apprehensions wore felt or expressed of a 
corresponding movement within the country on tlie 
part of the royalists, and tlie stern Dantoii asserted, 
in boding words, that it was necessary to strike fear 
into those who were disaffected to the republic. 
Before this lime many arlsfocrafs^ chiefly priests and 
nobles, liad been -confined uithiii the vai ions prisons 
of Paris. Their numbers were now increased to a 
fearful extent by recent arrests of peisoris adverse 
to the Jacobin party, which then ruled in the •Com- 
mune, until all these receptacles of hnniaii misery 
w'ere filled to overflowing. The near ajjpn^ach of 
the Prussians was doubly favourable to the views 
of that jiarty ; it gave a coloniable pretext for taking- 
strong measures against all who could be repre- 
sented as favouring tlie \icws r>f the invaders, and 
a reason for suininoning to the field the citizens 
who could be called on to bear arms. ^J'he cily 
being thus cleared of a large purtiuu of tliosc 
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who were most able, and probably most inclined to 
interfere by jbrce in the cause of justice and huma- 
nity, a free and safe course was left open to the fury 
of that turbulent party, whose yoke bore so heavy 
upon the liberated nation. It was determined by the 
junta in authofity, thaf the safety of France required 
the massacre of the prisoners; and in the Marseillois 
and the mob of the capital, fit agents of the bloody 
mandate were readily found. 

The total number of persons confined in the 
Parisian prisons is so differently stated that it is no 
easy matter even to approximate to the truth ; it is 
estimated by Scott (\ol. ii. p. 41) at about 8000. 
Farly on the morning of September 2, news arrived of 
tlie capture of Verdun by the Prussians. 'J'his struck 
a terror into Paris, by which the projectors of the 
massacre hastened to profit. The barriers were shut, 
the tocsin sounded,, the alarm-gun fired. The prisons 
of Lcs Carmes, the Abbaye, and J^a Force, were 
first attacked, not in consequence of any general 
popular inij)ulse ; not by multitudes, such as had 
carried tlie Bastile and4he Tuileries against superior 
arms and discipline, but by a crew of rufiians, com- 
posed partly of IMarseiliois, ])artly of the savage mob 
of Ikiris, ni number not perhaps mucli exceeding 
a Iiunyred, and goaded, it is said, with wine and 
spirits mixed with stimulating and maddening drugs. 
Armed with ])ikes, sabres, and similar weapons, they 
beset the ])rison-doors to the sound of the Marseillois 
h^rnn, and demanded that the conspirators, as they 
called them, should be delivered into their hands : and 
the gaolers offered no resistance to their entrance. 

Les C’armcs, the Cariftelite convent, had been con- 
verted into a prison for suspected ecclesiastics. 'J’his 
was the first object of attack ; and, without parley, or 
the pretence of trial or inquiry, the murderers hurht 
in and began to fire on their victims. “ Where,’* it 
was asked, “js the Archbfshop of Arles?” That 
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prelate advanced boldly, and was cut down without 
his utterinp^ a word of complaint. , Others were 
hunted round the pjardens, and shot like wild 
beasts; some escaped over the walls. At last, to 
proceed in a more orderly manner, and give less 
opportunity for csca})e, the sUrvivors were all col- 
lected in the church, and led down two by two to be 
executed in the garden. The Bishop of Saintes, 
whose leg had been broken by a bullet, is reported 
to have said, “ Geullemeii, 1 am ready to go and die, 
like the rest ; but you see the state in wiiich I am, 
my leg is broken ; I beg that you will assist me, and 
I will go willingly to execution.” The dihiculty of 
obtaining correct information concerning these events 
may be estimated from the statements ofthe number 
of ecclesiastics who perished in J^es Cannes. A 
royalist account raises it to 11 ()8, a republican ac- 
count reduces it to J 68^. If it were necessary to make 
choice of either we should not hesitate to adopt the 
smaller number. 

TheAbbaye and La Force were the next objects of 
attack. Here there was so.ne mockery of judicial 
observances. The form of trial was brief enough ; a 
few armed ruftians constituted themselves a tribunal, 
before which the ])risouers were led one by one. The 
investigation seldom went much beyond asking the 
name of the person, and referring to the charges 
alleged against him in the gaolers register, if these 
afforded ground for the suspicion of iiicivism, and the 
judges, as was almost always the case, decreed his 
death, their sentence, to prevent the dangerous efforts 
of despair, was conveyed in the e(|ui\ocal terms, 

Give the prisoner freedor.i,” or, Convey him to 
i^a Force,” if he were confined at the Abbaye, and 
vice versa. He was then led from the room, and 
struck down, for the most part, before he reached the 

♦ Dulaure * Evenements de la Revolution Francaise/ vol. ii. 
p. 192. 
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court-yard, with eager cruelty. Women as well as 
men niingle(],in this frightful scene, and inflicted the 
most loathsome indignities on the mangled bodies. 

These proceedings were virtually authorized and 
encouraged by the presence of deputies from the 
Commune, wdhring tlfb municipal scarf, but nomi- 
nally charged to select and deliver those wlio were 
imprisoned for debt. Not content with this neiiativc 
sanction, Billaud Varenncs, wlio was one of them, 
openly stimulated the murderers, ])romisiiig them not 
only the ])lunder of the dead bodies, but the farther 
gratification of a louis perda\, as the reward of their 
good service. And it appeals fiom the records of 
the time, that this money was actually jiaid. Yet 
much of the trifling property i»Jiind on the ycrsons of 
the slain was deliveied np, it is said, tor the use of 
the state; as if the actors of these horrois, by some 
strange caprice, luid professed to be really disiiite- 
lestcd. , 

An officer named Saint Mcard, wlio was confined 
in the Abbayc, has written, under the title, ‘Mon 
Ai’onie de treiit-huit hemes,’ an account of the 
feelinos and conduct of the prisoners during tlie 
frightful period of suspense, which elapsed between 
the coinmencement of the nia‘-sacres, and the moment 
when tj^e fatal snnimons leached each of the sufferers. 

Our most important occupation,” he says, “ was 
to observe in what manner death might he met most 
ea^'ily when we should enter the place of slaughter. 
From time to time we sent one of our number to a 
turret-window, to let us know how the miserable men 
who were destroyed met their fate, and to consider, 
from what they told us. Mow it would be best for us 
to conduct oui selves. They said that those who 
stretched out their hands pr.itiacted their sufferings, 
because file sabre stiokes were deadened before tiny 
reaelieri the head ; tliat sometimes their hands aiui 
arms were even hewn off before they^fell, and that those 
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'^h 0 ^^J)laced their hands behind their backs would 
9ufm least. It was on such horrid [particulars as 
tjpiese that had to deliberate. We calculated the 
adJ^Re^^ag-es of this last-named position, and in turn 
advised each pther to assuine it when our turn should 
arrive.’* hard to conceiveSi situation more tr^ ing 

to human fortitude. The prisoners s^enerally met 
their fate with tirmness, and in many instances boldly 
avowed and gloried in the principles and hereditary 
honours which were the sure passports to their fate. 
In some few instances the murderers relented. One 
or two men were preserved by the devoted inier])0- 
sition of female relatives. But very few of those 
who were imprisoned on political grounds lived to 
relate the^ horrors whkh they had passed through. 
Saint Meard, although he boldly avowed himself a 
loyalist, was one of the number^. 

For four days did this frightful scene continue, 
nnsanctioned by authority, save the instigation and 
half-expressed approbation of the Commune, ])er pe- 
trated by an insignificant mob, who, with the smallest 
portion of energy, might have been overpowered at 
once. The Legislative Assembly sent some of their 
members to remonstrate; men known as Jacobins, 
who came back, and related that their interference 
had been ineffectual, and no further steps wer[" taken 
The National Guard remained quiet, waiting the 
orders of their superiors. Meanwhile, aniid this iear 
or lethargy, for neither the Assembly nor the Guard 
viewed this butchery with favourable eyes, the judges 
and executioners ate, drank, and slept, and returned 
unmolested and with new vigour to their seveial 
function's. 

The thirst of blood, once indulged, appears to have 
given rise to a sort ol intoxication. The mob attacked 

* Wc have not seen his hook itself, but tlierc arc c^tMcts fiorn 
it in Dulaure, and among them a very tuiious account of his exa- 
mination befoie the tribunal, vol. ii. p. lUB. 
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even the Bicetre, a prison containing none but firW 
ininals and Junatics. Here only they experietic^d 
resistance ; and the t^sistan^e was desperate. The 
fvaolers made common cause with the pri^6hers a^inst 
the assailants ; the Stones and iron bars of the build- 
ing* supplying them wifh Wl?apons. Thejftoade good 
their defence until connon were brought against 
them, and they were mowed dowi^ the mass. 

Of the number of persons who perished in this 
feaiful scene no exact account has ever'been given. 
Jt is said, however, that not more than 200 or 300 
of the prisoners committed for political offences are 
known to have escaped ; and on the smallest reck- 
nniiig the slain amounted to 2000 or 3000. Some 
estimate them at double tlfat number.* Truchat 
stated to the Legislative Assembly that 4000 had 
fallen. One statement, which is introduced only to 
show the tendency, to exaggeration in these matters, 
raised the number to 12,S00. Thoge who were im- 
])risone(l for debt were set free by order of the Com- 
mune ; and to these we must look to make up the 
diflerciice between the fnimber of the slain and the 
total number of SOOO, said to have been in prison on 
September 2. The bodies were interred in trenches, 
prepared, it is said, beforehand by the Commune, 
but th%ir bones were subsecpiently transferred to the 
Catacombs. “ In these melancholy regions, while 
other relics of mortality lie exposed all around, the 
remains of those who pciished in the massacres of 
September are alone excluded from the public eye. 
The vault in which they repose is closed with a screen 
of freestone, as if relating to crimes unfit to be 
thought of e^en in the proper abode of death, and 
which France would willingly hide in oblivion^.” 

* Scott, Life of Napoleon, \oI. ii.p. 17 . The authoritie<? for 
thl'^ af count .ire Mig^net, lliNt. de la Ke\olution Franc.iise; Monl- 
gailiaid, lii>,t. do tiaace; and Dulaure, as dbo\c quoted. 
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Charactor of Cleon — Blookade and captino of fhe Laeeda'monians at r)los 
— Comparison wifli the ( apture of Potto Bello by Admiral Vernon — Gi < ek 
pomedy — SI eleh of the Knij*-hts of Aitstophanes — ‘siiDseijuent hisioiy of 
Cleon — Acpount of the Popish Plot — Chaiaiter and hnstory ot Titus 
Oates— Mutilation of the Heim.o at Athon^. 


WiTiTiN very few years after the bep:innin^ of the 
Peloponnesian war, a»‘strikin«; chani^e took place 
both in the measures and the ministers of the state. 
Miltiades, Aristides, Tlieniistocles, Cimoii, Pericles, 
were all pre-eminent in personal ;nen(, and most of 
them possessed ,oi’ hereditary distinction also. Ni- 
cias, a man of rank and \irtue, succeeded in appear- 
ance to the hifi^h station of Pericles, but not to liis 
talents and influence over his^turbulent countrymen, 
who, after having been long governed by the most 
illustrious of (irecian statesmen, threw themseUes 
into the arms of the worst ofdrecian demagogues. 
After Pericles’ death, popular favour veere4 iur a 
short time between Eucrates, a flax -seller, and J^y- 
sicles, a sheep-seller; until a man, low equally in 
origin, habits, and education, earned away the prize, 
and employed it, as the folly ot his sujiporters de- 
served, to the ruin of the state. “ Tlie son of a 
tanner, and himself bred to the trade; without 
those generous feelings whi^h seem inlicreiit in high 
biith, and without that regard for character winch 
it is the purpose ot education to inspire, Cleon ])os- 
sessed those corporeal powers, which, in the ejes 
of a mob, often supply ^Ihe place of both : — with a 
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bulky body, a voice potent even beyond the extreme 
extent of vahy} attached to such a qualification amonjr 
the Greeks, with a most republican inditference to all 
exterior decorations of person, and a face bearing on 
it the marks of vulgar intemperance, Nature herself 
seems to have Ibrmed (ficon for a demagogue. 1 1 is 
interior qualifications were just what his exterior pro- 
mised ; he being, as Mr. Milford observes, “of ex- 
traordinary impudence and little courage ; as slack in 
tlie field as he was forward and noisy in the assembly, 

‘ and as base in practice as he W'as corrupt in principle. 
That such a man bhould ever have stood in the situa- 
tion of head of a party seems to us almost incredible: 
but he possessed one redeeming qualification in an 
eminent degree; and among a«Mation wliichjiardoned 
every thing to the pleasure of indulging its ears, the 
coarse but ready cloi|ucnco of Cleon, exerted in those 
\va)s which were mqst calculated to })lease an Athe- 
nian audience— in boasts of bis owi; integrity, and 
accusations of all the respectable men of rank — this 
formed a splendid addition to his character, which threw 
into tlie shade all his othw defects By this man’s 
persuasion tha* atrocious decree was passed, which 
condemned to death every male of the Mit^leneans, 
and reduced to slavery their wives and children: 
a late just averted by the repentance of the Athe- 
iiiuiis whose venireance nevertheless was gratified by 
the execution of a thousand prisoners. Through his 
ibily and jire^iiinpt ion, the opportunity was lost of 
colli hiding an Jionoiirable and advantageous peace, 
when good fortune and the military talent of Demos- 
thenes had tlirowii the Spartan army at Sphacteiia 
into their jiower. This efent, which raised Cleon’s 
]) 0 ]mlaiit} to its greatest height, has also made known 
liis character to all ages. 11 is name would have been 
comparatively little bruited abroad by the grave ceu- 
* Mitcliell’s Aribtophane^ vol. i, p. 13'J. 
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sure of Thucydides ; but the satire of Aristophanes 
has conferred on it a most undesirable celebrity. 

Sphactoria, now called Sphagia*, is a small island 
situated in the centre of the mouth of the bay of 
Pylos, well known in modern history by the name 
of Navarino, which it nearly closes, leaving a narrow 
passage on either side. In the year b. c. 425, in the 
seventh year of the war, the Athenian fleet, under 
the command of Eiirymedon and Demosthenes, raised 
a small fort at Pylos, intending to garrison it with 
Messenians, tiie obstinate and hereditary enemies of 
Lacedflemont. The fleet then sailed away, leaving 
only fi\e ships and their crews, under the command 
of Demosthenes. The Spartan government imme- 
diately sent a force tp attack him by land and sea ; 
and to make the blockade effectual, they placed a 
body of Lacedaimonians in the island, meaning to 
close both the inlets of the harbour with their ships. 
But the Athenian fleet returned in time to save their 
little garrison ; and a naval victory made them 
masters of the sea, and of the destiny of the 420 
Lacedaemonians thus shut up on the uninhabited and 
uncultivated island of Sphacteria. 

Consternation ran high in Sparta on receiving this 
news, for many persons of the first families were among 
the detachment'thus entrapped; and an embessy was 
sent to Athens to negotiate for peace. A truce was 
concluded in the first instance, by which the Spartans 
were still detained on the island, but were to be sup- 
plied with a regulated allowance of food ; and advan- 
tageous and honourable terms were offered, on which 
a lasting pacification might be founded. But Cleon 
induced the Athenians to require more than the 
Spartans would, or perhaps could, consent to or fulfil. 

*With respect to the cxict locality of Sphactciia, sec the 
memoir dt the end ot the second volume of Arnold’s Thiujdides, 

I See vol. i. cbdp. 2. 
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In conscqncnce, hostilities were renewed, and tlie cap- 
ture of the ?>partans became an object of primary 
importance. The island was rocky and woody, ^nd 
it was thonii’ht inexpedient to reduce them by force ; 
a strict blockade was therefore drawn round the island 
to starve them into submission. But dnrinc^ the 
truce they probably had husbanded the ])roYision 
allowed them ; and a scanty supply was introduced by 
expert swimmers, w ho dra£»'p^ed after them skins filled 
with j)Oj)p)-scc(l mixed with honey, or bruised lin- 
seed, or by boats which ran for the island on the 
seaward side in stormy niodits, whem it was difficult 
to maintain the blockade; and the Athenians be<Taii 
to be alarmed lest, in the diflicnlty and uncertainty 
of a winter blockade, they ifliglit 10*^6 tlteir prey. 
The secpicl may be bestrelateil from Thucydides, and 
in the followinij,* graphic ])assag;e of I’liitarch, which 
supplies some curiou*^ notices of Clcoii: — 

“ When the people saw that this si(!>ge drew out in 
leni^th, and that their camp suffered grievous wants 
and necessities, Iheti they fell out with Cleon, and he 
again burdened Nicies, s?i\ing', that through his fear 
he w^ould let llic besieged Spartans escape, and that 
if he had been captain they should not have held out 
so long. Tliereupon the Athenians said aloud to 
Cleon, * ^nd why dost not thou go thither llien to take 
them?’ Moreover Nici as sclfe also rising up, openly 
gave him his authority to take this Pylos, and bade him 
levy as many soldiers as lie would to go thither, and 
not to bragg wdth such impudent w^ords, where there 
was no danger, but to do some notable service to the 
commonwealth. Cleon at the first shrunk liack, be- 
ing amazed withal, little fliinking they would have 
taken liiin so suddenly at his word : but in the end, 
jiercciving the people urged hiui to it, and thatNicias 
also was imporliinatc with him, ambition so inflamed 
him, that he not only took tlie^cluirgc upon him, but 
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in a bravery said, that within twenty days after his 
departure he would either put all the Si:)artans to the 
sword, or brinf^ them prisoners to Athens. The 
Athenians heariri"’ Cleon say so, had more lust to 
laugli than to believe that he spake ; for it was their 
manner ever to laii«h at his Anp^er artd folly. For it 
is reported of him, that the people on a time being 
solemnly assembled in council early in the morning, 
to hear what Cleon w^ould say, and having tarried 
long for him, at the length he came with a garland 
on his head, and j)ra}C(l the assem])ly to dismiss the 
court till the next morning: for ((piolh he) I shall 
not be at leisure to-day, because 1 have sacrificed, 
and do feast also certain strangers, my friends, that 
are comn to see me. • So the people burst out in a 
laughing, and brake up the assembly. . . .But herein 
T^icias did great harm to the commonwealth, sulfer- 
ing Cleon in that sort to grow t,o credit and tslima- 
tion. For after that victory (’Icon giew to so haughty 
a mind and pride of himself, that he was not to be 
dealt withal ; whereupon fell out the occasion of the 
great miseries that happened to the city of Athens, 
by which Nicias himself was not the smallest sulferer. 
For Cleon, among other things, took away the mo- 
desty and reverence used before in public orations to 
the people: he-of all men was the first lhat..crie(l out 
in his orations, that clapjied his hand on fiis thiah, 
threw open liis govviie, and flung up and down the 
pulpit as he spoke. Cf which example afterwards 
iollowed all licentiousness and contempt of honesty, 
the which all the orators and counsellors fell into that 
dealt in matters of state and commonwealth, and was 
ill the end the overthrow <»fall together^.” 

“ Nicias, seeing the Athenians to be in a kind of 

^ North’s Plutarch — Nicias. Tliis leforonre of all iho evils 
which belell Athens to the indecorous behaviour of one speaker is 
rather characteiislic. 
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tumult against Cleon, for that when he thought it so 
easy a matter, he did not presently put it in practice, 
and seeing also he had upbraided him, willed him to 
take what strength he would, that they could give 
him, and undertake it. Cleon, supj)osing at first that 
he gave him tliis leave* but in words, was ready to 
accept it ; but when he knew he would give him the 
authority in good earnest, then he shrunk back, and 
said, that not he, but Nicias was general ; being now 
indeed afraid, and hoping that he durst not have 
given over the office to him. lint then Nicias again 
bade him do it, and gave over his command to him, 
for so much as concerned Pylos, and called the Athe- 
nians to witness it. They (as is the fashion of the 
multitude), the more Cleon declined the voyage, and 
weiit back from his word, pressed Nicias so much the 
more to resign his power to him, and cried out upon 
Cleon to go. Insoiyuch, as not knowing how to dis- 
engage himself of his word, he underUmk the vo\age, 
aiicl stood forth, sayijig, that he feared not the Lace- 
damionians, and that he would not carry any man 
with him out of the city, but only the Lemnians and 
Imbrians that were then present, and those targeteers 
tliat were come to them from (Eiius, and 400 archers 
out of other places, and with these, he said, added to 
the soh^ers that were at P^los already, he would, 
within twenty days, either fetch away the Lacedae- 
monians alive, or kill them upon the place. 

1'hi> vain speech moved amongst the Atlienians 
some laughter, and was heard with great content of 
the wiser sort. For of two benefits, the one must 
needs fall out; either to be rid of Cleon (which was 
their greatest hope), or if^hey were deceived in that, 
then to get lliose Lacedaenioiiians into their hands*.” 

Cleon sailed accordingly; but in the interim a fire 
had coiioumed the woods on the island, and Deinos- 
♦ ThucyU. iv.^28. 
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thenes, an able and successful general, was already 
preparing to attack the Lacedaemonians. Cleon was 
prudent enough to leave the direction of the assault 
in his hands. After an obstinate resistance, the La- 
ccdaMnoniaii force at last surrendered^ being reduced 
in iiumber to of whom 120 were Spartans; and 
within the time prescribed Cleon returned in triumph 
to Athens w'lth fiis prisoners. Thiicjdides says, that 
no event througliout the war created so much asto- 
nishment ill (ireece as this; it being the general 
o|)inion that the Laccdiemonians would not yield up 
their a»*ms for famine, or for any other extremity, but 
rallier die with them figlifing as they best could. 

Since this chapter was written, we ha\c seen, in a 
work ilit^ scanty sale of wh'ch says little for the g’eiie- 
ral diffu‘'ioii of a taste for sound scholarship in Eng- 
land, an ingenious jiarallcl between the remarkable 
transaction above narrated, and a ])assage in English 
histoiy. The work in question, the ‘Philological 
Museum,’ is likely not to be in the hands of a large 
proportion of our readers ; and instead of merely 
referring to it, we shall proceed to transcribe a por- 
tion of the article in question. 

“ Mr. Mitford, in his elaborate narrative of the 
Peloponnesian w^ar, Iras drawn a comparison between 
the military operations of Brasidas in the fUlieuiaii 
dependencies lung towards Thrace, and iho'^e of 
(leneral Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, in Canada. The 
points of resemblance are very remarkable ; but, as 
he observes, the differences aio also obvious. The 
])arallcl is, however, sufficiently close to aw^aken that 
interest which all men naturally feci in marking the 
identity of the human character, under similar cir- 
cumstances, ill ages and countries flfr remo\ed from 
each other. Such indications of a common nitii»'e 
connect one generation wdth another, and bring home 
to the mind a more dively conception of the past. 
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The parallel about to be drawn felches one of its 
subjects froin^he same period of Grecian history, so 
fertile in remarkable men and striking incidents. If, 
in Mr. Mitford’s case, the points of diflerence be 
thoiij^ht to outweigh those of resemblance, it may 
perliaps be said^that in the followiup^ comparison the 
l)reponderance is exactly reversed. It is needless to 
give a second account of what we have fully de- 
scribed, the transactions at Sphactcria, and the sin- 
gular arrangement between Cleon and Nicias.” Alter 
a short notice of these events, the author continues : 
“TJie peojjle applaud Cleon’s bold proposal, and insist 
on his going to redeem his word, whether he would 
or not. lie goes, and is completely successful, bring- 
ing the captives to Athens wit htb the specificfl twenty 
days. The applause of the citizens exceeded all mo- 
deration, with which party spirit had i)erhaps some- 
thing to do. Cleon was esteemed a first-rate general, 
and accordingly sent out to match the» iucoinjiarable 
Brasidas. 

“ The temper of the English public, at the period 
to which we are about to fefer, is well evinced by the 
nncommon pojmlarity 'of Glo\er’s ballad, entitled 
Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, which was a political squib. 
Hosier had been sent out to protect the West Indian 
trade agiiinst the Spaniards, who were a terror to 
our merchantmen in those seas. Tlieir principal sta- 
tion was Porto Bello; off which accordingly Hosier 
cruised. But he had instructions not to make ag- 
gressions oil the enemy ; and he remained inactive 
at sea, insulted and despised by the Spaniards, till 
his crews became diseased, and he at last died of a 
broken heart. He was a Ifl-ave sailor, but his orders 
kept him inactive. This state of things, so disgrace- 
ful to our naval power, continued till 1739 ; when 
Admiral Vernon, who was a fierce and not inelo- 
quent assailant in debate, and ^le delight of liis party 
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ill the House of Commons from his blunt impudence 
and harassinp; liostility to Ministers,* came promi- 
nently before the public. He was esteemed a pretty 
good officer ; but liis boisterous manner in the house 
was his principal recommeivlation. * In a debate on 
the Spanish depredations, which still continued unre- 
pressed, he chanced to affirm that Porto Pello might 
be easily taken, if the officers did their duty; and led 
on by the ardour of debate, he even pledged him- 
self to capture the place, witli only six ships of war, 
if they would put him in command. The opposition 
re-echoed his proposal. Vernon was called by anti- 
cipation a Drake, and a Raleigh; and his popularity 
knew no bounds. ^|''he minister. Sir 11. VValpole, 
glad to apjiease the popular clamour, and to get rid 
for a time of Vernon’s busy opposition in the Com- 
mons; and hoj)ing perhaps, like Nicias, that by the 
failure of liis boast he would disgrace himself and his 
party, or else clear the seas of the Spaniards, closed 
with the oiler so lightly made ; and actually sent him 
out with a fleet to the Wes^ Indies. Vernon sailed, 
and was as good as his word. He speedily took 
Porto Bello, and demolished all the fortifications. 
Both houses joined in an address ; Vernon rose to the 
highest pitch of popularity; and ‘ the nation in general 
(observes the historian) was wonder! nlly V^lated by 
an exploit, which was magnified much above its 
merit.’ ^ Saclieverel or a Vernon are (juite sufficient 
pillars for a jiarty to rear a tiiumphal arch upon. 

“ The extraordinary ])erformance of an extravagant 
boast, under circumstances unexpectedly favourable, 
is not more observable in both cases, tlian the sjieedy 
exposure of tlic inability ot' botli commanders, when 
subsequently put to the test. Hie Iiero ol Sphacteria 
at the iiead of a brave army in llirace, with which lie 
did not know wliat to do^ neU, like a chcss-plajer who 
♦Thucyd. v. 7 , 
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does not see his next move, is absolutely ludicrous. 
The conduct of the conqueror of Porto Bello, when 
intrusted with a ])owerful licet on a larger held of 
action, is equally decisive of his real merits. He 
failed most mistrably UM admiral oil the We^t India 
station; thus showinp^ that a vonp dc main^ whether 
ill politics or war, though it often succeed most sig- 
nally, is no safe evidence of general ability^.’^ 

Fortihed, as to our facts by the authority of history, 
we may proceed, after this digiessioii, to develop the 
cliief object of this chapter, which is to give a sketch 
ol one of the most remarkable productions of Greek 
literature, the ‘Knights’ of Aristophanes, and to ex- 
hiiiit the Aristophanic Cleon, ^who, e\eii after this 
preface, will surprise those who are iiiiafquainted 
with him. We shall not be at a toss to find a parallel 
for him in our own history. To Cleon and his politics 
Aristophanes nas violently ojiposed. Much unde- 
served oblocHiy has been thrown in tnnes past upon 
this [loet ; it is now pretty generally acknowledged 
that the heaviest charges against him are undeserved; 
(hat he saw clculy what were the true interests of his 
couiilry, and feared not to tell his turbulent country- 
men their faults to their face. The medicine indeed 
re({iiired to be iliNgiiised to render it palatable, and 
we iiius? regret that the vehicle cmploNcd was such 
as U) render it disgusting to modern delicacy ; but 
lie' fault of this la\ partly in tlie state of society in 
whi^ h the po^'l lived; the courage, tlie clear-sighted- 
ness, and the brilliant talent are his own peculiar 
glorv. 

The (irccian comedy is^ delicate and difRcuIt sub- 
ject to touch upon : for to those who are unacquainted 
with the original, abstracts and translations present 
little more than tlie lifeless form in its somewhat 
startlmo extravagance. Of the wit, the greatest part 
riiilolojjMcal Mu5Cuin,*vol. ii. p. 700. 
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must evaporate, and the remainder requires, in order 
to be relished, some familiarity with the manners to 
which it refers. The Grecian drama had its origin in 
religion. In the worship of Dionysius, or llacchus, 
one of tlie earliest of the Grecian deities, it was usual 
to introduce two sorts of poetry; the one lofty and 
panegyrical, llie other hidierous and satirical. As 
these rude attempts acquired extent and polish, they 
se])aratcd in character more and more widely : until 
the former acquired the exalted and highly reverential 
cast which we see in the tragedies ofyEscljylus ; while 
the latter retained its original features, more pleasing 
to a deity who is mythologically represented as inspir- 
ing and j)artaKing the most fantastic rites of his follow- 
ers, and as being ollended by nothing except sobriety 
or gravity. Extravagance and indecency therefore be- 
came a religious duty, and one that the Athenians ful- 
filled with pious fervour. The drama was a mailer of 
public interests plays were performed, not daily, but 
upon the festivals of Bacchus, in the early spring '^, in 
theatres of vast extent, with all the magnificence and 
effect which anxious care and unsparing pxpense 
could produce; judges were appointed by the public 
to decide upon the merits of the pieces represented, 
and the jn ize of victory was sought wilji an eagerness 
totally disproportioned, acc#r(^n^ f.0 ^jrtpderu notions, 
to the object in view. \ 

In co-operation with th§ author, certain persons, 
called Choragi, were appoin^d by Jaw, at whose ex- 
pense the Chorus was provided, and carefully in- 
structed in the parts which they were to perform. 
Upon the taste and liberaliiy of the Choragus the 
success of the author mainly depended, and if suc- 
cessful, he consecrated to Bacchus a tripod inscribed 
with his owm name, that of the author, and of the 
magistrate who gave his name to the year. The 
^ Mus. Cfit. vol, ii. p. 75, icy. 
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modern drama possesses nothing which resembles 
the Chorus. JV'e have already noticed the religious 
songs from which theatrical entertainments were 
derived. The first step to their improvement was 
the introduction of some mythological narration by 
another person fo relievt? the singer; the second, the 
conversion of this narrative into dialogue, by the in- 
troclnciion of a second actor. For some time the 
original Bacchic song maintained its ground in the 
inteivals of recitation; but at length tlie l 3 rical part 
was made to bear u})oii the rest f)t' the performance, 
and as a taste for splendour uas developed, the num- 
ber oi siiigeis was increased from one to three, fifteen, 
or even a greater iniinber''. In the advanced state 
of* the ait the Chorus bore marks of its original con- 
stitution, being still regarded as a single actor, and 
mingling iii the dialogue b} means of its Cor}phtEus, 
or leader. In tragedy it was composed of old men, 
maidens, or any class of persons who^vvere interested 
in the catastiophe of the piece: the comic poets took 
a wider range, and availed themselves oftiie boldest 
])eisonirications which tht^ thought likely to produce 
eliect. Thus in one play of Aristophanes there is a 
Chorus of Clouds, in another of Birds, in another 
of Flogs, ill another of Wasps, which were all so 
habited fiis to bear some vague lesemblancc to the 
things iliey personated, in a inanijer wbich such as 
recollect a])antomime of no \ciy old date, called IJar- 
letjinn and tlie Queen Bee. will be at no loss to com- 
prt iieiid. The intioductory scenes of our puntoniiines 
often seem to imitate these freaks of (Jiccian comedy; 
as for instance, ni llailetpiiii tiuliiver, wlieie the iii- 
Jiabitants of the dog-star, as de eiiheti b} aiiotliei emi- 
nent tiaveliei, Bnioii ^3 inieliaus ui, came in to sing; 
also a chorus of men witii their Ik ad 3 under their 
shoiil(lc‘i‘'. And indeeil the kuter scenes of panto- 
' Mus. Cut, vol. II. [), 2 \ j 7 . 

\OJ.. II. * p 
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mime, by retrenching the practical jokes, and by the 
introduction of dialogue, might be made to bear con- 
siderable resemblance to (j recian comedy. Grimaldi’s 
parody of the dagger- scene in Macbeth, although prin- 
cipally aimed at a particular actor, was a capital paral- 
lel to the pitiless pelting ofwH carried on by the come- 
dians of Athens against the tragedians, and against 
each other. 

No history of the gradual formation of comedy 
has come down to us, but in the time of Aristophanes 
we find her possessed of most extraordinary privileges, 
and availing herself of them to the extremity of licence. 
To laugh was the grand object of the audience, and 
any thing was tolerated which led to this conclusion. 
The slang of the port and the market, the pleadings 
of the la<v courts, the peculiar language of handicrafts, 
were all carefully studied and profusely introduced, in 
combination with the grossest bufiboiiery and inde- 
cency, and the most unsparing personal abuse, Jn a 
town like Athens, the population of which, though 
large, was crowded within a narrow space and 
almost living in the open rir, a joke directed against 
the peculiarities, corporeal or moral, of any person or 
any sort of notoriety, was pretty sure to be under- 
stood, and if understood, quite sure to be relished. 
Masks were always worn by the actors, and if a living 
character was brought on Th% sl’age the mafek was a 
portrait. Unlucky poets, public defaulters, j)eculators, 
and notoiious j)rc)iligates, formed the stock in trade 
common to all comedians ; and a more exceptionable 
source of amusement was found in the unrestrained 
indulgence of private malevolence. Even the sacred 
persons of the gods were fair game ; and Bacchus, the 
patron of the festival, was made to minister to the 
amusement of his riotous worshipers as the earliest 
Captain Bobadil upon record*. Such are the Ica- 
See tiie Frog's. 
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lures of the elder Grecian comedy, confirmed by, 
and indeed m&inly derived from the works of Aristo- 
phanes, the only comedian of whom a perfect spe- 
cimen remains*. 

After this exposition tjie reader maybe surprised nt 
tlic respectful terms in which we have above spoken 
of him. But it is pretty certain that he saw cleaily 
the true interests of his country; and there i> o-ood 
n^roiind lor thinkin|T that four at least of the eleven 
])Iays now extant were written with the express view 
of improving* its policy, or, strange as it may a]*pear, 
of correcting its morals ; while through them all the 
national faults of the Athenians aie lashed with an 
unsparing and somewhat dangerous severity. ^fo 
argue this qiiesti()n would transport us far from our 
subject, from which indeed we have already wandered 
wide, and far beyond our limits: and is the less neces- 
sary because it has iflready been fully argued in works 
of easy access (Mitchell, I'reli in. Discifnrse ; Schiedel, 
J^ectmes on History of Literature; Observer). On 
the literary merits of A/istophaiies all are agreed. 
For power and variety of versification, he stands nii- 
rivalled ; for command of the noble language in which 

^ Coniody is flividcd by the Grecian ciitlcs into lliic'' brand. o'?; 
fbc oJd, file middle, .ind the new. Ul ihc Ino Jdtter, kijow 
little, since the woiks of Anslo{)banc*s, Cne onl) perfect co- 
medies cxtiiit, belon*:, with one exception, lo tlie tn-a. It 
would bf foieipn to ourpurjio^^e lo entei hoie niro a desc iipliori 
of tlieni ; but it may be genei dly slated lliat tbe\ weio u( a mildc r 
chdrarlcr; the licence (if pcisonalitx N\as f^^radu dly letieeclied, 
and w itli it, the politic al impoitaiice of liie ‘•I oje. The bno' ol 
di-,lin( lion cannot be di.evv n witli miicb pre c j/ion, but the foiuier ol 
them seems to commence eai^dn the (ouitli centu >, i. c the 
latter iii the rtj"n ol Alexaudei, which bejiau n t.. o'i. 'I'he lo'al 
loss ol the new c oinedy, and espeeuill) of IMenander is peiliaps 
the lie'll that ( lass u liiciituie h is sustained. It .i[>pj iis fiom 
the rem iiiiing tiajj;^menls to hnc been ol a highly f ilisherl and 
moral i ist. But a lood ide i ol its pencial toini ai I tindimy 
iiijy 111 deined from Blaiiltis and Terence, ol liose plays seveid 
arc little more than traiiblations liom it. 
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he wrote, he is perhaps unmatched, except by Plato. 
His Wit it would be superfluous to praise ; unfor- 
tunately it is too often exenciscd on subjects which 
endure not an Enolisli dress. Nothini^ perhaps ap- 
pioachcs so nearly to the usual style of his dialogue 
us the less lefined parts of Shakspeare’s comedies, 
bill the latter want that yiohtiLal design which, per- 
vading the Gitcnn, inclines us to forget the means in 
the end, and arc in othei respects scaicely ( qualto the 
compnisoii. Tint amidst all this iihildry lie often 
bleaks out in i \cin ot pure and exalted poetr>, sut- 
ficieiit to show that he was capable of i \cellin» in the 
most elegant oi dignitnd departments ot the ait, had 
the temiier ot his coiinti\men btin such as to proht 
by 01 alien a he inng’to sciious admonition 

One oi his most cclcbiatcd comedio'^, ‘the Knights,’ 
is directed c\{)it sly to distio} the jiopnlarity of 
Cleon. The dano 1 1 me uric d by the author is evident 
from anaincdctc ulated by him clt, that no mask- 
make i could b( induced to fuinisU a likeness of the 
demagogue ^ And as no actor would peitorm the 
part, the ])oet hinisclf miOe his hist appeal ance on 
the stage m it, Ins face nibbed with vcimilion, or 
the Jees of wine, to imitate Cleon’s comjilexioii, and 
sene m some degree for a disguise. The plot, if 
we ina} call it such, is ni uiily founded on the tiaub- 
actions at Pjlos, dieady related, and the characters 
arc selected aceoidingl^. 

ISIicias, De inostln lies, and C leoii hguie as slaves 
of Demus, liteially “ the people , who icpicscnts the 
Atheiuaii as John If nil does tlie Ciiglish nation. Ihe 
only othci charactei is an itiimant sausagc-stdicr. 
The c hoi us is composed oi knights or hoi semen, the 
iichei eliss of cili/ens, who wtie obliged to keep a 
horse and be prepared foi the cavalry seivice De- 

Kiughts Imp 2 j 1 cil, BcU , seC the Srholi i. It wis usual tor 
auihcrs.to perform i ]>iit lu llicii own comedies, Aristophanes 
had not hithcito complied with thi^ cuslom. 
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mosthencs and Nicias appear in the first scene, and 
complain bitjerly of a certain Paphla^onian ; such 
is the country which the poet lias assigned to Cleon, 
whom their master has lately broiij^ht home, partly, 
according- to the Scholiast (Knights, verse 2), for the 
sake of an uiftranslatoable pun, partly because the 
Paphlagoniaiis had the reputation of making the 
woist-conditioned slaves of all who came to the 
Athenian market. After some quibbling they agree 
to submit their case to the spectators, and Demo- 
sthenes states it as follows *: — 

With reverence to your worships, ’tis our fate 
To have a testy, cross-grained, bilious, sour 
Old fellow for our master ; one much given 
To a bean diett ; somewhat hard of hearing ^ 

Demus his name, sirs, of the parish Pnyx ;{; here. 

Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
Brought back a scoundrel slave from Paphlagonia, 
Fresh from the tan-yard, with as foul a mouth 
As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 

This tanner^ Paphlagonirin (for the fellow 
AV anted not penetration,) bowed and scraped. 


The fnIloN>ing extracts are from Mr. Mitchell’s tratidatioii ; 
to whom apology is due foi orca''ioiinl omissions, where tlie 
allusion^ would have lequiied a laige bod) ot notes to render 
them geiieially intelligible, without being neresvai) to tliegeneial 
tfkct of the passage, and a lew’ slight alterations. 

j- 'J'he Athenian |udges used beans in giving their voles. Each 
retcived three ohols, about tivc-penre, ior his fee. and in one of 
the courts the common number of judges was liom two to five 
bundled or more. The pooiei elasves made a livelihood in tins 
way, and hence there sprung an cxtraoidinary love of litigation, 
which Aristophanes is conlmuflly satiiizing. The * Wasijs’ is e\- 
picssly diiected against it. 

I lhi)x. the place ot geni»ial assmibly. It was filled with 
stone seats, to which releiencc will he made heiealler. 

^ Cleun\ father was a tanner, and the poet is continually twit- 
ting him with his dirty trade. 

• p 3 
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And fawned, and wajrsjed his ears and tail dog fashion. 
And thus soon slipped into the old man’s graces. 
Occasional douceurs of leather parings. 

With speeches to this tune, made all lus own : 

“ Good sir, the court is up — you've judged one cause, 
’Tis time to take the bath ; alluw me, sir — 

This cake is excellent — pray sup this broth — 

You love an obolus, pr.iy take these three— 

Honour me, sii*, with your commands for supper.’' 

Sad limes meanwhile for us! — With prying looks 
Kound comes my man of hides, and if he finds us 
Cooking a little soriiething for our master. 

Incontinently lays liis paw upon it, 

And modestly, in lus own name, presents it. 

It was bivj t’other day, these hands had mixed 
A Spartan pudding for him, — there, at Pylos, 

Slily and craltily the knave stole on me, 

Ravished the feast, and to my master bore it. 

Then none but liv, forsooth, must wait at table : 

(We dare not come in sight) anon the knave 
C haunts out his oracles, and when he sees 
The old man plunged in mysteries to the ears, 

And scared from lus few senses, marks the lime, 

And enters on his tricks. False accusations 
Mow come in troops, and at their heels the whip. 
Meanwhile the ra.scal shufUes in among us, 

And begs of one, browbeats another, clients 
A third, and frightens all. “ My honest friends. 

These cords cut deep, you’ll find it — I say nothing — 
Judge you between your purses and 3 our backs ; 

I could perhaps — We take the gentle hint, 

And give him all ; if not, tlit> old man’s foot 
Plays such a tune upon our hinder paits, — 

Wherefore (to Nicias) befits it that we think what course 
To take, or where to look for help. 


Mitchells p. 161-4. 
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The remedy however baffles their ing^enuity, till 
Demosthenes throup^h the inspiration of the wine.- 
flask, sends his comrade to steal from Cleon, who is 
asleep within, a certain book of oracles which he 
hoards with especial care. They are happily secured 
and handed o^r to Demosthenes, whose activity is 
all aloiijr contrasted with the indecision of Nicias. 
After repeated apj)licatlon lor more wine to clear his 
understanding*, he at last condescends to enlighten 
his companion’s impatience. 

JJnn, (roading.) So, so, thou varlet of a Paphlagonian ! 
’Twas this bred such distrust in thee, and taught 
To hoard these prophecies. 

Nir. Say you ? 

Dom, • I say • 

Here is a prophecy, which tells the time 
And manner of this fellow’s death. 

Nic, • Out with it. 

Dem. {roadbig.) The words are clfiar enough, first 
says my oracle, 

There shall aiise within our state a lint-seller'*'. 

And to his hands the state shall be committed. 

Nic. One seller note we: — ^good, proceed, what fol- 
lows? 

Drm^ireadivg.) Him shall a sheep-seller succeed t. 
Nic, A brace 

Of sellers, good.— What shall befall this worthy ? 

Dow, {reading) ’Tis fixed that he bear sway till one 
arise 

Mure w'lcked than himself — that moment seals him. 
Then comes the Paphlagonian — the hide seller — 

The man of claws, whose foice outroars Cycloborus+. 

Nir. The man of sheep then falls benealh the lord 
Of hides ! 

* Kiicrates. ^ f.ysiclcs 

t A mountain torrent of Aitica. 
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Denu Even so ; thus runs the oracle. 

Nic, Another and another still succeed,?. 

And all are sellers I sure the race must be 
Extinct ! 

Dom, One yet is left whose craft may stir 
Your wonder. 

Nic. What his name ? 

Dem. Wou’dst learn ? 

Aye marry. 

Dem. I sjive it to thee then : the man that ruins 
The Paphlagonian is— a sausage-seller. 

Mitchell t p. 170-2. 

A person exercising this lofty vocation is now seen 
approaching and is eagerly hailed, as sent at this 
moment 'oy the especial favour of the gods. Their 
fated deliverer, however, is a modest man, and cannot 
easily be led to believe the high destiny that awaits 
him. J am a sausage -seller, he'^sajs; how should I 
become a man ? Demosthenes assures him that the 
qualities belonging to his profession — impudence and 
cheating — are precisely thos^ to which his greatness is 
to be owing : but still failing to overcome his scruples, 
he is led to suspect the sausage-seller of the unpar- 
donable fault of having some taint of gentility in his 
extraction. Satisfied on this point, he proceeds to 
expound the oracles. The incipient statesman yields 
to their predictions, and readily receives instructions 
for his public life. “ The oracles indeed do flatter 
me; hut 1 wonder how I shall be able to take charge 
of the people.” Tlie answer 's addressed to his pro- 
fessional experience, 

Dem. Nought easier: mcdel you upon your trade. 
Deal with the people as with sausages — 

Twist, implicate, embroil ; nothing will hurt 
So you but make your court to Demus, cheating 
And soothing him with terms of kitchen science ; 
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All other public talents are your own : 

Your voice is»strong, your liver white, and you are 
O’ the market— say, could Diffidence ask more 
To claim the reins of state ? 

Mitchell, p. 180. 

• • 

Cleon now comes on the staj^e, with the usual cry, 
“ The commonwealth is in danp^er,” and is imme- 
diately followed by the Chorus, who attack him in an 
indip^nant hurst, which defies translation. A lon*;^ 
scene of abuse and recrimination follows for near 
three hundred lines, in the course of which every art 
and trade is made to contribute to the contest of 
abuse, till Cleon at lenecth accuses his rival of havinp^ 
received ten talents as a bribe. “ What then,’’ he 
replies, “wdll you take one of them to Tiold your 
tongue ?” “ That he will, and f^ladly,” replies the 

Chorus ; “ see, the wind is p^oinc^ down already.” The 
satire was the kcefier, because Cleon had recently 
been fined five talents on a conviction for bribery*. 
At lerip^th, being' somewhat worsted, he leaves the 
stage, with the threat otb denouncing to the council 
“ the nightly meetings in the city, and conspi- 
racies with the Medes and Bmotians,” in which his 
tormentors are engaged. The sausage-seller follows 
to countermine him, and the stage is left clear tor the 
Tarabasis, or customary address of the Chorus to the 
audience. This was generally unconnected with the 
play, and served as an opportunity for the autlior to 
deliver his sentiments u])on all things and all jieople. 
It was chiefly satirical, but in Aristophanes is usually 

It has been generally said that ( Icon Id's! his populaiity, and 
incurred this fine in coii^'equPnce of the representation ot the 
Knights ; but tlicie is no authority for the former supposition, and 
the latter is disproved by the mention of this fine in the opening 
of the Acharnians, acted the year belore, In the .sixth year ol the 
Peloponnesian war. The prosecution was conducted by the 
Knights ; which probably led to tho> mistake. 
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intermixed with passages of a highly poetical cast, 
which strike the more from being introduced a 
Chinese in the metre We cannot shorten or gnblc 
it, and the pissa^e is too long, and would be too un 
iiile^hgrfjlc, to be gi%tn entire* At the close of it, 
the s ms IOC scllei leturus to acqu iint his anxious 
fiitnds willi his success 

S i IS Sti uglit as he went fiom luncc, I chi t sail 
And follovvtd close behind Within I f )nnd him 
1 annclung h s bolts, an I tluindti driving words, 
Denouncing ill the knights is ti iitois, vile 
Consp 1 itcis — jTgs Cl ind i issts huge 
Ot stone vvcie nothing 1 1 the monstrous \\oi(is 
Ills f irni ig mouth heased up All this to heai 
Did the grivc counc 1 scriousji incline 
They love 1 1 ilc ot sc indal in tluir he ills 
And his hal been is cpiick m birth is golden herb 
M istai I \Ms in dicirf iccs and their biovss 

1 !i fiovMis were fuiiovsed \\\ 1 siw the storm, 

]\1 irked how lus words h id sunk \ poii them, taking 
'llicn very senses p isoncis — and oh’ 

In knavciy s n me th()Uv,ht I, — bv all the fnils, 

And send s, ind lo^uts, and ‘coundielb in the town — 
]}y th it sinic raaiket, where my eiily }Outh 
Rteeive 1 its lirst instiuction, let me g ilhcr 
line cum igc now be < il upon ray tongue, 

\nd shameless impudence d lect ray spiecli 
Just is these thoughts passed ovei nu, I he iid 
A soun 1 of thundei jiealing on my iightl 
I m Ilk d the omen— giatef il kissed the ^loiind. 

And pushing hiiskly thiough the liltiee woik. 

Raised ni} voice to its highest pitch, and thus 

In tl e t r ^inil it tccuj les ilu cr more th n 100 hue in 
a 1 1 IV ef 1 lOO 

I 1 1 luul I lio n tl L iijjl I I ind w is au omen of {,oo I f )rtunf. 
Sec tilt origin il \ci OjO 
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Begfan upon them : “Messieurs of the Senate, 

I bring good ijews, and hope your favour for it. 
Anchovies, such as since this war began. 

Ne’er crossed my eyes for cheapness, do this day 
Adorn our markets.”— At the words, a calm 
Came over ever^ face, aiAl all was hushed. 

A crown* was voted me upon the spot. 

Then I (the thought was of the moment’s birth) 

Making a mighty secret of it, bade them 
Put pans and pots in instant requisition, 

And then — one obol loads you with anchovies. 

Then rose the clap of hands, and every face 
Gaped into mine, in idiot vacancy. 

My Paphlagonian, seeing by what words 
The council best were pleased, tlfus uttered hi.ti: 

“ Sirs, Gentlemen, 'tis my good will and pleasure 
That for this kindly news, we sacrificel 
One hundred oxen to*our patron goddess.” 

Straight the tide turned, each head witMn the senate 
Nodded assent, and warm good will to Cleon. 

V/hat ! shall a little bull-flgsh gain the day, 

Thought I within me ; then aloud, and shooting 
Beyond his mark : I double, sirs, this vote ; 

Nay, more, sirs, should to-morrow’s sun see sprats 
One hundred to the penny sold, I move 
That we make offering of a thousand goats J 
Unto Diana. Every head was raised, 

And all turned eyes on me. This was a blow 

* A crown or chaplet was the usual reward of such per'^ons as 
brought good news. 

f A sacrifice and a public feast were synonjmous, for only a 
small portion of the victims wei* otlhred to the gods. 

The sausage-seller in Aristophanc's proiuises to ofTer a 
thousand goats to Artemis Agrotera (outbidding in jest the 
ofl'ering of thanks for the battle of Marathon), whenever a hundred 
trichides, a small kind of fish, were sold for an oboUis, wliit h was 
thcrcfoie an inipoSMlulitj/’ J3oeckl*, I’ublu: Econoni) id Alhen-, 
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He ne’er recovered : straight he fell to words 
Of idle import, and the officers 
Were now upon him. All meantime was uproar 
In th’ assembly — nought talked of but anchovies — 

How fared our statesman? he with suppliant tones 
Beg£;ed a few moments’ pause : Rest ye, sirs, rest ye 
Awhile — I have a tale will pay the hearing — 

A herald brings from Sparta terms of peace, 

And craves to utter them before you. “ Peace !” 

Cried all (their voices one), “ is this a time 
To talk of peace ?— out dotard ! What, the rogues 
II live heard the price anchovies sell for ! peace ! 

Who cares for peace now ? let the war go on ; 

And, chairman, break the assembly up.” ’Tw^as done— 

On every ‘ddc, one niorfient clears the rails 1 

I the mean time steal privately away 

And buy me all the leeks and coriander 

In the market : these I straigiit make largess of, 

And gratis give, ks sa^ce to dress their tisb. 

Who may recount the praises infinite, 

And groom-likc couitesies th’s bounty gained me! 

In shoit, you see a man, that for one pennyworth 
or coriander vjle, has purchased him 
An entire senate : not a man among them 
Hut is at my behest, and does me reverence. 

MilchcU, p.2l7, 221. 

So soon as the Chorus has expres'-ed its high sa- 
tisfaction, Cleon enters, and the war of words is re- 
newed with equal spiiit, till he calls upon j3emus to 
appear, and sec what ill treatment he suiFers on his 
account. Dcinns hear.-^ lha candidates for his favour, 
and resolves to call an assembly to decide on their 
claims; biiHie insists that it shall be held in his ])r()- 
per seat, the Piiyx, to the dismay of the sausage- 
seller, who exclaims that he is ruined; since Demus, 
though a clever fellow^ any wheie else, is a gaping 
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ulmiy when he jvets on one of those stone benches 
However, thete is no help for it ; the scene chano-es to 
the Piiyx, and the sausao'e-seller makes a I'avonrahlc 
impression by presenting* to Demus a cushion to keep 
liiin from the Jjare stone, with a most })athetic re- 
ference to liis exploits at Salainisf; a subject in re- 
1‘erence to which the Athenians would swallow any 
amount of flattery, llavinf]^ g'ained the ear of the 
court, he exposes the mischievous tendency of Cleon’s 
warlike politics, all the p;airi of w'hich was his own, 
while the evil and inconvenience were the ])ortion of 
J)emus. This produces an etl^ct which all the pro- 
testations of Cleon cannot remove. “ You that pro- 
i’ess sucli devotion,” continues his enemy, “ did you 
ever, out of all the hides you s^l, s^ive lhm*so inucli 
as a pair of shoes?*’ “Not he indeed,” replies De- 
nnis. A ])air is immediately presented, and the pro- 
vident donor receive* the frrateful assurance, (hat of 
all men livinu; he is the best frieinl to* the jieople, the 
city, “ and to my toes.” This specimen will probably 
be sudicient: the result is alto«;ether favourable to 
the sausapi;e-seller, who is jnit in possession of Cleon’s 
sio'uet of office. The latter still has a resource: he 
appeals to his favourite oracles ; but even here he 
meets with his match. They both quit the staf»-e, and 
return Iftdeii. 

7>w?z/ 9. What may you bear? 

(Icon. Predictions, oracles. 

Don ns. What, all! 

(leon. Now you 

Admire, and yet a chest filled to the brim 
Is left behind. 

* The seats in the Pnyx. 

f Kara. fAitXa.Kus^ ’Ivcc t'/jv sv 1a,^a,iAivtj V. 7S3. 

That the respected meiuher on whicli the chief stress of the battle 
of Sahimis had fallen, might be exempt in future from all commou 
tiiction. 

VOL. 11, 
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Saus, I have a garret stored 

With them, and eke two dwelling-chambei s whole. 
Demus. And who has worded these ? 

Chon, Mine come from Bacis*. 

Domus {to Saufi.) And yoiirs^? 

Sans, From Glanis, sir, his elder brother. 

Demus, Now mould them for my ears. 

Chon. It shall be done, sir. 

****** 

{Reads.) In Athens the sacred, a cry's heard for help, 

A woman’s in labour— a lion her whelp. 

For warfare he’s bd^n, and will fight by the great, 
With the ants, and the gnats, and the vermin of state. 
On gratitude rests it this wall to environ 
With a wall of stout w^ood, and a turret of iron. 
Demus. Dost reach him ? {to Saus) 

Saus. Sir, not 1. 

Cleon. And yet the god 

Speaks clear. I am the lion, and I claim 
Protection. 

Demus, Good ; his wo'ids sure stand with reason, 
Who else may plead a lion's teeth and claw's ! t 
Saus. Aye, but he sinks the iron wall and wood. 
Where Phoebus wills that you hold guard of him ; 

And thus he falsifies the exposition. 

Jiemiis. And haw do you expound it ? 

Saus. By the avooJ 

And iron w’all, I understand the pillory : 

The oracle enjoins he takes his place there. 

Demus, And 1 subscribe me to its pleasure. 

* Bacis was an ancient fiopotian seer of hipli reputation, who 
prophesied ilje Persian in\asioii a^ioni: olher tilings: see Herod, 
viii. 77. I’he name and existence of (danis^ like the oracles to 
be produced, is a ready fiction of the sausage-seller. 

t We are not answerable for the fidelity of Mr. Mitchell’s 
translation of thi'., or of some otlicr lines. The corresponding 
line in the original is indeed hardly susceptible of translation. 
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Cleon, Nay, 

Not so, the invious crows are croalvintr rnuntl me. 

But another prediction awaits my lord’s ear, 

'Tis Phoebus tliat warns — “ of Cyllene beware.” 

Demas, C>]?ene*, C/lIene, how this understand? {to 
Sails,) 

Sau\. Cyllene is lameness, and means a lame hand, 
To Cleon's ap))ly it: as wdth bruise or with maim 
Still ’tis bent vvith — }our honour, drop irift in the same. 

* -1- ic + ^ + 

deoil, 1 have seen me a vision ; Pve dreamed me a 
dream ; 

Its author was Pallas, and Demus its theme: 

The cup arytoena-l* blazed broad in her hand,,* 

And plenty and riches fell wide o'er the land. 

Sau\. I too have my visions and dreams of the night : 
Our lad}‘.|: and owl '^ood contest to my sight ; 

From the cup arvballus choice blessings she threw, 

( To Cleon.) On him fell tan pickle, and nectar on you. 
{to ])cmii<^.) 

Here ends the contest of oiacles; and Dernus, 
nfuM rx])rcssing his ojnnion that there never was a 
weer man than (irlanis, commits himself to the guid- 
ance and instnution of the sausage-seller. He is 
iiulijc to ])ause, liowcver, hy the oilers which ('Icon 
makes, of su])]d}iug his table with pro\isions, aiul 
finally comes to tlic lesoliilion of “giving the reins of 
the Pn)x” to wliich soever of the tw'O candidates 
shall oiler the most acceptable bribes. They quit 
the stage, each endeavouring to get the advantage in 

A city of Arcadia. A of sound means ^‘laine." 

t Tnc (jlrecians indu];i,ed tlic-irluxui v in the article o( dnnking- 
^cs‘^els in an c\tia\agant degree^, and e\ciy sort ol riiji had its 
peculiar appellation. There is no allusion contained in the names 
intiodiiccd here. 

I I’al'a', the tutelary deity of Alhci.>. 
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a false start; and the Chorus comes forward with an 
address to J)eTnns, « 

Chorus. Honour, power, and hii;h estate, 

Demos, miiility lord, hast thou : 

To thy sc*ei)tre small and e:rcn.t 
In o])eisanec lowly how ! 

Yet you’re easy to his hand, whoever crinj^es ; 
Every fool you i^ape upon. 

Every speech jour ear hath won, 

While your wits move otf and on 

Their hiiifi^es. 

Demus (surlih/). IlinQ^es in their teeth, who deem 
That Dcmiis is an easy fool; 

If he yawn, and if he dieam. 

If he tipple, ’tis by rule. 

Tishis way to keep in pay a knave to ease him ; 
Him he keeps for ejuide and ‘^nll, 

11 ut when once the sponie is full, 

To himself the knave he'Jl })ull, 

And squeeze him *. 

MifrhrU, p. 2 jO, 2G2. 

They return laden with aH sorts of eatables. 
“ Tile sausage-seller has the ad\anlap^e of his ri\al 
“ tor some time in liis presents, till C’leon awakens his 
“ fears by lalkiiifi; ol a dish of hare, wliieii lie l/as e\- 
“ eUisively to present. His rival, disconcerted at first, 

Ro'^. 'J’alsc }Oii me l«r a sponR:c, my Ion) ^ 

Uamirt. Aye, sir, that sdaks up the coniilcnunce, lii^ 

rewards, his autimritic * .such olhcirs do the kiiijj best scr- 
\ice 111 the end. lie ke ^ . lliciii, like in ape, lu the corner of his 
jaw: tir-^t mouthed, to I t las swallowed. When he needs what 
you have {jk'aiied, it is 1 it "(pieczing, and then, sponge, you shall 
be dry again. — 

Mr. Mitcheirs transla >ii is plainly modelled on this passage; 
and is more like that than the ouginal. Vespasian is said to have 
proiuoted the most rapacious collectors to the highebt oflices, 
‘‘whom he w'as commonly said to use as that he might 

squeeze them out wlieti they hiid sucked up enough. Suctori.c. IG. 
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“ has recourse to a stratao'cin. ‘ Some ambassadors 
“ come this# way, and ificir purses senn well filled.’' 

‘ Vs here 'ire they,’ exclaims ('leon eajrerly, and turns 
“ about. The hare-flesh was immediately in the hands 
“ ofhis rival, who presents the boasted dainty in his 
‘‘ own name to J3emits, and casts the old aflair of 
“■ P^los in the (iisap]K)intcd (’Icon's tceth^'. 

‘‘While the sausa^'e-seller ])iously rel’crs the snn*- 
“ ^'cstion of this little theft to Minerva, and modestly 
“ lakes the execution only to himsell’, Cleon resents 
“ the surprise very wannl\. ‘ T had all the danger of 
“ catchiiiLt’ the hare,’ sa\s he. ‘ I had all the trouble 
oi' dressing- it,’ says his rival. ‘ Fools,' sa\s Demns, 
“ ‘ ] care not who caught it, nor who dressed it ; all I 
“regard is the hand which s(«i’ves it up tot#ddc. 1’he 
“ sausage-seller ])roposes a new test ol aliectioii.’ ‘ Let 
“ our chests be searched ; it will then be proved who 
“ is the better man»tov\ards J)cmus and his stomach.’ 
“ 'This is accordinglv doms That ofVhe new candidate 
“ for jH)\veris f'ound emj)ty. ‘ He had given his dear 
‘ little grandlather e\cr^ thing;’ and the })ersoii so 
“ b'ciietilcd signifies his ap])robation, ‘ I’liis chest is 
“ well disposed towards Demus.’ In (’Icon’s isfonnd 
abundance of ail good things ; and a tempting 
“ cheesc-cahe particularly excites Demus’s surprise. 
“ ‘TIR‘ n^gue,’ says this representative of the sovo- 
“ reign multitude, ‘ to conceal such a jirodigious 
“ cheese-cake as tliis, and to cut me off with a mere 
morsel of it.’ (’Icon in vain ])lcads, that he st()le 
“ it, for the good of his country, lie is ordered to 
‘‘ lay dowui his chaplet f, and invest his antagonist 
“ with it. Nay, sa)s he, .still struggling for the re- 
“ teiition of oflice,” • 

Cleo?/, I have an oracle ; it came from Phoebus, 

And tells to whom Fate wills I yield the mastery. 

* W’hoic he had served I)cmoslhe»rs tlic same trick, sec p. 2d2,d. 
f (Jlcou had received a chaplet in full assembly iiom the people. 
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S(w^, Declare the name; my life upon’t, the 
Reters \o me. 

Cleon, Presumptuous! vou! lowscoundiil 

To the proof; — wheie \\eie }ou schooled, and who the 
teaclier 

That first imbued your infant mihd with knowledoje ? 

Sims, The kitchen and the sculleiy j^jave me bleeding; 
And teachers I had none, save blows and cutis. 

Chon, My mind miso:ives me. 

But pass we on ; say furthei, what the wrestling-master 
Inst meted you ? 

To steal, to look the injured 
Full in the face, and then foi swear the theft. 

"f- ^ H * * 

Chon, ('ne only hopj lemains. Resolve me, prac- 
tised you 

Within the maikd-place, or at the gates ' ? 

>Saws. Nay, at the gates, among the men who deal 
In salted fish. 

Cleon, All 1 ^ accomplished • ♦ 

It IS the will of heaven bear me within. 

Faiewell! along faiewell to all my gie.it ness ! 

Adieu, fair ch.iph t ’ ’gainst my will 1 quit tlue. 

And give thy matchless sweets to othei hands ! 

Theie may be knaves moie foitunate than 1, 

But never sh.ill the world see thiet moie lascaliy 

Sails, idenonllij) Thine be the tiiumph, dove Ella- 
nian } ! P. j:69-7>. 

The Chioius now enters upon an address, fir^t in 
praise ot the equestnaii order, and then pioceednig 
to sdtii ize iiidiv iduals by name Meanw hile Deriuis is 

' Ihc lowest Ij iilesMien onl) took then stind.ii ll»c {;.itcs ol the 
town every answei u ni.ule to -rmw the uttei baseness ol Cleon *» 
ji\al uid thus to place hinisell m the most ignominious light. 

f l\irodied fiom liinipides’ dcsc nption ol the dying AIccstis 
taking leave of hei bridd bed,^\. Ibl. 

Jupitei,the protector ol Creece. 
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undergoing a thorough purgation under the hands 
of the sausaa^-seller. He reappears “ in his former 
splendour of the days of Miltuides and Aristides,” 
delivers a recantation of his former principles, 
and concludes the piece by confirming the appoint- 
ment of the sausage-Jeller to Cleon’s place, and 
investing Cleon solemnly with the tray, and other im- 
plements of the sausage-seller. , 

To those who are disappointed in the specimen 
here given of the wit and humour of Aristophanes, 
we have only to suggest in defence of our author, 
that a large proportion of the most remarkable pas- 
sages have been omitted, on account of the impossi- 
bility of rendering them intelligible, even by a prolix, 
commentary, to those who cawnot read tlu^ original ; 
and that our description of the ‘ Knights,’ is but 
a set of fragments from a translation, which pro- 
fesses its inability to render its original as a whole. 
And w'e may quote, as much more iqqilicable to this 
short attempt #iau to the work to which it is pre- 
fixed, the singularly hapijy and modest motto of Mr. 
Mitchell’s translation, ajiplicable as it must be to all 
translations, but especially to those of Aristophanes, 

Among the rest, he culled me out a root ; 

Tlte leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it; 

And in anotiier country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in thi^ soil, 

C omus. 

In the Parabasis to the Clouds, performed two 
years after the Knights, the poet refers with pride to 
his attack on Cleon at Wis highest ; but thoiigli he 
returns to the ciiarge once and again, he makes no 
mention of any tine imposed upon him ; which is in 
itself almost a sufficient refutation of tlie story men- 
tioned in a previous note. The play was so relished 
as to gain the first prize, but there is not a jot of 
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evidence to show that Cleon's popularity was over- 
clouded by it. lla])pily Ids reip^n only lasted for two 
\ears after it. II is success at Pjliis flattered him 
into a belief in his talents for Avar, and he look the 
command of the army in Thrace, opposed to Bra- 
sidas, the best Spartan geiierrrl of his oay. His inca- 
pacity lost the Athenians a battle, but the n^enerals on 
both sides were slain ; and the death of their greatest 
nuisance at home, and tlieir worst enemy abroad, 
was an ample recompense for the injury incurred by 
his rashness. “ When both Cleon and Brasidas 
were slain, the which on either side were most 
opposite to the peace : the one for that he had ^ood 
success and honour in the war ; the other, because 
in quiet tjmes his evil actions would the more appear, 
and his calumniations be the less believed^,’’ peace, 
thouj>*h of brief duration, was almost immediately 
concluded. 

That Cleon should have succeeded to the influence 
of rericles may well surprise the reader. But a very 
slight inequality will turn the course of a ra])id cui- 
rent to the underminino; of its own banks ; and in 
like manner, when men’s minds are decj)ly moved, 
thing’s in quiet times contemptible may ac(juire 
influence and importance commensurate Avith the 
force of that which they are enabled, by no i.drinsic 
qualities, to control. By no other considerations 
can we explain — to justify it is impossible-- the ex- 
travap^aiice of terror and fury into wiiicli England 
was once g^oaded by a man, \Adu) for knavery and 
im])udence may match the Athenian demagogue, and 
who, for some time, bore equal sway over the minds 
of his countrymen, Titus tiales, the discoverer, and 
probably the iiiACiitor of the Popish Plot. Some 
excuse is to be found in the political circumstances of 
the times ; in the belief that the King adhered 
secretly to the Romish faith, as the Duke of York 
♦ Thuc\d. V. 16. * 
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openly professed it ; and especially in the known fact 
that the sover^in-n of Britain was pensioned by Franco, 
that he inip;ht dispens-e with ])arliaments, and the 
more easily establish himself on an absolute throne. 
The high character of many who promoted ihe 
jiupiiry, is a*snnicieiJl warrant that they were 
actuated by no unworthy motives. But the revolting 
narrative of mmdeis committed under form of law 
b} perjured witnesses and corrupt judges, will remain 
for ever a blot in our hi^'torv ; a warning against 
adding gall to bitterness; against aggravaliiig poli- 
tical dissension by religious discord. 

The lirst information of the plot was given by one 
Dr. Tongue, in August Hi78 ; but the King, who 
was by no means deheient in ]»^‘netration, })y)nounced 
it to be a forgery, and it might have slept for ever, 
had not the Duke of York, whose confessor was im- 
]>licated, judged an jnquiry necessary to clear himself 
trom all suspicion. Tongue proless^d to liave his 
information frqpn Oates, and having brouglit the 
])rincipal actor on the stage, took no further part in 
the action of tlie ])iece. On IMichaehnas-eve Oates 
\\as examined before the council, and dej)ose(l to the 
e\i'‘tence of a most extensi\e con^'pirncy among the 
Jesuits, to murder the King. He indicated Crdenmn, 
lormerliy secretary to the Duke of York, and at that 
time to the Duchess, as being acquainted with all the 
schemes under consideration. The effect of this 
announcement is thus desciibed by a most amiable 
and unprejudiced contemporai’v. 

“ October 1, 1()78. Tire parliament and the whole 
nation were alarmed about a co;js])n*aey of some cmi- 
neiil Papists, for the destruction of the King, and 
introduction of lk)per), disco\ered by one Oates 
and Dr. Tongue, wliicii las>t 1 knew. I weni to see 
and converse with him at \Mutehall, with Mr. Oates, 
one that was lately an apostate to the church of 
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Rome, and now returned a«*ain with this discovery. 
He seemed to be a bold man, and, in my thou'^hts, 
furiously indiscreet ; but every body believed what 
he said, and it quite chanc^ed the ^-enius and motions 
of the parliament, p^rowiiif]^ now corrupt, and inte- 
rested with lon^ sitting and cdurt ])ractices ; but with 
all this, Popery would not go down. This discovery 
turned them all as one man ac^ainst it, and nothing 
was done but to find out the depth of this. Oates 
was encouraged, and every thing he affirmed taken 
for gospel. The truth is, the Roman Catholics were 
exceedingly hold and busy everywhere, since the Duke 
forbore to go any longer to the chapel'^.” 

Coleman had notice of his danger, and secreted a 
part, hut eot the whole*, of his papers. The remain- 
der were seized, and clearly proved that he had 
maintained a correspondence with the confessor of 
Louis XI V., the object of which was the reconversion 
of fhiglaiuL Resides appearing before the council, 
Oates made oath to the truth of his Narrative, which 
he ])ublished, before Sir Etlinoiidbury Godfrey, a zeal- 
ous Protestant, and active justice of pence, and yet one 
that lived on good terms both with Non-coiiformists 
and J’apists. Very sliorlly afterwards Godfrey was 
murdered. He was found iu a ditch, with his own 
sword sticking in his body, which had not beeA plun- 
dered ; and marks of strangling w^re Ihought to be 
visible about Ins neck, and some contusions on his 
breast. It lias ever been a mystery by whom this 
crime was [)erj)etrated ; it was of course charged on 
the ihipists, and retorted by tlieiri on the contrivers 
and assertors of the ])lot. But tlie support given to 
Oates’s story by this event, <i»onjointly witli Coleman’s 
}>ajiers, threw the whole country into a terment. 
Vast crowds Hocked to behold the corpse; the funeral 
excited equal interest, and the wish of its conductors 
Kvclvn's iNJemoirs. 
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to inflame the people is visible in some extraordiiidry 
precautions said to have been taken d« mist a daiiotr 
which no man could have apprehended stiiously. 
The followin'^ account is taken troin a coiitcmporaiy 
of high toiy principles, and animated bj a most 
especial hatied of ()ate«^ 



IhJ^ null! nppeir t lu\c l>% n vli lu k m n lu uk of Iho n( Lu n 
lij it (jt )(1! cy t 1 1 mu iki I I iiustll I c i') h pusi iitp 1 is w ill ing 
\i ill the liiltcr dl hs ntfl ippiicntly t wills Prim st 
Hill SCI n 1 1 the list Hire with ts liilltifil Ihelogciil, 
‘ I I > piles sun htrcloiL \M uc ilikt — int in ites ih it 

tl o c ® in J those oiiK wl icinhelcvc tlic wt 11 km w n story 
'"t Denys t ml 1 believe ll i IHp tie il ici nn Ilut (i ilieyr 
1 il I lie i t m elf 

lie ii( \t and last ict of this ti iocd\ w is the fiinci il 
of this pool gentle in in, ind li il hid been possible 
the rout could hivt been inoie foimidible linn it tli 
exposition of him it riinst now hi\c appeiied 1 oi 
as about other ]nrty (oiuilLrns, so heit the tinu and 
place ()1 the a stinbl it on was atnerally notilied, is 
also whit learned divine \\ is to preach the seinion. 
'liie ciowil was jirodigions, both «it the procession 
and in iiid alHiul the chiucji , and so heated, that 
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any tliinj:* called Papist had gone lo pieces in an 
instant. The Catliolics all kept close iv their houses 
and lodgings, thinking it a good composition to he 
safe there; so far were they lioin acting violently at 
that time, lint there was all this time nj)held among 
the common pcojile an artifuJal Iriglit, so as almost 
every one fancied a Popish knife just at his tliroat. 
And at the sermon, bc‘>ides the preacher, two other 
thumping divines stood upright in the piiljht, one on 
each side of him, to guard him from being killed 
while he was preaching, by the Papists. I did not 
see this spectacle, but was credibly told by some that 
affirmed they did see it ; and though 1 have often 
mentioned it, as now, with precaution, }et 1 ne^er 
met with, any that contradicted it. A most porten- 
tous spectacle sure! Three parsons in one puljiit ! 
Enough of itself, on a less occasion, to strike a terror 
into the audience 

This might perhaps be considered as party spleen ; 
hut the testimony of Calamy, one of the most learned 
and amiable dissenting clergymen of his day, and a 
believer in much, though not in all the details of the 
plot, to the extravagancies coinmiited, is unexcep- 
tionable. 

hough 1 was at that time but young (lie was 
about nine }cais of age), }et can 1 not fors^et bow 
innch 1 was affected with seeing several that were con- 
demned for this plot, go to be executed atT}burn, and 
at the pageantry of the mock proce''sions on the 17th 
of No\embert. Roger L’Estiange (who used to be 
called Oliver’s Fiddler), fonnerly in danger ofbeiim' 
lianged for a sp), and about this lime the admiied 
bulioon of higli-churcli, called them * hobby-hoising 
processions.’ 

* Roger North, Examcn, p. 204. 

f Queen l^.li/abcth'fe biilli-da). These procesbions \\cre in 
1079 and lObO, 
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“ In one of them, in the midst of vast crowds of 
spectators, who made parent acclamations and showed 
abundance of satisfaction, there were carried in ])a- 
jreants upon men’s shoulders through the chief streets 
of the city, the etfigies of the T^ope, with tlie repre- 
sentation of t\ie devil •behind him, whispering in his 
ear, and wonderfully soothing and caressing him 
(though he ailerwards deserted him, and left him to 
shift for himself, before he was committed to the 
Ihunes), together with the likeness of the dead body 
of Sir Kdmundbury Godfrey, carried before him by 
one that rode on horseback, designed to remind the 
people of bis execrable murder. And a great num- 
ber of dignitaries in their copes, with crosses ; monks, 
friars, and Jesuits; Popish bishops in tlicir mitres, 
with all their trinkets and appurtenances. Such 
things as these very discernibly heightened and in- 
flamed the genera), aversion of the nation from Po- 
pery : but it is to l)e feared, on the»other hand, they 
])ut some people, by way of revulsion, upon such 
desperate expedients asj^rought us even within an 
ace of ruin V’ 

A few days after these events the parliament met. 
“ All Oates’s evidence was now so well believed, that it 
was not safe for any man to seem to doubt of any part 
of it. • lie tlioiight he had the nation in his hands, and 
was swelled up to the highest pitch of vanity and in- 
solence. And now he made a new edition of his 
discovery before the bar of the Jlouse of Corn- 
inonst.” He now .said that the Pope, having de- 
clared himself entitled to the possession of Eng- 
land, in \irtue of the heresy of prince and people, 
had delegated the supreme power to the (uder of Je- 
suits, and that in consccpience commissions had been 

Life of Eduiund Cal.uii\, vol. i. p. S4. 

f Ijiunel, Hkst. of his own Time*'', p. d.)0. O.-ifos li.id bcfoie only 
deposed lo a plot among tne lo murder Lie King. 
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issued by the general of’ that order, to various noble- 
men and o-eiitlemen, investing them witliuil the «Teat 
offices of tile state, lie swore that Coleman, and Sir 
(ieor^e VVakeman, the Queen’s physician, were in 
tlie plot, and that for 15,000/. the latter^ had en^a«ed 
to poison the King’. Success cbiboldened inm to soar 
still hig-lier ; and after declaring to the House of 
Lords, that he liad named all the persons of rank in- 
volved ill the plot, he had the etiVontery to accuse the 
Queen of being’ concerned in it, under circumstances 
the most improbable ; besides that the charge was dis- 
countenanced by the whole teiiour of her life. 

‘"It \vas plain, that ])ostnate to the narrative of 
Oates, there was a design formed for cutting off the 
Queen by L false accusation, and thereujion tills evi- 
dence was given, and lledloe, another evidence for the 
plot, chimed in. It seems the not venturing so higti 
in Oates’s narrative was lliought to be an error to be 
retrieved by addKional swearing. Jt was not a cabal 
of ordinary authority could encourage Oates to come 
to the bar of the House of C^ommons, and say, ‘ Aye, 
Taitus Oates, accause Catherine Quean ol’hhigland of 
liaigh traison.’ Ujion wbicli the King iininediately 
confined him, and it might have been worse, if some 
])e()ple had not taken his ])art, who were considerable 
enougii to gi\e uinhiMge that it would he mor\^ pru- 
dent to set him at liberty again, which was done ac- 
cordingly. '^riie King was pleased to •'ay, " Tiiey 
think 1 liave a nynd to a new wife; hut for all that I 
win not see an innocent w'onian abused.’ This ])as- 
sage ought to be remeinheretl to the lioiioiir of the 
King’s justice: ccrUiiiily if his 51ajcsty had gi^cn 
way, the Queen luid been v^Vy ill used\ ’ 

Noi th'h liv.mu’M, p. I'^G. Oatfv, in addition to liis p^T^on<ll 
pc( uliLiiities, wIikIj arc (lex libcd ni a pa^'sdf>e pret>cntly to bo 
•pioled, was pcuiarkablc for a (Irdwlinjj way ol speech, which is 
caiicaluicd aboM*, 1, 'I ilus Qate.s/’ 
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Oates’s exaltation was a temptinj:r bait, and other 
witnesses infamous character began to appear. 
In November Coleman was tried, coii\icted, and 
executed on the joint evidence of Oates and licd- 
loe. There ^was suflicicnt disagreement between 
the statements made b^ the former upon the trial and 
before the council, to cause them to be received with 
much suspicion; but Chief Justice Scroggs, after 
manifesting throughout a mOist scandalous bias against 
the })risonor, charged the jury in a st yle of which tins 
is a specimen : Tlie things the ])ris()ner is accused 
of are of two sorts : the one is to subvert the Piotes- 
taut religion, and to introduce Popery ; llie other was 
to destroy and kill the King. The c\idcnce bkewise 
was of two sorts; the one by*letters of liis^)wn liand- 
writing, and tiie other by witnesses vira rorc. J he for- 
mer he seems to confess, the other totally to deny.. . 
Yon are to examine what these letters import in tliem- 
sehes, and what coiise(|uences are iinturallv to be de- 
duced from them. That which is plainly intended is 
to bring in the Ronuuv Catholic, and siib\crt the 
Protestant religion. J'hat which is by consccjiicncc 
intended, is the killing the King, as being the most 
likely iiK'ans to introduce that wliich as it is ap])arent 
from Ills letters, was designed to be hi ought in' It 
wouhPbe a wa^'te ot words to point out the monslious 
wickedness of this inference, 'i lie nature ol the let- 
ters lias been already described; that they coiiiaincd 
schemes hostile to the con‘'tiluti()n tln re is no donbl, 
though not, it should seem, such as bore out a charge 
oftieason, least of all against the hie ot the King. -And 
it is worthy of ob.servation, that alter dwelling at 
length upon the letters^ Scroggs saNs not one word 
concerning the CMdeiice of the w it nesses. Justice 
Jones wg)rlhil> seconded liis jiiiiicipal : “ Yon must 
tind the jirisoner guilt), or bring in two persons 
perjured.’’ , 


* llowcll'ij Slate Trials p. C)(i. 
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The next act of the tragedy \ias the trial of Ire- 
land, Fenwick, and Whitebread, three .lesnits ; and 
Grove and Pickerinjr, two servants in the (»)neen’s 
cliapel. Oates and i)n‘^dale swore that the ])riests 
iiad conspired tlie death of the King*, and at their in- 
stigation the latter Iiad agreed to shoot him, which 
they attempted three several times ; but that on one 
occasion the flint of their pistol was loose ; on another 
there vvas no priming; and on the third no powder in 
the barrel ; with other circumstances etpially childish 
and improbable. Scroggs acknowledged that the 
case had broken down against Whitebread and Fen- 
wick, and in defiance of all principles of justice, 
remanded them that further evidence might be 
])rocured*. The other* three were condemned and 
executed. Whitebread, Fenwick, and three other 
Jesuits, afterwards \inderwcnt the same fate. 

In July Wakeman and otheis were tried. “ Scroggs 
summed up very favourably for the prisoners; far 
contrary to his former practice. Tire truth is, that 
this was looked upon as the Queen ‘s trial, as well as 
Wakemaii’s. The prisoners were acquitted, and now 
the witnesses saw they were blasted ; and they were 
enraged on it, which they vented with much spite 
agaiu'-t Scroggst.” 

J uly 18, 1 (579. I went early to the Old Bailey ses- 
sions-house, to the famous trial of Sir G. AVakernan, 
one of the Queen’s physicians, and three Benedictine 
monks: the first (who 1 lake to be a worthy gentle- 
man, abliorring such a fact) for intending to poison 
the King: the others as accomplices to caiTy on the 
plot to subvert the government and introduce Popery. 
The bench was crowded v.nth tire judges, the lord 
major, justices, and irrnutnerable s[)ectators. The 
chiel' accusers, Dr. Oates (as lie called liimself), and 
one Bedloc, a man of inferior note. I'lieir testimonies 
ucre not so pregnant, and I fear’, much of* it upon 
* Slate Ti I'lls, Nol. \ii. p. 120. t Iluimjl, p. 108. 
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hearsay ; but swcariiip^ positively to some particulars 
which drew s^ibpicloii upon their truth, nor did cir- 
cJmstaiices so aj^ree as to give either the bench or the 
jiiry so entire satisfaction as was expected. After 
therefore a long and tedious trial of nine liours, the 
jury brought tlfein in lugt guilty, to the extraordinary 
triumph of tlie Papists, and ^ witiiout sutlicient disad- 
vantage and reflections on tlie witnesses, especially 
Oates and Bedloe. This was a ha])py da\ for the lords 
in the Tower, who, expecting their trial, had this day 
gone against the prisoners at the bar, would all have 
been in the utmost hazard, F or ni) part J look u])()n 
Cites as a vain insolent man, pidfed up with the la- 
\(iur of the Commons for having diveovered something 
really true, more especially as d^'lecting the (iangerous 
inirigue of Coleman, proved out of his own letters, 
and of a general design wdiich the Jesuitical party of 
tliePajiists ever had, and still have, to ruin the cluiich 
of England ; but that he was trusted vith tliose great 
secrels he protended, or had any solid ground for 
what he accused diver.s iiohlemeii of, J have many 
jeas )iis to induce my contrary belief. ’ 

I'his, the first acquittal, was indeed eipiivalent to a 
sentence of perjury against the witnesses ; whose cre- 
dit began to be sliakcu by the conlrailictions in their 
evidciKie, discoverable by any wlio w ould calmly look 
lor them ; and by the constancy with which all the 
condeinncd met death, disclaiming to the last the jus- 
tice of their sentence. Several trials followed witii 
various success. Soon alter the meeting of the Par- 
liament in J()7b, Lord Stalliird, with four other Popish 
lords, had been committed to the Tower uj)on Oates’s 
depositions. Tlie parliament was dissolved in January 
i(>79. Another was called in March, and the que.s- 
tion of the Popish lords proceeded in ; but this also was 

* So in tlie original. The sense seems to require ‘ not with- 
out.’ — K\clyn’s Memoirs. 
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dissolved ia May, without the accused beiiif^ broui^I 
to trial, and they remained in confinem.viit till a thir 
parliament was called in October 1680, soon afte 
which it was resolved, ‘‘ That the House will procetc 
with the prosecution of the lords in the Tower, ara 
forthwith begiu with Wiliam, Vwcount StafPorc.’ 
Oates, Dugdale, and Turber\ile, two more witness3f 
of the same class, (rave evidence upon which he w:n 
condemned. Stafford was an aged man, and of little 
estimation; yet he defended hiinself, prisoners not 
being then allowed benefit of counsel, with diginty 
and constancy, through a long trial of six days. 
Ho urged with much force the infamy of Oates. 

“ Dec. 6, 1680. One thing my Lord said, as to 
Oates, which I coufe^h did exceedingly affect me; tnat 
a person who during his depositions should so vaunt- 
inglybrag, that though he went over to the church of 
Rome, yet he never was a Papist, nor of their reli- 
gion, all the tine that he seemed to apost.itize from 
the JVotostant, but only as a spy ; though he conftssed 
he took their sacraments, , worshipped tlieir images, 
went through all their oaths, aud discipline of their 
proselytes, swearing secrecy and to be faithful, but 
with intent to conic over again and betray them , that 
such a hyjiocrite, that had so deeply prevaricated as 
even to turn idolater (for so we of the church «<f Eng- 
land term it), attesting (lod so «'olenmly that he was 
entirely theirs, and devoted to their interests, and con- 
seipiently (as he jiretended) trusted; 1 say that the 
witness of such a profligate wretch should be admit- 
ted against the life of a })eei, this my Lord looked 
upon as a monstrous thing, and such as must needs 
redound to the dishonour of our religion aud nation. 
And verily 1 am of his lordship’s opinion: such a 
man’s testimony should not be taken against the lite 
of a dog. Rut the merit of something material which 
he discovered against, Coleman, put him in such 
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e'^teeiii with the parliament, that now I fancy he stuck 
at nothing, hikI thought every body was to take what 
he said for gospel. The consideration of this in some 
other circumstances begati to stagger me : ])arti- 
cularly how it was possible that one who went among 
the Papists on such a deMgii, and pretended to be in- 
trusted with so many letters and commissions from 
the Pope and the party, nay and delivered them to 
so many great persons, should not reserve one of 
them to show, nor so much as one copy of any com- 
mission, which he who had such dexterity in oj)ening 
letters might certainly have done, to the undeniable 
conviction of those that he accused : but as 1 said he 
gained credit on Coleman ; but us to others whom 
he so madly flew upon, I am little inclined U) believe 
his testimony, he being so slight a person, so pas- 
sionate, ill bred, and of such impudent behaviour; 
nor is it likely (hat such piercing politicians as the 
Jesuits, should trust him with so hi^i and so dan- 
gerous secrets^.” 

Ibirnet gives his own wprds: “ I asked him, what 
were the arguments which prevailed on him to change 
his religion, and go over to the church of Home, 
He upon that stood up, and laid his hands on his 
breast and said, ' (Jod and Ins holy angels knew that 
he had Clever changed, but that he had gone among 
them on purpose to betray them.’ Tins gave me 
such a character of him, (hat 1 could have no regard 
to any thing he either said or swore after tliatf.’' 

Sta(i()rd died with dignity and calmness, such as to 
make a deep inij)ressioii on the spectators. Their 
behaviour was decent, and even compassionate, au<l a 
general belief in his dyiii^ protestations ol‘ innocence 
was ex])rcssed. He was the la^t victim, strictly sj)cak- 
ing, of this impudent and atrocious forgery, upon which 
fourteen other men had been pre\ioiisly executed. 

• * pA’clyn’s Moinoirs. 

t Hbt. of his own Times, p. 
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Many Iloinmli ])ricsts also were coiidomncd, and, in 
part at least, sultcrcd deadi upon a statute ot Eliza- 
beth, making; it ti( isoii loi such to be found uithin 
the uahn. 

It IS not fiom any iesem])lancc in the circiimst inces 
ol the tunes, noi fiom simiR*iit> of chiractei, thouoli 
nuked that is considerable, tint Chon and Ones 
hav( been i;rouj)ed tooethci, so much as to shov\ that 
cuiclty and citdiihty aie e(|uallY the ^lowth of ancient 
and modern times, and that there have always been 
peiiods when it has been e isy ioi men, c nitemjitible 
in 1 nik, talent, and cliaractei, sollicy be possessed ol 
a certain low cunnin« and a ]>lcnitude of imjnidcnce, 
to 2;o\crn the public mind by availim; themselves of 
its piejediees Dm inish these ])repuliees m the 
smilkst (legiee, m ih" sime de«HC is the h ibihty 
to this de^iadinj, and mischievous bondaoe itdinnl 
A startling waniinc, m ly be drawn liom the eom- 
jianson of tlie two peuods II id J^ni’land lesembled 
in ciicunist iiiccs, and form o< g;ovcrnment, the tjrant- 
dcmoeiai> of \tliens, 1 hct;e is stiom; leison to think 
tliat the feaiful (iiormities committed bv that piofh- 
l>ate city loiinst hci dej>endents imj,hl have been 
((juilled in the c\tcnn nation of the obnoMous sect, 
as we know th it the accusation of nonconformity, 
and the charge ol conspiiin^ to establish a tyianii} \ 

1 lie le Khiic^ (f the Atheni in to listen to unf juink 1 tiuI 
milieu us iccu''iliois i is Irlii notici i in tin Kn ^^tUs, uut is a 
f ivounle sub)tct ol ri iiculi anlic|iiich tl tou^ lumt Ai istoplidiics 
J ht folio Mil p issijjC of lliL \N I'-ps 1 vMilh nolui — 

Ho the fiult p:ieii oi smill, diis cuckoo song 
Ott^rinn) rmgNe\ei inCiurcvis 
I hose litty ) f iis it sit pt, but no\\ the ciy 
Is rnndu (1 CM n it liillin^s^ ilt, issiile 
As mickiicl in Inly Suppose i tiuhot 
Should suit >our p ilatt, sli uglil the spi it sellci 
Next still e\cl uiYi'., \V in this is t}iaiiny ! 

No tastes aiislociaMcil in Athens’ * 
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formed equally ready handles of insult and oppression. 
Happily the hillanced and complicated form of the 
constitution, and the impossibility of movin«' with 
one accord a g^reat nation, delivered our ancestors 
from this extremity of p^uilt. Migr the hazard which 
they incurred sefve as a Ifcacon, to warn men against 
sufl*erin«' themselves to be hoodwinked and p;oaded 
by tlicir fears into forgetfulness alike of reason and 
charity. 

It may be some consolation to any whose patriotism 
is shocked by the ready belief of Oates’s narrative, 
to know tiiat the proverbial credulity of the Englisli 
was fully equalled by the gullibility of the acute and 
polished Athenians’'^, (sross as was tlie imposture, 

Or if you buy anchovies, and dc?»\an(l, • 

(irati", a leek for ''aucc, some herb- woman, 

S(juinliii^, j»rowl*5 out, ‘‘ So you’io for tyranny, 

Dost think the state wdl funu.sh you with garnish ?’' 

Ver. 4S8. 

" See Aristophanes, every where, more p.Atlcnlarly in the 
Kniglils. DeiJius demands from Cleon his ling of ollice; — 

Wily how no^', rogue, 

Tlii->> is no ring of mine — il^Hallies not 

With my device, or much my eyes dcce^ivc me. 

St/fis. Allow me, sir. — what might he your impression P 
J)fm. A roasted ihrium^, with thick tal enclosed. 

Sails. {Juuhmg at the rintf) I sec uo thrium. 

Dmn. What tiic imple^Mon then ? 

Saas. A widc-moutlied gull, seated upon a rock. 

In act to make a speech. 

JShtchellj p. 213. See also ver. 1200. (Kd. Bekk.) 

^ In case the reader should have any curiosity about Athenian 
rookery, the following is the receipt for a thrium. 'Take a certain 
ijuantity of rice, fine Hour or gT.iin, boil it till enough done, then 
})our ofi tlie water, and mix it with solt cliecNe and a lew eggs : roll 
the mixture in (ig-lcaves, tic it in g cloth, and slew it for some lime 
in gravy, 'riien remove the cloth, pour over it a plate ol fresh 
boiling honey, and let it stew till it becomes yellow^, ob‘.er\ing 
to turn it continually. Serve it up with the honey pouied over it. 
Another receipt gives brains and cheese, mixed up with a rich 
and highlycsteemcd tish-picklc, aa the ingredients, 
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it was yet not without some foundation in truth ; and 
ill the then alarming crisis of public affairs, we may 
imapne how it was that eap^er politicians greedily 
swallowed a story adapted to their prepossessions, 
although candid aijd dispassionate observers, like 
Evehn, saw immediately how little of it was entitled 
to credit. Yet even Evelyn was partly a believer, as 
also Dryden, whose party prejudices certainly did 
not lead him to side with the Whigs. 

That plot, the nation’s curse, 

Bad in itself, but represented worse ; 

Raised in extremes, and in extremes decried ; 

With oaths affirmed, with dying vows denied; 

Not weighed and wi/inowed by the multitude, 

But swallowed in the mass, unchewed and crude. 
Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed with lies 
To please the fools and puzzle all the wise. 

Succeeding times did equal folly call, 

Believing nothing, or believing all. 

Absalom and Achitophel,part I. 

The following jiassages will probably amuse the 
reader, and convey a good idea of the character of 
Oates hiinsolt ; — 

Titus Oates was the son of an atiabaptist./eacher, 
who afterwards, confoimed and got into orders, and 
took a benefice as this his son did. lie was proud 
and ill-natured, haughty but ignorant. He had been 
(•omj)laine(l of for some very indecent expressions 
concerning the mysteries of the Cfiiristian religion, 
lie was once jirescnted for perjury. But he got to 
be cha])lain in one of tlu;^ king’s ships, from which 
he was dismissed u])on charges of gross profligacy. 
^ seemed inclined to be instructed in 

the Pojjisli reliiiion. One ilutcliin^on, a Jesuit, had 
that work put upon him. ^ ^ ^ He told me that 
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Oates and the Jesuits were always in ill terms. They 
did not allow Oates above nine-pence a day, of which 
he complained much ; and Hutchinson relieved him 
often. They wished they could be well rid of him, 
and sent him beyond sea, bein^ in very ill terms 
with him. This^made Hutchinson conclude that they 
had not at that time trusted Oates with their secrets ; 
Oates was kept for some time at St. Omers, and was 
thence sent through France into Spain, and was now 
returned to England. He had been long acquainted 
with Tongue, and made his first discovery to him^.'’ 

“ Oates was a low man, of an ill cut, very short 
neck, and his visage and features were most parti- 
cular. His mouth was the centre of his face, and a 
compass there would sweep hi'i nose, forehead, and 
chin within the perimeter. In a word, he was a most 
consummate cheat, blasphemer, vicious, perjured, 
impudent, and saucy foul-mouthed wretch ; and were 
it not for the triilli of history and the great emotions 
in the public which he was the cause of, not fit (so 
little deserving) to be reinejubcredf.” 

“ Oates would ne\er sa\ all that he knew, for that 
was not consistent with the uncertainty of events. 
For he could not foresee what sort of evidence there 
might be occasion for, nor whom (it might be thought 
fit) to accuse. All whicli matters were kept in reserve 
to lie launched or not, as occasion, like fair weather, 
invited, or flaws discouraged. And having once 
.said, there was all he knew (if he had been so over- 
seen), it had ended the plot, and then there could 
have been no further su'-pense or expectation, as was 
afterwards continually kept on foot, in hopes that at 
length the bottom of the#plot would come uj). In 
the mean time the faction could calumniate any per- 
son, as the Duke, the Queen, and even the good King 
himself, as being in the plot, much more any one 
that was lojal in tlie ministry and magistracy, and 
♦ rurnet, p. 421. 5. t Noilh. Exainen, p. 223. 
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so keep all in one. And all the while it went about 
in wdiispers, that strange things would appear, if 
they could but once come to the bottom of the plot, 
and each ones evil imagination was to inform what 
that was, as will fully appear afterwards. When 
Oates was examined in the House ofICommons, and 
was asked if he knew of any further designs against 
his Majesty, &.c., instead of answering that fiuestion, 
he told a tale of a I’ox and a goose, that the fox, to 
see if the ice would bear him and his goose, first 
carried over a stone as heavy as tlie goose. And 
neither then nor ever after, (luring his whole life, 
would he be brought to say, he had told all that he 
kiicw^,” 

“ Oates was now (die author is speaking of a time 
soon after his first examination before ])arliament) 
in Iiis trine exaltation ; his plot in full force, edicacy, 
and virtue: he walked about with his guards (as- 
signed) for fear of the Papists murdering liim. lie 
had lodgings in Whitehall, and X*l:20() per annum 
pension. And no wonder, after he had the impudenc(' 
to cry to the House of Lords in plain terms, that if 
they would not help him lie must help himself. He 
put on an ejiiscopal garb (except his lawn sleeves), 
sdk gown and cassock, great hat, satin liatbaiid and 
rose, and was called, or most blasphemously called 
himself, ‘ the Siiviour of the nation.’ Whoever he 
pointed at was taken up and committed, so that many 
people got out of his w'ay, as from a blast, and glad 
that tlie\ could jirove their last two years’ conversa- 
tion. The very breath of him was pestilential, and if 
it brought not iinprisoiimeiit or death over such on 
whom it tell, it surely poKoned reputation, and left 
good Protestants arrant J^apists ; and, something 
worse than that, in danger of being put in the plot as 
traitors f.*’ 

“ He threatened me indeed with ii jiarliament, but 
North, Examcn, p. 170. f lb. p. 204. 
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that is a course of speech he has g^ot. If the pri- 
soners but aik a new comer for his garnish, the mas- 
ter of the f)rison shall be told of a parliament. A 
bishop shall not suspend a minister for refusing to 
officiate according to the canon, but he is presently 
threatened wfth a pa\iliament. If the university 
shall not think fit to allow Mr. Oates his degree, the 
lawn sleeves are to he ruffled next parliament. I was 
walking awhile since only over the outer court at 
Whitehall innocently about my business, and because 
1 did not cap him over the square, as the bo>s do 
fellows at Cambridge, ‘ Squire L’ Estrange,’ says he, 
‘we shall have a parliament/ twirling his hat about 
between liis finger and thumb, with a look and action 
not tohe expres.sed V’ • ♦ 

The credit of the plot and of its author declined 
together. In 16RI, Oates appeared as a witness in 
defence of one Collcdge, better known as the ‘ Pro- 
testant joiner,’ a busy man and a zealot cigainst Popery, 
who was accused of treason upon no better grounds 
than had served his owai party for the destruction of 
so many Papists. Tlie court was eager for re\enge, 
and by no nieanc scrnpulons concerning the means 
of obtaining it ; the witnesses, who had supported the 
])lot. were inditferent which way tliey perjured them- 
selves, •so long as perjiir\ was profitable, and swore 
against (V)llcdge as readily as against the Jesuits. 
Oates therefore, wlio adhered to his old friends, be 
this one thing rccoulcd to iiis credit, w^as brought 
into collision with his former associates, and a scene 
of abuse ])assed between him and them in open 
court, which is too long for quotation, but will satisfy 
any person of the infanrji of at least one, piobtddv 
of both parties. (State Trials, vol. viii. p. 0*28.) 
Towards the end of C’harles’s reign, when the dis- 
continnance of ])arliameiits threw all j)ower into the 
♦ 1/EstraiigC; Dialogue betvvee»^ Zekiel and Eplira'm. 

A OJ.. ri. R 
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hands of the court, and the infamous Jefferies was a 
ready minister of oppression, Oates was prosecuted 
by tile Diihe of York for libel, and damages assessed 
at XJ 00,000. This was but the be« iiiriin^ of his 
misfortunes. In 1088, soon after the accession of 
James, he was convicted of perjury upon two indict- 
ments, the one charging him with having’ sworn that 
he was at a consultation of Jesuits in London, when 
he was really at St. Omers; the other with having' 
depo'^ed to Ireland’s presence in London at a time 
wlien he was gone into StaUbrdshire. The sentence 
passed upon him was most savage and illegal, and 
moreover executed with such severity as to produce 
the belief that he was not meant to survive it. Jl is 
in itself a curiosity, aiBd as such, as well as for the 
instruction of any who do not duly ajiprcciate the 
blessings of an incorrupt judicature, though long, it 
shall be given entire. 

Justice “1 hope 1 have not been thought 

a man of ill nature, and I confess notliiiig has been 
so gicat a regret to me in, my place and station as to 
give judgment and pionimnce the sentence of law 
against my lellow-subjects, my lellow-creatures — but 
as to 5011, Mr. Oates, 1 cannot say my fellow-christian. 
Yet in this case when J consider )our otfence, and 
the dismal ellects that have followed iijion ip^ 1 can- 
not say 1 liave any remorse in giving judgment upon 
you. And theretore having told you my thoughts 
slioitly about your crime, and how readily 1 jiro- 
nouiice your sentence, 1 shall now declare the judg- 
iiieut of the court ujion you; and it is tin-): — 

“ First, the court does older for a fine, that you 
pay 1000 marks upon each indictment. 

“ Secondly, that you be stripped of all your cano- 
nical habits. 

“ Thirdly, the court doth aw'ard, that you do stand 
upon the pillory, and in the pillory here before West- 
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minster Hall pjate, upon Monday next, for an hour s 
time, between the hours of ten and twelve, with a 
paper over your head (which you must first walk 
with round about to all the courts in Westminster 
JIall) dcclariniT your crime. And that is upon the 
first indictment. • 

“ Fourthly (on tlie second indictment), upon Tues- 
day you shall stand upon and in the pillory at the Ro^al 
Exchange, in London, for the space of an hour, be- 
tween the hours of twelve and two, with the same 
inscription. 

“ You shall upon the next Wednesday be whipped 
from Aldgatc to Newgate. 

“ Upon Friday you shall be whipped from New- 
gate to Tjburn by the hands »f the comniDii hang- 
man. 

“ But, Mr. Oates, we cannot but remember there 
were several particular times you swore false about, 
and therefore, as annual commemorations, that it may 
be known to all people as long as you live, we have 
taken s})ecial care of ^ou ti)r an annual punishment. 

“ TIj)on the 21th of April, every \car, as long as 
you Ii\e, you arc to stand upon the pillory, and in 
the j)illory at Tyburn, just opposite to the gallows, 
for the sjtace of an liour, between the hours of ten 
and twelve. 

“ You are to stand upon and in the pillory here, 
at Westminster Hall gale, every 9th August, in 
every )ear, so long as }ou live. And that it may be 
knowui what we mean b^ it, it is to remember what 
he swore about Mr. Ireland’s being in town between 
the 8tli and 12th of August. 

“ Yon are to stand i#|)on and in the pillory at 
Charing Cross, upon the 10th of August, every year 
during your life, for an hour, between ten and twelve. 

“ The like over against the Temple gate upon the 
11th. 
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“ And Upon the 2d September (wliicli is another 
notorious time, whicli you cannot but be remembered 
of), you are to stand upon and in the pillory, for the 
space of one hour, between twelve and two, at the 
Royal Exchanp;e ; all this you are to do every year 
during your life, and to be committed close prisoner 
as long as you live. 

“This 1 pronounce to be the judgment of the court 
upon you for your ofleiices. And f must tell you 
plainly that if it had been in my power to have car- 
ried it further, 1 should not have been unwilling to 
have given sentence ol death upon you, for 1 am sure 
you deserve it 

Burnet says, “But now the sitting of the pailia- 
ment of England came on. And as a ])reparative 
to it, Oates w'as convicted of perjury upon tlic evi- 
dence of the witnesses trom St. Oniers, who had been 
brought over before to discredit his testimony. Now 
juries weie so prejiared as to believe inoie easily tlian 
formerly. So he was condemned to have his priestly 
habit taken from liiin, to bi* a jnisoncr for lile, to be 
set in the pillory in all the public ])laeos tliroiio'h the 
city, and ever after that set in the pillory tour tinu s 
a 3 car, and to lie whipped by the common hangman 
from Ald^ate to Newgate one day, and the next from 
Newgate to Tjhnrn, wiiieh was executed 'w»tli so 
nnicli rigour ihai Ids back ajipeared to be all over 
flcad. This w'as thought too hllle il‘ lie were guilty, 
and too much if he were innocent ; and was illegal in 
all the parts of it. For as the secular court could 
not order the ecclesiastical habit to be taken from 
him, so to condemn a man to perpetual imprison- 
ment was not in the j)o\\tr of the court. And the 
extreme ligour ol such v\ hipping was witlioul a 
precedent. Yet he, who was an original in all things, 
bore this with a constancy that amazed all those vviio 
State Tiials, vol. x, p. 131G, 
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saw it. So that tliis treatment did rather raise his 
reputation tixiii sink it 

So soon as the heat of the plot was over, Charles 
reduced his pension one-Iialt, and ultimately deprived 
him of it altojrelher. Alter the Revolution he was 
pardoned, rediiiteg^rattd at court, and admitted to 
a pension of X'40() ])er annum, at which he was very 
wroth, for Charles o-ave him ‘ and sure,’ lie 

said, ‘William will give me more.’ lie sought by 
Act of Parliament to have his judgment for perjury 
ie\ersed, but he could never obtain a swearing ca- 
jiacity again. The Earl of Danby (then Leeds) 
knew the danger of that, and would indeed ha\e his 
sentence reversed, that is, having been whipped trom 
New'gate to Tyburn, would laindiave liad hii^ whijiped 
back from Tyburn to Newgate. The power of swear- 
ing is tbrmidable to great and small, and his lordshij) 
was within an ace of being put in the plot for God- 
frey’s murder t.” Here ends his public life ; he died 
in 17t)5, having once more changed his religion, and 
entered into the communi<in of the Baptists. To the 
last many persons adhered to him, and considered 
him a martyr to the Protestant cause. In conclu- 
sion, we subjoin his character, as diawn by Calamy, 
whose tem]jer and opinions alike free his testimony 
irom sifspicion. * 

]Ir. Oates was a man of invincible courage and 
resolution, and endured what wmuld have killed a 
great many others. He occasioned a strange turn 
in the nation, after a general lethargy, that had been 
of some years* continuance. By awakening* us out 
of sleep he was an instrument in the hand ol God for 

* of his own Times, p. {>27. Im Narcissus Lutlrcll’-' MS. 

Diief Niirnition, &(*., it is said, under dite Aiipiisl 11, IflSH, “Titus 
Oates stood in the pillory at (’harm" Oo^-*, accoidmg to annual 
custom.” Slate Trials, vol. x. p. l-jl7. 
f Noith, Kxaniciu p. 225. 

• II 3 
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our preservation. Yet after all, he was but a sorry 
toul-nioiitlied wretch, as 1 can testily from what T 
once heard from him in company. 

“ I have been informed at Westminster that Dr. 
Oates was a frequent auditor ©f my predecessor, Mr. 
Alsop, and moved for leave <rto come' to the Lord’s 
table with his society, but that an honest man of 
the congregation upon that occasion spoke freely 
against liim, as one so irregular in his life as to be 
very unfit for church communion. The doctor after- 
wards meeting Mr. Alsop, told him that man had 
sadly abused him, and upon that account he vehe- 
mently complained as one that was injuiiously dealt 
woth. Mr. Alsop cried out, ‘ Prove him a liar, doc- 
tor ! provtj him a lian !' which it would have been 
well for him if he could have done, Put he leally 
boie an indifierent character at Westminster, and 
notwithstanding all the service he had done, there 
were so many tilings concurring to lessen his credit, 
as makes it ver;y hard to dislinguisli between what 
was true and what was ialv in his depositions. For 
which reason 1 must own tiiat 1 am tlie less ‘Surprised, 
that the parliament after the i evolution should leave 
him under a biaiid, and incapacitate him tor being a 
witness tor the tiiture * 



Mf m of 'Ihi* 1 })n ilw p otrtulfd sdnine to shout 

(’ll, lilt's 11 M ilkitiir HI ''t iirii ’lie I’oii'.sh I’Jol 

(U ■ito vt'i ( <1 liy UK (*, 1.0 iti s, O J ' 

Wo niaj conclude the tliapter witii a hoit re- 
Life ot^'dl mu, [). 120 
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fereiice to that most remarkable trausaciioii, the 
mutilation of the Herinae, which occurred j{.(\ 415, 
just before the Sicilian expedition, and in its con- 
sequences bears a strikinpr analogy to the passage in 
history which we have just related. Tiie IJcniidc 
were square jjillars, siA-mounted by a head of the 
god, Hermes, or Mercury, which, in compliance with 
an ancient custom, were placed at the entrances of 
temples and houses. Mo-t of the^e throughout 
Athens were detaced in the course of one night. 
A great sensation was excited in the city ; for the 
circumstance was held to be of cmI omen to the 
important enterprise just about to be commenced, 
and moreover to indicate the existence of a plot to 
overthrow the democracy. Atcibiades vva^ accused 
among others, but no evidence could be obtained to 
bring home the ofFence to any one: the excitemeut 
passed otl'for a time, and he was ordered with the 
army to Sicily. But men's minds fvere unsettled, 
and agitated by terrors of they knew not what, 
aggiavated hy designing# ixunous lor ])U’ty cuds. 

From llie atfair of liie Mercuries, a ])lot was 
intern'd for the establishment of oligarchy or tvraiiny, 
rind the iriitatioii was cherished by continiial dis- 
courses of what Athens liad sullbied thi^iigh the 
PjHstriitidax On the slightest suspicion, on the 
most (li>^creditablc evidence, men, the most ie-[)octed, 
were inrprisoned ; alarm iiiciea'.ed with liic number 
ot‘ accusations, and each (bund icadicr credit than the 
la^t. At length Andocides, one of the imjiusoned, 
seeing no other hojie of escape, and hoping by tin' 
icriticc of a lew to save t'le lest, and to liaaquillize 
the city, cvuifesicd tin* ^rriie, ami accu''Ld s imc 
otlnn^, whether truly or laisely is ii t known. The 
])eop]e received tin* infonnation wulii )o> ; ami setting 
free the infornitr, and those whom he had clean d, 
Uied and cxecut.:d t lie others. The pioot was very 
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iiiluicqiiaic, and the condemnation most nnjust ; but 
the panic was in <>reat measure abated *^ 4 ’ 

Jn lhi«> jealous tempei, Alcibiadcs, tlioufih not in- 
eluded 111 the accusation, was summoned home from 
Sicil). He tied to JSparta, and by his powerful 
talents contributed \er\ prinwpally to produce tho^'C 
revel scs which subseiiiiently overtook the Athenians. 
The account of this remarkable transaction is given 
in Thuc}dides \i. c. 27, hO, and most completely in 
the speech of Andocides de Al) stems, which is con- 
tained in Bekker’s collection of the (Ireek oratois. 

♦ Grtecp, p. 74. 
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• Chapter VI. 

Athenian expedition ac^ainst Sieily— Siefje of Syraense — Retreat and 
destruction of the army — Retieat of Ney in Russia — Retreat of Sir 
.lolm Hawkwood in Italy. 

We now come to Ihe Sicilian expedition, and request 
the reader’s ])atieiicc if we dwell lon»‘er ilian iisiml on 
the closinn* seene of an undertaking', described by its 
liistorian as ‘‘ the ij^rcatest that liappened in this war, 
or at all, that we liave heard of, ^ among the (irecians, 
being to the victors most glorious, and most calami- 
tous to the vanquished The total destruction of 
the army of Atliciis struck a deadly blow at her 
greatness, though she struggled most energetically 
to retrieve lier loss, and, through the want of able 
leaders at Sparta, nearly succeeded. lint the scale 
was turned against iier, and from tliis time forwaids 
she fought ail uphill battle. 

ill the seventeenth )ear of the war, a. c. 415, the 
Athenians, at the suggestion of Alcihiades, resolved 
to semi IRiwerfuI arniament to Sic’ily, nomi- 

nally to protect the little rejnihlic of JOgesta against 
Seliiius and Syracuse, hut really to re-establish the 
Ionian interest in the island. We may observe that 
Sicily was colonized partly by Ionian, ]iarlly h} Du- 
rian Greeks, and that the former naturally favouied 
the Athenians, the latter the Lacediernoiiiaiis, as 
the heads of their respective races. At prestmt the 
Dorian race, at the head of which stood S}racuse, 
was by far the more powerful: and alarm was felt, or 
at least pretended, that unless checked by a powerful 
♦Thucytl. vii. 87. 
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diversion at home, they mii^ht all Sicily into their 
hands, and then unite with their Peloponnesian kins- 
men to |)ull down that object of universal jealousy, 
the Athenian empire. Moved therefore by the en- 
treaties of tlie Ep^estaiis, by these political arguments, 
and most of all by the desire^ of conquest, the Atheni- 
ans “ resolved to go again to Sicily, and if they could, 
wholly to subdue it, being for the most part ignorant 
both of the greatness of the island and of the multi- 
tude of ])eople, as well Greeks as Barbarians, that 
inhabited the same, and that they undertook a war, 
not much less than the war against the Pelopon- 
ne.Mans 

Nicias, of who‘-e cautious and unenterprising temper 
w'e have, before spoken, saw and remonstrated against 
the impolicy of hazarding the llower of the state in a 
distant and dangerous waifare, while many of its re- 
volted subjects lemained unsubdued : but his warning 
was unheeded^ and be was required, in conjunction 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, to assume the com- 
mand of this expedition, p'liich he so entirely disap- 
proved. Nicias, a man of coinage in the field, was 
too timid to struggle against the popular will: he 
submitted, but still endeavoured to dani]) the eager- 
ness of his countrymen, by exaggerating the force 
re(]iiisile to ensure success. A hundred trircAies, he 
said, v^ith 5000 heavy armed iiilaiitry, and archers 
and slingers in jirojioriion, were the least they could 
send. Here he ratlicr overshot Inmsell*; the force de- 
manded was immediately voted, and no further pre- 
text for dissuasion or denial remained. The arma- 
ment, including the crews of the triremes, is estimated 
by Milfoid to have contained ai least 30,000 men. 

Never was an enterprise undertaken with better 
will. Those who were engagerl in it vied with each 
other in the splendour ol their armour and equip- 
Thuc}d. vi. 1. 
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merit, and far from finding any difficulty to complete 
the levy, thelCwhoIe of the citizens would willinjrly 
have 2;one in a body ; “ the old men, upon .hope to 
subdue the place they went to, or that at least so 
‘»;reat a power could not miscarry; and the young 
men, upon desTre to set a foreign country, and to 
gaze, making little doubt but to return with salet). 
As for the common sort, and the soldiers, they made 
account to gain by it not only their wages lor the 
time, but also so to amplify tlie state in power as that 
their stipend should endure for ever. So that, tlirough 
tlie vehement desire thereunto of the most, they also 
that liked it not, for fear, if they held up their hands 
against it, to be thought evil allected to the state, 
were content to let it pass • • 

“ The summer being now half spent, they put to 
sea for Sicily. The Athenians themselves, and as 
many of their confederates as were at Athens upon 
the day appointed, betimes in the morning came 
down into Peira?us, and went aboard to take sea. 
With them came down in*a manner the whole mul- 
titude of the city, as well inhabitants as strangers : 
the inhabitants, to follow after such as belonged unto 
them, some their friends, some their kinsmen, and 
some their children : filled both with hoj)e and la- 
rneritatiftiis ; hope of coiKjuering what they wont for, 
and lamentation as being in doubt whether ever they 
sliould see each other any more, considering what a 
way they were to go from their own territory. 

“ And now when they were to leave one another to 
danger, they apprehended the greatness of the same 
more than they had done before, when they decreed 
the expedition. Nevertheless their present strength, 
by the abundance of every thing before their eyes 
prepared for the journey, gave them heart again in 
beholding it. But the strangers and other multitude 
* Tnucyd. 
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came only to see the show, as of a worthy and incre- 
dible desip;n. For this preparation, i’ciiig: the first 
Grecian power that ever went ont of Greece from one 
only city, was the most sumptuous and the most 
glorious of all that ever had been set forth before it, 
to that day. , 

“ For the shipping, it was elaborate with a great 
deal of cost, both of the captains * of galleys, and of 
the city. For the state allowed a drachma t a day 
to every mariner, and gave of unequipped galleys 
sixty sv\ift ships of war and forty transports for the 
conveyance of soldiers. And the captains of galleys, 
both put into them the most able servants and besides 
the wages of the state, unto the [uppermost bank of 
oars, cf^)led tlie] Tl:ranita'§, and to the seivantsj, 
gave somewhat of their own ; and bestowed great 
cost otherwise e^ery one upon his own galley, both in 
the badges || and other rigging, each one striving to 
the utmost to liavo his galley, both in some ornament, 
and also in swiftness to exceed the rest. 

“ And for the land torces, liny were levied w'ith 
exceeding great clioice, and every man endeavoured 

* 7 he heavy expense ol c(|iiippinfj ships ot war was 

thiown chitlly upon mdiMuuaK ot wealth Soniclinies. .is here, 
the state provided &liips, and llie Ineiaich only the equipment; 
at others the tricrarch was ohhqtd to build the vesseN. T he 
subject IS loo inlnralfc to be Ite.Ued in a note ; the cuiions reader 
will find It fully handled in M oIlPs Piolepouu lui to the Oration 
against Lcptines. Sec also a shoi-l notice in Dr. ArnokCb note, 
\i. 31. 

f About niiie-pcnrc halfpenny. 

j vrryi^ifficti. Pelt) otlici I v the pilot, boatswain, &c. See 
Ainola'b noltb on the jras^ige. 

0 W^awVa;. There being ihue banks of oars one above another, 
the npjierniost were called Thic^lil.r, tlie ni»d^|lemost Zeugitae. and 
the lowest Thalaiiiil.x , va hereof the thianitaB managed the longest 
oai, and ihereioie in ic‘*pect of their greater labour might deseitc 
a greater pay. 

|] I'he images which hting set (u the fun -part of the 

galley, did gi\e it tli,i name im the most pail. 
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to excel his fellow in the bravery of his arms and 
utensils tha^ belonged to his person. Insomuch as 
amongst themselves it begat quarrel about whose 
office should be the most bravely filled, but amongst 
other Grecians a conceit that it was an ostentation 
rather of their power and riches, than a preparation 
against an enemy. For if a man enter into account 
of the expense, as well of the public as of private men 
that went the voyage; namely, of* the public, what 
was spent already in the business, and what was to 
be given to the commanders to carry with them : and 
of private men, what every one had bestowed and 
had still to bestow upon his person, and every cap- 
tain on his galley ; and bcsiae what every one was 
likely, over and above his allo^wance from the state, 
to expend on provision for so long a warfare ; and 
what men carried with them on trading speculations, 
both soldiers and merchants, he will find the whole 
sum carried out of the city to amount to a great many 
talents. And (he armament was no less noised for 
the strange boldness of the attempt, and gloriousness 
of the show, than for its superiority over those against 
whom it was to go, for (he length of the voyage, and 
for that it wae undertaken with so vast future hopes, 
in respect of their present power. 

“ AJ^ter they were all aboard, and all things laid in 
that they meant to carry with them, silence was com- 
manded by the trumpet ; and at'tcr the wine had 
been carried about to the whole army, and all, as well 
the generals as the soldiers, had poured libations out 
of gold and silver cups, they made their ])rayers, such 
as by the law were appointed for before their taking- 
sea; not in every galley ^art, but all together, the 
herald pronouncing them: and the company from 
the shore, both of the city and whosoever else wished 
them well, prayed with them. And when they had 

VOL. II. * s 
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snag the Paean, and ended the health, they put forth 
to sea y, 

For the actions and fortunes of the expedition, we 
must refer the reader to the History of Greece, con- 
tenting ourselves with such a mere outline as may 
render the termination of it, with whieh alone we are 
concerned, intelligible. Alcibiades was recalled al- 
most immediately, in consequence of the jealousy 
excited by the mutilation of the Ilermae ; Lamachus 
was killed in battle, and thus Nicias was left in the 
sole charge of an enterprise of which he disapproved 
and despaired. Tlie first campaign was wasted in 
inactivity. Jii the second, siege was laid to Syracuse, 
a city of large extent and great natural strength; and 
all promised fairly for success until Gylippus, a 
Spartan* of the r()\al blood, arrived with 700 Lace- 
daemonians, broke through the besiegers’ lines, and 
threw himself into the city. This leinforcement, and 
the skill and enterprise of the Spartan general, turned 
the fortune of the siege, which from thenceforth is a 
series of disasters. In the following winter, Nicias, 
weary of his command and broken in heiilth, sent 
home to re])reseiit the unpromising situation ol 
alfairs, and to retpiest leave to resign ; but lie re- 
ceived ill answer an injunction to remain, with the 
assurance that powerful succours should be t^eiit out. 
Accordingly, eitrly in the spring, Demosthenes, the 
victor at P>lo.s, was despatched with a strong rein- 
lorcement, consisting ot seventy-three triremes and 
about 500U lieavy-armed infantry. Tfiat able general 
made one ])ov\erful attempt to change the fortune of 
the siege, and on its failure recommended an imme- 
diate retreat. But Nicias, who was brave enough in 
the field, but very deficient in moral coui^ge, dared 


• Thuc)d. vi. 30, 32. 
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not to return unauthorized by the people. He retained 
his stati()n\therefore, thoug:h hopeless of success, 
except from the exertions of some malcontent Syra- 
cusans with whom he maintained correspondence. 
Meanwhile the army was wasting: under sickness, 
arising: from the low and marshy g:round on which it 
was encamped : and the Syracusans eag:erly prose- 
cuted their success, and at last cut off from the 
l)esieo;ers the possibility of retreating- by sea, by 
utterly defeating the Athenian fleet. To act any 
longer on the offensive was out of the question ; the 
only hope of safety was instantly to break up the 
siege and march into the interior, where the army, 
yet ])Owerful, might find among the friendly Sicels, 
a native race who still occupied the interior of the 
island, a safe and plentiful retreat until assistance 
could be sent them, or further measures concerted. 

“ It was a lamentable departure, not only for one 
point of their condition, that they marphed away with 
the loss of their whole fleet, and tliat instead of their 
great hopes, they had endangered both themselves and 
the state, but also for the dolorous objects which were 
])reseiitcd both to the eye and mind of every of them 
in particular in the leaving of their camp. For the 
dead lying unburied, when anyone saw his friend on 
the gninnd, it struck him at once both with fear and 
griei‘. But the living that were sick or wounded, 
both grieved them more than the dead, and were 
more miserable. Por with entreaties and lamenta- 
tions they put them to a stand, pleading to be taken 
along by whomsoever they saw of their followers or 
familiars, and hanging on the necks of their comrades, 
and following as far as ti^ey were able. And if the 
strength of any person failed him, it was not with 
few entreaties or little lamentation that he was 
there left. Insomuch as the whole army filled with 
tears, and irresolute, could hardly get away, though 

• s2 
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the place were hostile, and they had suffered already, 
and feared to suffer in the future morethjTu with tears 
could be expressed^ but hung down their heads and 
generally blamed themselves. For they seemed no- 
thing etse, but even the people of some great city 
expunged by siege, and marring their* escape. For 
the whole number that marched were no less one with 
another than 40,000 men. Of which not only the 
ordinary sort carried every one what he thought he 
should have occasion to use, but also the heavy in- 
fantry and horsemen, contrary to their custom, car- 
ried their victuals under their arm^, partly for want, 
and partly for distrust /)f their servants*, who from 
time to time ran over to the enemy ; but at this time 
went the (greatest nurcber: and yet what they carried 
was not enough to serve the turn. For not a jot 
more provision was left remaining in the camp. 
Moreover the sufferings of others, and that equal 
division of misery, which is some alleviation in that 
we suffer with many, were not now thought to contain 
even thus much of relief.^ And the rather, because 
they considered from what splendour and glory which 
they enjojed before, into how low an estate they 
were now fallen : for never had so great a reverse 
befallen a Grecian army. For whereas they came 
with purpose to enslave others, they departed in 
gfeater fear of being made slaves themselves ; and 
instead of prayers and hymns of victory, with which 
they put to sea, they abandoned their undertaking 
with sounds of very different signification ; and 
whereas they came out seamen, they departed land- 
men, and relied not upon their naval forces, but 

♦ Grecian citizens on service Were always attended by slaves, 
as we have often had occasion to observe, who served as light in- 
fantry. The Athenians, however, also employed regular light- 
armed mercenaries, archers, and slingers from Crete and else- 
where. * 
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Upon their ^en of arms. Nevertheless, in respect of 
the great dahger yet hanging o^ them, these pre- 
sent miseries seemed all but tolerable. 

“ Nicias perceiving the army to be dejected, and 
the great change that was in it, came up to the ranks, 
and encouraged and cofnforted them, as far as for the 
present means he was able. And as he went from 
part to part, he exalted his voice more and more, 
both as being earnest in his exhortation, and because 
also he desired that the benefit of his words might 
reach as far as mijg;ht be. 

“ ‘Athenians and confederates, we must hope still 
even in our present estate.^ Men have been saved 
ere now from greater dangers than these are. Nor 
ought you too much to accuse yourselves, ^either for 
your losses past, or the undeserved miseries we are 
now in. Even I myself, that have the advantage 
of none of you in strength of body, (for you see under 
what sickness I now labour,) nor am thought inferior 
to any of you for prosperity past, either in respect of my 
own private person or othcl’wise, am nevertheless now 
ill as much danger as the meanest of you. And yet I 
have worshipped the gods frequently, according to 
the law, and lived justly and unblamably towards 
men. ^ For which cause, my hope is still confident of 
the future ; though these calamities, as being not 
according to the measure of our desert, do indeed 
make me fear. But they may perhaps cease. For 
both the enemies have already had sufficient for- 
tune, and the gods, if any of them have been dis- 
pleased with our voyage, have already sufficiently 
punished us. Others have invaded their neigh- 
bours as well as we ; Ind as their ofience, u hich 
proceeded of human infirmity, so their punishment 
also hath been tolerable. And we have reason now 
both to h(4'e for more favour from the gods (for our 
case deserveth their pity rat>lier than their hatred). 
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and also not to despair of ourselves, seek p: how good 
and how many me§ of arms you are, miirching toge- 
ther in order of battle. Make account of this, that 
wheresoever you please to sit down, there presently of 
yourselves you are a city, such as npt any other in 
Sicily can either easily sustaih if you assault, or re- 
move if you be once seated. Now for your march, 
that it maybe safe and orderly, look to it yourselves, 
making no other account any of you, but what place 
soever he shall be ft)rced to fight in, the same if he 
win it, will be his country and his walls. March you 
must with diligence, both night anil day alike, for our 
victual is short ; ancklf we can but reach some 
nmicable territory of the Siculi (for these are still 
firm to u^' lor fear of (lie Syracusans), then you may 
think yourselves secure. And notice has been sent to 
them, with directions to meet us, and to bring us forth 
some supplies of victual, fn sum, soldiers, let rne 
tell you, it is necessary that you be valiant; for there 
is no place near, where being cowards you can pos- 
sibly be saved. Whereas' if you escape tfirough the 
enemies at this time, you may every one see again 
whatsover any where he most desires, and the Athe- 
nians may re-erect the great power of their city, how 
low soever fallen. For the men, not the walls, nor 
the empty galleys, are the city.’ * 

“ Nicias, as he used this hortative, went withal 
about the army, and restored older wherever he saw 
it straggling, or the ranks broken. Demosthenes 
having spoken to the same or* like purpose, did as 
much to those soldiers under him ; and they marched 
forward, those with Nicias in a square battalion, 
and then those with Dernoithenes in the rear. And 
the men of arms received those that carried the bag- 
gage, and the other multitude, within them. And 
when they were come to the ford of the rifer Anapus, 
the} there found certain of the Syracusans and their 
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confederateai^mbattled against them on the bank, but 
these they pat to flight, and having won the passage, 
marched forward. But the Syracusan horsemen 
pressed still iipoFi them, and their light-armed plied 
them with thgr darts in the flank. This day they 
marched forty furlongs, *and lodged that night at the 
loot of a certain hill, l^he next day, as soon as it 
was liglit, they marched forwards, about twenty fur- 
longs, and descending into a certain champagne 
ground, encamped there with intent both to get vic- 
tual at the houses (for the place was inhabited), and 
to carry water with* them thence ; for before them, in 
the way they were to pass forViany furlongs together, 
there was little to be had. But the Syracusans in 
the mean time got before them* and cut oflXheir pas- 
sage with a wall. This was at a steep hill, on either 
side whereof was the channel of a torrent with steep 
and rocky banks, and it is called Acraium Lepas*. 
The next day the Athenians went "on. And the 
horsemen and darters of the Syracusans and their 
confederatfes, being a great numl)er of both, pressed 
them so with their horses and darts, that the Athe- 
nians after long tight, were eomjielled to retire again 
into the same camp ; bnt now with less victual than 
before, because the horsemen uould suffer them no 
more fo straggle abroad. 

‘^In the morning betimes they dislodged, and put 
themselves on their march again, and forced their 
way to the hill which the enemy had lortified, where 
they found before them the S>racusaii loot embattled 
in great depth above the fortification, for the place 
itself was but narrow. The Athenians coming np, as- 
saulted the wall, but the illiotof the enemy, who were 
many, and the steepne‘*s of the hill (Ibr they could 
easily cast home from above), making them unable 

* The rock of the citadel. So in Cumberland aiS Westmore- 
land there are a score of Caslic Cra^. 
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to tal<e it, they retired af^ain and res/ied. There 
happened withal some claps of thunder ^d a shower 
of rain, as usually fal let h out at this time of the year, 
being now near autumn, which further disheartened 
the Athenians, who thought that alsq this did tend 
to their destruction. Whilst Hhcy lay still, Gylippus 
and the Syracusans sent part of their army to raise a 
wall at their backs in tlie way they had come, but this 
the Athenians hindered by sendin<»* against them part 
of theirs. After this the Athenians retiring with 
their whole army into a more champagne ground, 
lodged there that night, and the next day went for- 
ward again. And the^^Syracusan*?, with their darts 
from every part round about, wounded many of 
them ; aiM when the 'Athenians charged they retired, 
and when they retired the Syracusans charged ; and 
that especially upon the hindmost, that by putting to 
flight a few, they might terrify the whole army. And 
for a good while the Athenians in this manner with- 
stood them ; and afterwards being gotten five or six 
furlongs forward, they restvd in the plain ; and the 
Syracusans went from them to their own camp. 

“This night it was concluded by Nicias and De- 
mosthenes, seeing the miserable estate of their army, 
and the want already of all necessaries, and that 
many of their men m many assaults of the enemy 
were wounded, to leave as many fires lighted as they 
could, and lead away the army, — not the road they 
purposed before, but toward the sea, which was the 
contrary way to that which the Syracusans guarded. 
Now this whole journey of the army lay not towards 
Catana, but towards the other side of Sicily, Cama- 
rina and Gela, and the cKics, as well Grecian as 
Barbarian, that way. When they had made many 
fires accordingly, they marched in the night, and (as 
usually it felleth out in all armies, and most of all in 
the greatest, to be subject to affright and terror, espe- 
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cially mar^in^ by night, and in hostile ground, and 
the enemy \ear) were in confusion. The army of 
Niciasdeading the way, kept together and got far 
before; but that of Demosthenes, which was the 
greater half, was both severed from the rest, and 
marched mcfre disonjerly. Nevertheless, by the 
morning betimes they got to the sea side, and 
entering into the Helorine way, they went on 
towards the river Cacyparis, to the end when they 
came thither to march upwards along the river side, 
through the heart of the country. For they hoped 
that this way, the Siculi to whom they had sent, 
would meet them. When ^ey came to the river, 
here also they found a certain guard of the Syra- 
cusans stopping their passage»with a wali and with 
piles. When they had quickly forced this guard they 
passed the river, and again marched on to another 
river called Erincus, for that was the way which the 
guides directed tliem*. • 

“ 111 the mean time the Syracusans and their con- 
federates,* as soon as day appeared, and that they 
knew the Athenians were gone, most of them accus- 
ing (lylippus, as if he had let them go with his con- 
sent, followed them with s})eed the same way, which 
they easily understood they were gone, and about 
dinnc»-time overtook them. When they were come 
up to those witli Demosthenes, who were the hind- 
most, and had inarched more slowly and disorderly 
than the other part had done, as having been put 
into disorder in the night, they fell upon them and. 
fought. And the Syracusan horsemen hemmed 
them in, and forced them up into a narrow compass, 
the more easily now, because they were divided from 
the rest. Now the army of Nicias was gone by this 

* Supposing that the enemy had already occupied the valley of 
the Cacyparis; and hoping lo reach the interior by tB*ning up ihia 
valley. 
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time one hundred* and fifty furlongs further on. For 
he led away the faster, because he thought not that 
their safety consisted in staying and fightingk volun- 
tarily, but rather in a speed v retreat, and then Only 
fighting when they could not choose. But Demos- 
thenes was both in greater ynd in niore continual 
toil, m respect that he marched in the rear, and con- 
sequent! \ was jiressed by the enemy And seeing 
the Syracusans piirsuino him, he went not on, but 
put his men in order to fight, till by his stay he was 
encompassed ajjd i educed, he and the Athenians with 
him, into great disorder. For being shut up within 
a place enclosed round<with a wall, through which 
there was a road from side to side, and in it a con- 
siderable ^number of olive-trees, they were charged 
from all sides at once with the' enemies’ shot. For 
the Syrncu‘'ans assaulted them m this kind, and not 
in close battle, upon very good leason. For to hazard 
battle against men despeiate, was not so much for 
theirs, as for the Athenians’ advantage And besides, 
their success being now mmiftst, they spared them- 
selves, that they should not waste men, and thought 
bv this kind of fight, to subdue and take them 
alive. 

‘‘Whereupon alter thev had plied the Athenians and * 
their contederates, all day long trom every sidv* with 
shot, and saw that with then wounds and other an- 
noyance, they were alreadv tired, Gylippiis and tlie 
Syiacnsans and then confederates first made pio- 
clamation that il anv ol the islanders would come 
ovei to them, they should be at liberty ; and the men 
ot some ftw cities went over. And by and by they 
made ugreement with alUihe rest that weie with 
Demosthenes, ‘ that they should deliver up then 
aims, and none of them be put to death, neitliei 'vio- 
lently nor by bonds, nor by want oi the necessities 

(loellcrand Arnold icad tif‘) stadn only. 
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of life/ And they all yielded to the mimber of 
6000 men\and the silver they had tliey laid it all 
down, qasting it into the hollow of targets, and tilled 
with the same four targets. And these men they 
carried presently into the city. 

“ Nicias aiftl those tl^at were with him attained the 
same day to the river Eriiieiis, which passing, he 
caused his army to sit down upon a certain ground, 
more elevated than the rest; where the Syracu- 
sans the next day overtook and told him, that those 
with Demosthenes had yielded themselves, and willed 
him to do the like. JJut he, not believing it, took 
truce for a horseman to in^juire the truth. Upon 
return of the horseman, and word that they had 
yielded, he sent a herald to Gylippus and ^the Syra- 
cusans, saying, that he was content to coniponnd on 
the part of the Athenians, to repay whatsoever money 
the Syracusans had laid out, so that his army might 
be suifered to depart ; and that till payment of the 
money were made, he would deliver tiieiii hostages, 
Athenians, every hostage rated at a talent. But 
(iyli})pus and the Syracunaus refusing the condition, 
charged them, and having hemmed lliem iii, plied 
them witii shot, as they had done the other army 
from every side, till evening, Tliis part also of the 
anuyjwas pinched with the want both ol‘ victual and 
other necessaries. Nevertheless, waiting for the 
quiet of the night, they were about to march ; but no 
sooner took they their arms up, than tlie Syracusans 
perceiving it gave the alarm. Wiiereupon the Athe- 
nians finding themselves discovered, sat down again, 
all but 300, who, breaking by force through the guanU, 
marched as tar as they cyuld that night. 

“And Nicias when it v\ab day led his army forw'ard, 
the Syracusans and their coiilederates still ]jressing 
them in the same manner, shooting and darting at 
them from every side. The Athenians hasted to get 
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the river Asinarus, not only because they were ur^d 
on every side by the assault of the maii/ horsemen, 
and other multitude, and thouirlit to be more at ease 
when they were over the river, but out of weariness 
also and desire to drink. When they were come 
unto the river, they rushed^in withoCat any order, 
every man striving who should first get over. But 
the’ pressing of the enemy made the passage now 
more difficult ; for being forced to take the river in 
heaps, they fell upon and trampled One another under 
their feet : and falling amongst the spears and utensils 
of the army, some perished presently, and others, 
catching hold of one another, were carried away toge- 
ther down the stream. And not only the Syracusans 
stand ing^along the farther bank, being a steep one, 
killed the Athenians with their shot from above, as 
they were many of them greedily drinking, and 
troubling one another in the hollow of the river, but 
the Peloponncf^ians came also down and slew them 
with tlieir swords, and those especially that were in 
the river*. And very soo^^ the water was corrupted ; 
nevertheless they drunk it, foul as it was witli blood 
and mire, and many also fought for it. 

“ In the end, when many dead lay heaped in the 
river, and the army was utterly defeated, part at the 
river, and part (if any got away) by the hoRsemen, 
Nicias yielded Iwmself unto Gylippus (having more 
confidence in him than in the Syracusans), ‘ to be 
for his own person at the discretion of him and the 
l^aceduBmonians, and no further slaughter to be made 
of the soldiers.’ Gylippus from thenceforth com- 

* The Syracusan heavy-armed infantry seems to have been 
of a very infeiiur description, and never to have encountered the 
Athenians with eflcct, except hen supported by their ca\alry. 
So the disciplined troops of Pcloponnc'-us, under CJyhppus alone, 
ventured to close with the enemy, while the Syracusans confined 
themsehes to harassing them from a distance with their missiles." 
— Arnold, 
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mended to^take prisoners. So the residne, except 
such as thty secreted* (which were many), they 
carried i^live into the city. They sent also to 
pur^fue* the 300, which had broken out from the 
camp in the nip;ht, and took them. That which 
was left toj^eftier of thi^ army to the public was not 
much ; but they that were conveyed away by stealth 
were very, many: and all Sicily was filled with 
them, because they were not taken as those with 
Demosthenes were, upon terms of capitulation. Be- 
sides, a ^reat part of these were slain; for the 
slaughter at this time was exceeding; gjreat, none 
g;reater in all the Sicilian wais^ They were also not a 
few that died in those other assaults in their march. 
Nevertheless many Jilso escaped, sometheii 4 )resently, 
and some by running; away after servitude, the ren- 
dezvous of whom was Catana f. 

“ The Syracusans and their confederates being come 
together, returned with their prisoner^, all they could 
get, and with the spoil, into the city. As for all 
the other prisoners of thcp Athenians and their con- 
federates, they put themselves into the quarries, as 
the safest custody. But Nicias and Demosthenes 
they killed against Gjlippus’s will. For Gylippus 
thought the victory would be very honourable, if, 
over atid above all his other success, he could carry 
home both the generals of the enemy to Lacedaemon. 
And it fell out that the one of them, Demosthenes, 
was their greatest enemy, for the things he had done 
in the island J, and at Pylus ; and the other, upon 
the same occasion, their greatest Irieiid. For Nicias 

That is, such as the taptors concealed, to make sla\es of 
them for their own private advijfitage. 

+ A minute account of the transactions of the siege, of the 
geography ot the neighbourhood of Syracuse, and the portion of 
country traversed by the Athenians, will be found at the end ot 
the third volume of Arnold's Thucydides. 

J Sphactena. 
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had earnestly laboured to have those piSspners which 
were taken in the island, to be set at Ijjperty by per- 
suading the Athenians to the peace. which 

cause the Lacedaemonians were inclined to love him ; 
and it was principally in confidence of that, that he 
surrendered himself to Gylip^pus. Bu*i certain Syra- 
cusans (as it is reported), some of them for fear (be- 
cause they had been tampering with him), lest being ex- 
amined upon this matter, he should disclose something 
to disturb their present enjoyment; and others (espe- 
cially the Corinthians) fearing he might ^et away by 
corruption of one or other (being wealthy), and work 
them some mischief a)Vesh, having persuaded their 
confederates to the same, killed him. For these, or 
for caus^^i near unttf these, was he put to death ; 
being the man that, of all the Grecians of ms tune, 
had least deserved to be brought to so great a degree 
of misery, on account of his regular observance and 
respect towardj^ the gods. 

“As for those in the quarries, the Syracusans 
handled them at first but^ uiigeritlv ; tor in this hol- 
low place, first tlie sun and sulfocating air (being 
without roof), annoyed them one way ; and on the 
other side, the nights coming upon that heat, autum- 
nal and cold, put them (by reason of the alteration) 
into strange (lisca‘>es. Especially because f«i* want 
of room they did all things in one and the same 
place, and the carcases of such as died of their 
wounds, or vicissitudes of weather, or the like, lay 
there in heaps. Also the smell was intolerable, be- 
sides tliat they were atilieted with hunger and thirst. 
For for eight months together they allowed them no 
moio but to e\ery man a cptyle^ of water by llie day, 
and two cotyles of ctirii : and wdiatsocver misery 
is probable that men in such a place may sutler, 
they suffered. Some seventy days they lived thus 
* A small measure about luilf a pint. 
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thronged. -Afterwards retainirifr the Athenians, and 
such Siciliays and Italians as were of the army with 
them, they sold the rest. IIow many were taken in 
all, it is hard to say exactly ; but they were seven 
thousand * at the fewest. And this, in iny opinion, 
was the g^reatfest action that happened in all this war, 
or at all, thaf we have neard of among- the Grecians, 
being to the victors most glorious, and most calami- 
tous to the vanquished. For being wliolly overcome 
in every kind, and receiving small loss in nothing, 
their army and fleet, and all that ever they had, pe- 
rished (as they used to say) with an urliversal destruc- 
tion. Few of man\ returnedvhomc. And tlius passed 
the business concerning Sicily,*' 

A pleasing anecdote, related by Plntarcji, relieves 
in part the fate of these unhappy men. Many Athe- 
nians, who fell into the hainls of private masters, 
found the means of ])rocuring kinder treatment by 
recitations of tlie masterpieces of Jiterature, with 
whicli the minds even of the poorest Athenians were 
nsnally stored; especially^the tragedies of Kuripides, 
the fiivourite dramatic ])0('t of the Sicilian Greeks. 
Many are said to have visited him on their return 
to Attica, to own tlieinselves indebted to him for 
liberty granted as a recompense for communicating 
what >hcy recollected of his works. This is strong 
testimony to the scarcity of manuscripts, and the con- 
sequent value of knowledge to its possessor. Tlie 
same cause enabled these captive thenians to pur- 
chase freedom, and the philosophers and sophists to 
reap such golden harvests from their lectures; litera- 
ture was entirely dependent upon oral eommiini- 
cation. ^ 

Forty thousand men, of wiiom a large proportion 
were veteran soldiers of* the second militarv power in 


!Vee men, that i^. 
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Greece, ought to have made a better defence. But 
they were dispirited, and commanded by a general 
unequal to the emergency. Nicias possessed many, 
admirable qualities; respect for the gods, honesty, 
})ersonal courage, and dignity of character when 
not confronted with an Atheivan assem'jj^ly ; and they 
shone perhaps more brightly in the concluding than in 
any other scene of his life ; but his courage was of the 
passive rather than the active sort, and he did not 
possess the power of rapid observation and decision 
which mark the accomplished general, and are most 
especially required to extricate an army from a false 
position. So far from/pursuing the plan laid down 
in his speech, the first day’s retreat (fid not exceed 
five milefr the next was less than three ; and when, 
after eight days of marching and fighting, the Athe- 
nian army surrendered, it was not twenty miles dis- 
tant from Syracuse. Want of promptitude in the 
first instance suffered the Syracusans to preoccupy 
the passes. Ifow far the obstacles which Nicias had 
then to surmount may justify his tardiness it is diffi- 
cult to say. Superior numbers and discipline in the 
hands of an able general might have done much to 
counterbalance the advantage of position. The 
Athenians were })laced in difficult circumstances; yet 
not so difficult as the 10,000 in Persia, oi^many 
others wlio have yet li\ed to laugh at their enemy. 

Jt is not fair to estimate the character of this expe- 
dition by its results, for no foresight could have 
anticipated that Athens, the mistress of the sea, 
woukl be so completely foiled on her own element, 
as that even the power of return should be denied to 
her defeated army. But v^dbout judging things by 
their events, a method which renders criticism of the 
T)ast comparati\ely easy, there are ample grounds to 
prove the impolicy of entering upon such a scheme 
of conquest at such a time. The Athenians were 
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already engined in a war fully commensurate with 
their str^ffth* and which their utmost exertions had 
been unaB^ to bring to a happy dose. Their wealth 
and power were derived chiefly from colonies and 
subject citie‘5, ©f which several were in open revolt, 
and all more*or less diiftiflected. Euboea itself, the 
most important, and from its situation the most easily 
controlled, of these dependencies, was so discon- 
tented, that to prevent its defection was the first care 
of the administration, as soon as news arrived of the 
Sicilian defeat. It was under these circumstances 
that they undertook a war, characterized by Thucy- 
dides as not much less than that against the Pelopon- 
nesians and having for its object the conquest f of 
an island about nine times as large as Attica, and 
inhabited not by a rude or effeminate population, but 
by rich and powerful cities of their own countrymen. 
The enterprise, hazardous in itself, Was rendered 
more so by the length of the voyage* according to 
the methods of navigation then in use, v^hich pre- 
vented succour being sent, f)r remedy applied to any 
sudden reverse ; and on this hazardous service, at 
this critical time, a body of troops was sent, not too 
large for its object, but far larger than the state could 
alFord to lose. That their destruction was believed 
to be a deathblow is evident from Thucydides. 
“ Every thing from every place grieved them, and 
fear and astonishment, the greatest that ever they 
were in, beset them round. For they were not only 
grievtd for the loss, which both every man in par- 
ticular and the whole city sustained, of so many men- 

Thucyd. vi. 1. • 

f And though it were thus great, yet the Athenians longed 
very much to send an army against it out of a desire to bring it 
all unto subjection (which was the true motive), but as having 
withal this fair pretext of aiding their kinsmen and new confede- 
rates.” vi. 6. • 
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at-arms, horsemen, and serviceable m'fen, the like 
whereof they saw was not left ; but seeing they had 
neither galleys enough in their haven, nor money in 
their treasury, nor able seamen* in their galleys, were 
even desperate at that present of tlvjir safety, and 
thought the enemy out of SiCily would come forthwith 
with their fleet into PinxMis (especially after vanqnish- 
of so great a navy), and that the enemy here would 
surely now, with double preparation in every kind, 
press them to the utmost both by sea and land, and 
be aided therein by their revolting confederatesf/’ 
Thanks to their own activity and to the supineness 
of their enemy, this loss did not immediately prove 
fatal ; but the result of the war would probably have 
been ver'y different, had the lives and treasure wasted 
in Sicily been devoted for their country in some 
better chosen cause. 

“ Nick, young Nick, the deacon used to say to me 
(his name wa.‘ Nicol as well as mine ; sae folk ca d 
us ill their daflin’, young Nick and auld Nick), Nick, 
said he, never pul your arm out further than you can 
easily draw it back again.’’ Baillie Jarvie’s maxim is 
as applicable to political affairs as to commercial, and 
good in both. He whose fortune is already desperate 
may stake all on one cast: for the prosperous and 
powerful to do so is madness. Had Napoleon’s am- 
bition not blinded him to this simple rule of caution 
he might have died on the imperial throne: he 
stretched his arm loo far when he marched to Mos- 
cow. No two persons could be more unlike than 
Napoleon and Nicias; and it is worth observing, that 
tempers diametwcally opjiosite led these two generals 
into the same error. Both tempted their fortune after 
tlie hour of success was past, and, when active mea- 
sures could no longer be pursued, remained in idleness, 
from mere want of resolution to confess a failure by 
^ — See ajiove. t Thucyd. viii. 1. 
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their action? : Nicias, for want of moral courage to 
face an unreasonable master, whose mortification was 
not likely to be anywise lessened by being reminded 
that the defeated general had always disapproved of 
his commission ; Napoleon, from his sensitive pride, 
which clung to any pi^tencc, however thin, which 
could conceal from liimself, if not from others, that 
the victor of a hundred battles was at length foilefi. 
The celebrated campaign of 1B12 bears indeed a 
nearer resemblance to the Sicilian than to the Scythian 
war, and on that account might better have been re- 
served for this place. But t\jere is one portion of it 
still unnoticed, which displays in their perfection 
those military qualities, the want of which proved 
fatal to Nicias and the Athenian army. * 

We allude to the remarkable skill, courage, and 
good fortune with which Marshal Ney extricated 
himself from circumstances, apparently as hopeless as 
any that men could be placed in. It has already 
been stated that the French army on quitting Smo- 
lensk was distributed into four divisions, which 
marched on diflerent daNs *'^. Ney commanded the 
last. The Russiar. army lay in strength between 
that city and Orcza, but their opposition was unde- 
cided, jnd the three first divisions forced their way 
past, though with severe losses. When he had only 
the rear guard to deal with, Kutusotf came to a reso- 
lution which, if adopted in the first instance, might 
have ended at once the campaign ami the reign of 
Napoleon, and took ]K)st across the road, so as to 
bar all passage, except such as should be cut through 
the centre of his army. On the second afternoon 
after he left Binoiensk, Ney came in view of the 
Russians. They consisted of 80,000 men, witli a 
powerful artillery. The two armies were posted on 
opposite sides of a deep ravine, which at this point 
• .See vol. i. p. 
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intersected the plain. KutusofF sent officer to 
summon Ney to surrender, stating the amount of 
his force, and offering permission to send one of his 
officers to verify his representations by inspection. 
While the envoy was still speaking, forty opened 
their fire upon the French. Ney exclaimed in anger, 
“ A marshal never surrenders; neither do men treat 
lyider fire. You are my prisoner.” Tlie artillery re- 
doubled their thunder; the hills, before cold and 
silent, resembled volcanoes in eruption, and then, 
said the French soldiers, enthusiastic in praise of 
their favourite leader, this man of fire seemed tq feel 
in his true element. 

His whole force consisted of only .^OOO men and 
six guns*. Opposed ‘‘were 80,000. well armed and 
well fed, and strong in cavalry and artillery. The 
French vanguard of 1 500 men passed along the road 
into the ravine, and dashed gallantly up the opposite 
side; but the front line of the Russians met them at 
the top, and at once shattered their feeble column. 
Ney rallied them, and cahsed them to be formed in 
reserve, while he led on in person the main body of 
.3000 rrfen. He made no speeches ; he advanced at 
their head, which is worth all the oratorical flourishes 
ill the world. Meanwhile 400 Illyrians had been 
detached to take .the enemy in flank. The impetu- 
osity of his charge broke and scattered the first 
opposing line, and without sto^j or hesitation he 
advanced upon the second; but ere they reached 
it, a tempest of cannon and mu'-ket-balls whistled 
through the column ; it staggered, broke, and re- 
treated. 

Convinced that it was idipossible to force his way, 
he returned to his former position on the other side 
of the ravine, drew up what remained of his troops, 
and awaited the attack. Russian inactivity (we can- 
not call it caution) saved him, as it had saved those who 
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went before.^ A single corps might have forced Ney^s 
position agaiyst the weak body who now defended 
it; but the enemy contented himself with maintaining 
a murderous cannonade, to which the six guns feebly 
replied. Still the soldiers, though falling thickly, re- 
mained constant at their po.sts, deriving comfort and 
confidence from tlie tranquillity of Iheir chief. 

At nightfall Ney gave orders to retreat towards 
Smolensk. All who heard it were struck with amazt- 
ment. The Emperor, and their comrades, and France, 
lay in front : he proposed to turn back into a country 
which they had too much reason to detest and fly. 
Eveti the aide-de-camp to wiiom the command was 
issued stood as if he could hardly believe his ears, 
until it was repeated in a bri^f and decided tone. 
They marched backwards for an hour, and then 
stopped ; and the Marshal, who had remained in the 
rear, rejoined them. Their situation may be thus 
summed up. Between them and the j^mperor lay an 
army, which they had tried in vain to force. Guides 
they had none: on the Ic/t the country was open, 
but there was little chance of turning unobserved the 
flank of an enemy, furnished with a numerous and 
active cavalry; besides that the time consumed in 
such an operation would have left little hope of ever 
rejoining the main body of the French. On the 
right the liberty of movement was curtailed by the 
Dnieper, which flowed in that direction ; its precise 
situation and the possibility of crossing it being un- 
known. Ney’s plan was already conceived. He de- 
scended into a ravine, and caused the snow to be 
cleared away until the course of a rivulet was ex- 
posed. This,” he said, must be one of the feeders 
of the Dnieper. It will conduct us to the river, and 
on the further bank of that river lies our safety.’^ 
They followed it as their guide, and about eight 
o^clock in the evening arrived upon the bank of the 
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Dnieper. Their joy was complete or^ seeing the 
river frozen over. Above and belo\v it wa^ still 
open, but just at the spot where they reached it a 
sharp bend in its course had stopped the floating ice, 
which the frost had connected into a continuous 
thouffh a sliffht hrido-e. An officer volunteered to 
try its strength. He reached the opposite bank, and 
returned. “ It would bear the men,” he said, “ and 
some few horses. liut a thaw was commencing, and 
there was no time to be lost.” 'J'he fatigue and difli- 
ciilty of a nocturnal march had scattered the troops, 
as well as the disorganized band ot stragglers which 
attended on them ; and Ney, though pressed to cross 
at once, resolved to give three hours’ time for rally- 
ing. This interval ,of repose, even at so critical a 
moment, he spent, wrapped in his cloak, in deep and 
placid sleep upon the river bank. 

Towards midnight they began to pass. Those 
who first trled^the ice warned their companions that 
it bent under them, and sunk so low that they were 
up to their knees in watpr. ’I’he deep, threatening 
sound ot cracks was heard on all sides, and those 
who still remained on the bank hesitated to trust 
themselves to so frail a support. Ney ordered them 
to pass one by one. Much precaution was necessary, 
for large chasms had opened, doubly eonc^’iled by 
the darkness of night, and by the general coveiing 
of water. Men hesitated, hut they were driven on 
by the impatient cries of those who rernaiiitd on the 
bank, still ignorant of the dangers of the passage, and 
goaded by the constant fear of the enemy’s approach. 

Tile carriages and cannon attendant on the army 
were of necessity left behind, with those of the 
wounded who were unable to make their way across. 
The chief of the hospital department tried the expe- 
riment of sending some waggon-loads of sick and 
wounded men across the ice. A scream of agony 
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was heard wlien they hSd reached the middle of the 
succl^eded by a deep silence. The ice had 
given way, ancl all perished, except one officer, se- 
verely wounded, who supported himself upon a sheet 
of ice, and crawling from one piece to another reached 
the bank. ^ 

Ney had now placed thS river between himself and 
the Russian army by a stroke ol promptitude and 
courage rarely equalled. But his siluation was far 
from enviable. He was in a desert of forests, with- 
out roads and without guides, two days’ march from 
Orcza, where he expected to meet Napoleon. As the 
troops advanced, the foremost||nen observed a beaten 
way ; but there was little comfort to be derived from 
this, for they distinguished the iii^rks of artillery and 
horses proceeding* in the same direction as themselves. 
Ney as usual took the lion’s counsel, and followed 
those menacing tracks to a village, which he sur- 
rounded and assaulted, in which there were 100 
Cossacks, who were roused from their sleep only to 
find themselves prisoners. ^Here the French found 
comforts of which they had known little since their 
departure from Moscow ; Ibod, clothes, comfortable 
(piarters, and rest. What a blessed relief to men, 
who within the lust twelve liours had been hopeless of 
escape ^^’oin death in battle, and then ex])osed to 
scarce less imminent danger of perishing in a half- 
liozen river ! 

From hence it was two da) s’ march to Orcza, 
where Ney arrived on November 20, his followers 
being reduced to 1500 men. He had baulked the 
Russian regular troops ; but he found Platoff and his 
cossacks upon the right bank of the Dnieper, and 
suffeied se\crely from tfteir marauding warfare. 
Napoleon had given him up for lost ; when he heard 
that he had rejoined the army he leaped for joy, as he 
exclaimed, “ Then I have saved iny eagles ! 1 have 
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200,000^000 in the Tuilleries : I would have given 
them all, rather th^u lose such a man*:’ ^ 

An anecdote of similar resolution and readiness, 
cdrious on account of the nature of the danger to be 
avoided, is told by the Florentine historians of the 
fourteenth century. At that time ^Italian -warfare 
wai^ chiefly carried on by tffred soldiers, men usually 
of profligate lives and broken fortunes, unfitted 
by the licence of a camp for peaceful industry, or 
driven to forsake it by the insecurity of property 
in those calamitous times, when he who sowed 
the seed had no assurance that he should reap 
the harvest. The loi?g wars between France and 
England under Edward III. swelled the numbers of 
these men to a fcapful extent ; and the reader who 
will consult Froissart concerning the state of France 
at this period, will there find a learful picture of the 
misrule and misery produced by men of this descrip- 
tion, who when there was no regular war to occupy 
their swords, formed themselves into troops, took 
possession by force or fr^aud of some castle or strong- 
hold, and lived by levying contributions on the pea- 
santry, and plundering all persons who came in their 
way. Such spirits readily flocked round the banner 
of any .soldier of repute who offered a price for their 
services ; nor were men of birth and rj^putation 
wanting to lead them into the foreign market, who 
readily overlooked the character of their followers in 
consideration of the wealth and consequence to be 
derived from their support. Among the most dis- 
tinguished, and also the most nonourable of this class, 
was an Englishman, named Sir John Hawkwood, 
long practised in the Italian wars, and at the time we 
speak of, in the service* of Florence. In the year 
1391, that city being at war with the Duke of Milan, 
planned a double invasion of his dominions. The 
* SeguP; Gourgaud, Napoleon in Russia. 
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Count d'Arpagnac, a French nobleman of mili- 
tary rjenowii^ was hired to invade Milan from the 
west, while on the east Hawkwood advanced from 
Vicenza, through Verona and Brescia. The two 
armies were intended to unite and lay siege to Milan; 
but the schenRj was deranged by the defeat and total 
destruction of the Count d’Armagnac, and ffawk- 
wood, who, before he heard that news, had advanced 
within fifteen miles of the city, on a sudden found 
himself in imminent danger. 

On looking at a map, the reader will observe that 
all the country between the Alps and Po is intersected 
by numerous rivers; which, i like those of Holland, 
for the most part flow at a higher level than the 
neighbouring plains, and are kept within their course 
by lofty dikes. Hawkwood had crossed the Adige, 
Mincio, and Oglio; and consequently when Jacopo 
del Verme, the Milanese general, marched against 
him at the head of a superior force ejated with vic- 
tory, his situation became very uncomfortable. To 
give battle was hazardoui-,, for a defeat with three 
large rivers in his rear would have been utter de- 
struction; and it was scarcely less dangerous to at- 
tempt to cross them, without having first gained some 
aihantages, and struck terror into the enemy. In 
this d>iemma he remained quiet for a time, retained 
his soldiers strictly within the camp, without regard- 
ing the insults and provocation^^ ol the enemy, until 
this apparent timidity led them into an imprudent 
bravado, which gave him an opportunity of attacking 
to advantage and routing them with considerable 
slaughter. 

lie judged rightly that this blow would keep his 
adversary quiet for a little while, and immediately 
broke up his camp and crossed the Oglio without 
hindeiance; the enemy following, but being too late, 
or too much cowed to molest him. He passed the 
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Mincio also, and was then in a plain, enclosed by the 
dikes of thePo, Mincio, and Adige, an^ lying below 
the level of those rivers. The last was still to be 
crossed ; and it presented greater difficulties than the 
Oglio and Mincio, both on account of the greater 
volume and velocity of its stream, antf because the 
enemy had pre-occupied and fortified its dikes. 
Hawkwood ^as encamped on a small eminence in 
the plain, — we may suppose rather at a loss how to 
prosecute his retreat, — when suddenly the whole of 
the low country was flooded. They had cut the dikes 
of the Adige, in hope of drowning or starving the 
invader into submission. The inundation gained 
ground every hour, and threatened the camp itself. 
As far as, the eye could reach all was water. Provi- 
sions began to fail ; and Del Verme, who with his 
troops shut up the only road to e'^cape, sent Hawk- 
wood the enigmatical present of a fox in a cage. The 
Englishman rereived the gift, and requested the mes- 
senger to carry back word that the fox seemed no- 
thing dismayed, and probably knew very well by 
what door he should get out of his cage. 

“ It is generally confessed/’ says Poggio, “ that 
no other captain, except Hawkwood, whose sayings 
and doings deserve to be commemorated among the 
subtleties of ancient generals and orators, couW have 
overcome the difficulties and dangers in which the 
Florentine army was now involved.’* It is not every 
one assuredly that would have nerve to adopt the 
measure which he adopted. In the middle of the 
night he abandoned his camp, trusting himself and 
his army boldly to the inundated plain, and shaped 
his course parallel to the, dikes of the Adige. He 
advanced all the next day, and part of the succeeding 
night, through water up to the horses* bellies ; his 
progress delayed by the deep mud, and by numerous 
trenches which intersected the flelds ; and which, 
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beneath the universal covering of water, could no 
longer be distinguished from the solid ground. In 
this manner he traversed all the valley of Verona; 
at length, opposite to Castel Baldo, he crossed the dry 
bed of the Adige, there exhausted of its waters, and 
found repose and re^eshment for his exhausted 
army within the Paduan frontier. The weaker 
horses, and a large part of the infantHI^, perished in 
this march by*&uf}bcation, fatigue, and cold ; some 
saved them«jelves by clinging to the horses* tails. 
But the bulk of the army was saved, and Jacopo del 
Verme took care not to tempt the waters by engag- 
ing te SO hazardous a pursdit*. 

♦ Sismondi) Hist, Rep. Ital. Poggio Bracciolini, Hibt. Florent. 
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Prow of an ancient vessel found at Genoa. 


Chapter VI 1. 

«. 

Sketch of the interval nhich elapsed between the defeati n Sicily, and the 
battle of Arginusai— Battle of Argirmsac — Piosecntion and death of the 
Athenian geneials— Massacre ot the Le Witts — flie Pelopon- 
nesian war. ‘ 

The catastrophe of the Sicilian army was heard at 
Athens vtith consternation. In that army, besides 
li^ht-arnied troops and slaves, 10,000 citizens were 
lost, the flower of the republic and its allied, or rather 
dependent states ; and the private sorrow from whiclj 
few houses were e:iempt,was increased by the alarming 
per[)lexity how such another force could be raised from 
the exhausted population, or such a fleet rebuilt from 
the exhausted treasury of the state. It was general 1} 
believed through Greece that the war would soon 
come to an end ; and if Sj)arta had been prepared to 
follow up with eiieigy the blow struck in Sicily, 
Athens probably would have fallen. But though the 
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project of wresting the dominion of the sea from her 
seemed no longer visionary, as it had seemed earlier in 
the war, in wWch case, deprived both of her territories 
at home and of her commerce and allies abroad, she 
must have yielded, the Lacedemonians at this critical 
juncture possessed no fleet, and the autumn and win- 
ter, which they spent in o»llecting one, were diligently 
employed by the Athenians in measures suited to the 
present emergency. Thus at the close of the nine- 
teenth year of the war, each party, says Thucydides, 
seemed as it were ]3reparing for the beginning of a 
war. But at this time a third party appeared in the 
contest. The king of Persia^had discovered that to 
supply the Greeks with the means of mutual destruc- 
tion, was much better yjolicy than uniting them against 
himself by measures of open hostility; and* Athens, 
from its restless spirit, as well as from the recollection 
of former injuries, was the object of especial dislike 
and fear to that monarchy. From* henceforward the 
uaiit of a public revenue, which had hiore than any 
thing cramped the exertions of Sparta, was obviated 
from the inexhaustible riches of Persia. 

The seven years which elapsed between the defeat 
in Sicily and the battle of Arginuba), are perhaps the 
busiest and most curious portion oft he war. Scarce 
two years passed before the hope of supplanting the 
LacedaBmonians in the favour of Tissaphernes, satrap 
of Lydia, and diverting to themselves the wealth 
which was animating their enemies, induced the once 
proud people of Athens to divest themselves of the 
sovereignty and establish an oligarchical government. 
After a short existence of four months this govern- 
ment was overthrown, and a new one established, in 
whi 9 h the supreme power^was vested in an assembly 
of 5000 citizens, of which all persons entitled to serve 
in the heavy-armed infantry were constituted mem- 
bers. “And now for the first time in my remein- 
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brance,’’ says Timcydides, “fhe Athenians appear 
to have possessed a government of unusual excel- 
lence ; for there was a moderate interrfiixture of the 
few and the many. And this, after so many misfor- 
tunes past, first made the city again to raj^e its 
head*.” Alcibiades, who had been a main promoter 
of this counter-revolution, »was now recalled, and 
under his able guidance a series of victories ensued 
which bade fair to raise the commonwealth to its 
former splendour. In the twenty-fourth year of the 
war, and tlie sixth from his banishment, he led home 
his victorious troops, and was received with extraor- 
dinary favour, being appointed commander-in-chief, 
with greater powers than had ever been intrusted to 
such an ofiicer. But the Athenians had not yet learnt 
steadiness. Within less than a year he was dis- 
missed, in consec|ueuce of an unimj)ortant defeat 
sustained by one of his subordinates, who, during his 
absence from the fleet, against exju’ess orders, had 
ventured a ba*itle; and command was given to a 
board uf ten generals, wdtli Coiion at their head. 

In the twenty-fifth year of the war, as Conon was 
passing Lesbos witli a lleet of seventy triremes, the 
Spartan general, Callicratidas, obtained an opfior- 
tunity of attacking him with far superior forces, 
compelled him to run tor the harbour of Mitylenc, 
took thirty of his ships, and formed the siege of that 
town by land and sea. When this unpleasant news 
reached Athens, every nerve was strained to effect 
their general’s deliverance. In thirty days, 110 
triremes were equipped and manned, though 20,000 
men are calculated to have been required for tlie pur- 
pose. All persons of military age, both slaves and 
freemen, were ])ressed into^ihe service ; many knights 
even, ^ho were legally exempted from this service, 
went on board. The fleet was increased by forty 
^ ♦ Tbucyd. viii. 97. 
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ships or more from different allies, and then sailed 
for Mitylene to delirer Conon. 

When CallWratidas heard that the Athenian fleet 
was at Samos, he left fifty ships, commanded by 
Eteonjcas, to maintain the siepje, and put to sea him- 
self with I20jk The Athenians spent that nig^ht at 
Artyinusae, a cluster of inlands between the southern 
promontory of Leshos and the mainland. In the 
morning; both parties put to sea : cip;ht of the ten 
Athenian generals were on board the fleet. 

Xenophon tells us that the superiority in sailing, 
or rather rowing, which had enabled the Athenians 
at the commencement of t\^e war to gain such 
distinguished successes under the command of 
Phormion and others was now reversed : ami that 
from the greater swiftness of their ships, tfie Lace- 
daemonians were more likely to profit by the rapid 
evolutions, in which the naval science of that time 
was shown ; especially that called the diecjdus, 
which seems to have consisted in dashing through 
the enemies’ line, avoiding^ the direct shock of his 
beak, but sweeping away fiis oars if possible by an 
oblique attack. To guard against this danger the 
Athenians adopted tlie following disposition ot their 
fleet : in either wing were tour squadrons, each of 
fifteen ships, and each commanded by one of the 
generals, eight of whom were on boaid the fleet, 
drawn up in a double line. The left of the centre 
uas held by ten Samian ships; then came ten Athe- 
nian ships, each containing a miliiary otlicer of 
rank, called taxiarch, wliicli seems to correspond in 
grade most closely to the rank of colonel ; next to 
them, each in his own ship, three navarchs or admi- 
rals,^ two of whom, Thr^jbulus and Thera mencs, 
are names well known in the history of th^ time, 
and the tew allied ships, which were not elsewhere 
stationed. All these were in single line. We have 
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« here a good illustration of the close con- 
gj nection between the military and naval 
I service, an4 may infer tharbfficers of dis- 
< tinction in the one were not expected to 
serve in inferior situations in the, other. 
The distribution of the fltyjt will be more 
I readily undersiwod from the annexed 
^ diagram : — 

The Lacedaemonian fleet was formed 
in a single line. 

Hermon of Megara, the pilot, or mas- 
ter rather of Callicratidas’s ship, observed 
that the i\theiiians were much ‘the most 
numerous, and said that it would be well 
to retreat. Callicratidas answered, that 
Sparta would not be worse inhabited if 
he were dead, but it was shameful to run 
away. The battle lasted long : but when 
Callicratidas, who led the Spartan right 
w^ng, was thrown overboard by the shock 
of his own trireme against another, and 
the .^thenian right wing gaiped the ad- 
vantage ovej their opponents, the Spartan 
fleet betook itself to flight, with the loss of 
seventy ships or upwards. The victors 
returned to their station at Arginusie, their 
number diminished only by twenty-five 
^ ships, but nearly all the crews of these 
I had ])erished. 

“ A double duty now claimed their at- 
teiition : the one fo save those of their 
countrymen who still clung to life upon 
the floating wreck, the other to relieve 
i Conon and cfnnplete the destruction of 
E the Peloponnesian fleet, by surprising the 
squadron left to maintain the siege of 
Mitylene. We can detect no error in 
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the course adopted, which was to leave forty- six 
ships to coll«<;t the wrecks and sail direct for 
Mitylene with the others. For some unexplained 
reason, however, none of the eight generals rcMiiained 
to superintend t^e former service, which was intrusted 
to Theramenes and Tliras^bulus. But a violent storm 
came on, and confined both divisions of the fleet at 
Argiiiusae; while Eteonicus, to whom a liglil vessel 
had conveyed the news of his commander’s defeat, 
seized the interval tor escape thus granted to him with 
much readiness. Fearful of attack irom Conon, now 
nearly equal to him in nu\al force, if he manifested 
tlie necessity of retreat, he bade the vessel which 
conveNed the news put back to sea without commu- 
nicating it to any but himself’ and then* return 
crowned and decked with the symbols of victory, 
and shouting that Callicratidas had gotten the victory 
of the Athenians, He then offered the usual thanks- 
offering for good news, and that very night broke up 
the siege and departed. The Athenians seem to have 
been deficient in activity, foi* their first information 
of this was derived from the arrival of C’onon at 
Argiiiusa*, as they were propdring to leave it. They 
then sailed to C’hios, wliither the Peloponnesians had 
repaired; and having done nothing, returned to their 
usual station at Samos. 

How it happened that so powerful a fleet, under 
able commanders, not only did, but ap])arently 
attempted nothing, in jirosecution of so signal a 
success, is left entirely unexplained ; and we might 
almost suspect from the meagre statement of f’acts^ 
without explanation or comment, that Xenophon 
knew more of the matter than for some reason or 
other he chose to tell. The Athenians, lie continues, 
displaced their ten generals, excepting Conon: but 
the cause of their dissatisfaction is not stated. Six 
of the eight who had been in the battle returned home 
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at once. On their return, Erasinides wa$ imme- 
diately accused by Archidemus, \^o was at that 
time the popular leader, of embezzlins^ public pro- 
perty and of misconduct in his command. He 
was committed to prison. Subsequently the other 
five were also committed t^ answer fo the people for 
their conduct; and at the first assembly several per- 
sons, with Theramenes at their head, came ibrward 
to assert that the gfenerals ought to be brought to 
trial for not saving their shipwrecked countrymen. 
The accused made short answer (for they were not 
allowed to speak at length, as they had a right to do), 
stating all that had ^passed ; how they had resolved 
themselves to follow up their advantage, leaving 
Theranenes and Thrasybulus, men of military rank 
and confessed ability, to perform the other service. 
“ These, if any,*' they said, are the persons to 
blame ; yet though they accuse us, we will^ot bring 
a false charge against them, of neglecting what the 
violence of the storm rendered it impossible to do*.** 
And these statements they brought fbrward witnesses 
to prove. 

This short defence nfade a considerable impression, 
and many persons offered to become sureties for 
the accused. But the evening had now closed in, 
and it was said to be too dark to distinguish the 
show of hands. The matter was therefore adjourned 
to the next assembly, and it was voted that in the 
mean time the council should determine in what 
manner the generals should be tried, — a precaution 
which shows that they were not meant to have fair 
play, since the form of trial was as distinctly settled 
in Athens as in England ; but it gave the accused 
full opportunity for making his defence, and therefore 
did not suit the purpose of the prosecutors. In the 
mean time came on the festival called Apaturia, 
XeiMphoD. Heilenica, lib. i. c. 7. 
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at whidi members of the same family and the same 
tribe met in social intercourse ; and Theramenes took 
advantage of the kindly feelings excited upon the 
occasion to raise a prejudice against his intended 
victims, by sending about the city men dressed in 
black with their heads shaven, in the characters of 
relations of those who had been lost at Arginusse. 

At the next general assembly Callixenus explained 
the scheme of trial recommended by the council. 
“ The people,” he said, “ had already heard the 
charge and the answer to it (an answer, be it remem- 
bered, which had been limited to a few words), and 
might therefore proceed at onc6 to vote. Two vases 
therefore would be set apart to each tribe, and those 
who thought the generals culpably for not savjng the 
wrecked crews, would cast their ball into the one, 
those w^ did not think them culpable into the other. 
If the nrajority were of the former opinion, the punish- 
ment would be death and confiscation ^f property.^’ 
At this period a man came forward with a story that 
he had saved his own life on^’a flour-barrel, and that 
his dying comrades charged him, if he liiinself 
escaped, to tell the Athenian^ that the generals had 
abandoned those citizens who had so well served their 
country. Euryptolemus, a name which occurs in his- 
tory only on this occasion, made a stand in favour of 
the accused, and threatened to prosecute Callixenus 
lor submitting an illegal proposition to the assembly, 
and a part concurred with him ; but the majority cried, 
that it was a fine thing if any one should say that the 
people might not do as it liked : and Ljciscus pro- 
posed, that all who interfered with the proceedings of 
the assembly should be inch\ded in the same vote with 
the generals. Euryptolemus therefore was compelled 
to let things take their course. Still the presidents 
of the assembly refused to propose an illegal ques- 
tion; but they were frightened and overborne by 
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clamour, except the celebrated Socrates, who steadily 
refused to act contrary to law. Eur^^tolemus made 
another attempt to procure the generals leave to 
plead their own cause, by moving^ an amendment to 
the proposition of Callixenus ; but he failed ; the 
scheme of the council was ag^reed to, and by a 
majority of votes sentence of death was passed upon 
the eig^ht generals present at Arginusa*. Those six 
who had been unlucky enough to return to Athens, 
were forthwith executed. 

Not long after, Xetiophon adds, the Athenians 
repented ol what they had done, and voted thatth;se 
who had deceived tlifc people should be prosecuted, 
and find sureties lor their appearance. Other civil 
contest? arose, which gave them an opportunity of 
escape. Callixenus, at a later period, returned to 
Athens ; lived for a time the object of hate to all, 
and died of hunger in a time of famine"*^. ^ 

The Gerruans, by the report ot Tacitus, held 
solemn and deep drinking bouts tor the consideration 
of all important business, upon the old maxim that 
in wine there is no deceit; but they took care to re- 
consider their decision the next morning. Some 
court of temperate review would have preserved the 
Athenians from many heinous crimes, into which 
they were led by a temper unusually excita^jle, and 
when ruled by prejudice and passion, less fitted to 
judge wisely and equitably than the ])hle'’matic tem- 
per of the Germans, even under the influence of 
Strong drink. With Therameiies and the accusers 
this was plainly a party measure, undertaken in total 
recklessness of right or wrong. In these corrupt 
motives the people could ihave no share ; on the con- 
trary, they seem to have been acted on at first by a 
right feeling of iudigiiation at the alleged abandon- 
ment of meritorious citizens. 1'heir fault lay in the 
* Xenoph. Hellen. lib. i. cap. 6, 7. 
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readiness with which they discarded s^ratitude to en- 
tertain Suspiojon ; in the blind fury w^ith which, over- 
leaping all law in jealously asserting the.people’s om- 
nipotence, they Ibllowed a mere impulse, a delusion, 
which the least exercise of judicial calmness would 
have dispelled. It is t^ue that, when the reign of 
passion was over, and they returned to their senses, 
they rendered such amends for their precipitance as 
were then in their power. But such tardy repentance 
could neither repair nor e\]Mate the wrong committed ; 
and Athenian repentance generally came too late. 
Prompt ill action, both from temper and from the forms 
ol the state, which required ho revision of a decree of 
the people, no assent from any concurring authority, 
performance followed c'ose upon resolve^ Of the 
many cruel edicts, repented or imrepented, uttered by 
the Athenian people, the revocation of the decree 
against the Mityleiiieaiis, by which all male citizens 
were condemned to death, is the only one where re- , 
peiitance came in lime. It seems a fitting judgment 
that tile signal victor) of Afginus® was the last gained 
during the war; and that in the next year it was fol- 
lowed by the still more signal defeat at ^Egospo- 
tami, vvliicli laid Athens prostrate at the feet of lier 
haughty rival. 

Notr strictly analogous to the priisecntioii of the 
generals, but a still more memorable exam])le of the 
cruelty and ingratitude to which party spirit can 
rouse even a phlegmatic people like the Dutch, the 
very autijiodes of the Athenians in temper, is the 
murder of the brothers De Witt. Both illustrious, 
though not ecjiially so, to the elder Ifollaiid owes 
deeper obligations thaji ^o any other of her citizens, 
except those great captains who burst the Spanish 
yoke. These obligations, and De Witt’s high qua- 
lities, are best described by a writer qualified to do 
justice to the subject by the affeclioii of a friend, as 

VOL. II. • u 
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well as the penetration of a statesman — Sir William 
Temple. # 

“ The chief direction of the affairs of Holland had, 
for eir^hteen years, been constantly in the hands of 
their Pensionary De Witt, a minister qf* the greatest 
authority and sufficiency, the/greatest application and 
industry, ever known in their state. In the course 
of his ministry, he and his party had reduced, not 
only all the civil charges of the government in this 
province, but in a manner all the military commands 
of the army, out of the hands of persons affectionate 
to the Prince of Orange, into those esteemed more 
sure and fast to the interests of their more popular 
state. And all this had been attended for so long a 
course of years witff the perpetual success of their 
affairs, by the growth of their trade, power, and 
riches at home, and the consideration of their neigh- 
bours abroad ; )et the general humour of kindness 
in the people to their own form of government under 
the Princes of Orange, ^tcw up with the age and 
virtues of the young Prince, so as to raise the pros- 
pect of some una\oidable revolutions among them, 
for several years before it ariived. And we have 
seen it grow to that height in this present }ear, upon 
the Prince’s coming to the two-und-twentieth year of 
his age (the time -assigned him by their constitution 
for entering upon the public charges of their milice), 
that though it had found them in jjcace, it must have 
occasioned sonic violent sedition in their state; but 
meeting with the conjuncture ox a foreign invasion, 
it broke out into so furious a rage of the people, and 
such general tumults through the whole country, as 
ended in the blood of theL' chief ministers; in the 
displacing all that were suspected to he of their party 
throughout the government; in the full restitution of 
the Prince’s authority, to the highest point any of his 
ancestors had ever enjoyed ; but withal in such a dis- 
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traction of their councils and their actions, as made 
way for the ej^sy successes of the French invasion ; 
for the loss of alnrtost five of their provinces in two 
months time, and for the general presages of utter 
ruin to their state*.” } 

At the early age of twenty-eight, the firmness and 
talents displayed by John De Witt in public life 
had raised him to tiie chief inagistriicy of the United 
provinces, at a difTicult period, when they were en- 
gaged in war with Piiigland, then under the vigorous 
direction of Cromwell. That honoural)le station De 
Witt held for twenty years, during which that severe 
war between England and Ilollaiul broke out, which 
was terminated, much to the glory of the latter coun- 
try, by the expedition up the Midway, aiKWhe burn- 
ing ot the English fleet at Sheerness. Of this bold 
attcni])t lie was himself the adviser. llej)uhlican by 
birth, (I'or his lather had been imprisoned in conse- 
quence of Ills steady opposition ta the house of 
Orange,) tlic whole bent of his policy was to frustrate 
the attempts of the Orai^ge part), who wished to 
ndnslate the }oung Ihince, afterw^ards William III. of 
England, in the power and dignities j)ossessed of 
old times b> his family ; and as the interests of Wil- 
liam were espoused by Charles II. of England, De 
Witt \fas induced to seek a counterpoise by cultivat- 
ing the friendship of F ranee. In consequence of 
this predilection the war of 16()5 broke out, which, 
after a series ol' severely eontested battles, was termi- 
nated by llie expedition above mentioned. 

De Wilt's steady resistance to the elevation of the 
house of Orange of course procured for him the sin- 
cere hatred of the Oranir^ purty, who were powerful 
enough, at different ])eriods, to embarrass his go- 
vernment; still for fifteen }cars he held his high 
office of Grand Pensionary of Holland, and at the 
• Temple, Essay on the Origin and Nature of Go\ernmenl. 

u 2 
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end of that time was re-elected for a further term of 
five years. But in the last year, in the French 

and Eng^lish united to declare war against Holland ; 
a powerful army invaded the United Provinces, and 
William, upon whom the chief military command was 
conferred, was utterly unable to make ‘head against 
them, A loud outcry was now raised against all 
who had ever shown any disposition to support 
French politics, and De Witt, above all others, be- 
came the object of popular hatred. One night he 
was attacked and severely wounded by a party of as- 
sassins, a danger to which the simplicity of his habits, 
well befitting the chief riiagistrate of a republic, gave 
free access. For “ his habit was grave, plain, and 
popular; his table whed only served turn lor his family, 
or a friend ; his train was only one man, who per- 
formed all the menial service of liis house at home, 
and upon his visits of ceremony, putting on a plain 
livery cloak, attended his coach abroad ; for upon 
other occasions he was seen usually in the streets on 
foot and alone, like the commonest burgher of the 
town. Nor was this manner of life alfecled, but was 
the general fashion and mode among all the magis- 
trates of the state 

While Ue Witt was kept at home by his wounds, 
the people of Holland demanded universally the 
repeal of the perpetual edict, as it was called, by 
which the ] Vince of Orange was for ever excluded 
from the stadtholdershipof that province ; and it was 
accordingly repealed. C’orrieliiis De Witt, the brother 
of John, a man distinguished both in the naval and 
civil service of his country, wds with dilTicnlty induced 
to sign the revocation of the edict. When told that 
an armed crowd surrounded his house, threatening 
his life, if he did not consent to the rej)eal, “ So n]any 
bullets,” he said, “ passed over my head in tlie late 

* Temple, Observations on the United Provinces, chap. ii. 
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enn^agement, that I have no fear left, and I would 
rather wait ftjjf another than sign this paper.’* Shortly 
after, this brave and manly soldier was charged with 
being concerned in a plot to murder the Prince of 
Orange. The informer and only witness, Tichelaer, 
was a person of infamous character; yet on such 
evidence as this Cornelius De Witt was thrown into 
prison at the Hague, and cruelly tortured to extort 
confession of a plot, the very existence of which, 
without such a forced confession, could not be esta- 
blished. lie bore the trial with unshaken constancy, 
protesting that if they cut him to pieces, they should 
not make him confess a thihg which he had never 
even thought of. It is said that under the hands of 
tlie executioner he repeated the celebratetJ lines of 
Horace: — 

Justum ettenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor pravajubentium, 

Non vultus instantis tyranni,* 

Mcntc quatit solida, &c. 

• 

Finding it impossible to extort a confession, the 
court belore which he was tried proceeded to pass 
sentence to the following cflect : “ The Court of 

Holland, having examined the documents presented 
to it the jnililic ])rosccutor, the exaininations and 
cross-examinations of the prisoner, and his defence, 
and having examined all that can throw light on this 
mutter, declares the prisoner strijjped of all his otfices 
and dignities, banishes him from the provinces of 
IJollaiid and West Friesland, without leave ever to 
return on pain of a severer punishment, and orders 
liim to pay the costs of the prosecution*.” 

From the technical fo^'m in which this document 
is given in the original, and the signatures appended 

* Histoirc do la Vie ct de la Mort des deux illustres Freres, 
Corneille et Jean De Wut. Liv. ii. c. 1 1. 
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to it, it appears to be a literal copy of the sentence as 
delivered by the court. We may observe, therefore, 
that neither the nature of the charge against De Witt, 
nor the extent to which it was proved against him, 
are specified. This is strong evidence of an intent 
to oppress him to the utmoj^t. Where all is honest, 
men do not seek to hide the grounds of their decrees. 
The sentence is every way unjustifiable : if De Witt 
was guilty, he deserved death, and there can be no 
doubt but that, could a convict ion have been procured, 
the extreme punishment would liave been inflicled ; 
if not, he was entitled to a free acquittal. To inllict 
infamy and bani'«hment for a susj)ected crime, even 
granting too charitable a supposition, that suspicion 
was ente;:tained, wa.. to graft the worst prerogative 
of tyranny upon republican iiislitutions. Yet un-^ 
justifiable as the sentence was, its leniency gave great 
oftence to the people, who were devoted at this 
period to the House of Orange, and possessed with a 
full belief of Cornelius De Witt’s guilt. 

John De Witt meanwhile liad recovered from his 
wounds, and finding that in the IhtMi state of public 
feeling, his continuance at the head of allairs was 
alike undesirable for himself and iiiipleasing to the 
country, he resigned his office. When his brother 
was sentenced to exile, he went himself to v'eceive 
him on his delivery from prison, and jirobably to do 
him more honour and testify his own sense of the 
malice of the charge, and the un worthiness of the 
treatment wdiich he had received, repaired to the 
Hague in his coach and four, a state which, as we 
have said, he was not used to affect. This bravado, 
though natural, was against^ the advice of his fiiends, 
and not consistent with the usual temper of the man ; 
and it jiroved even more unfortunate than ill judged. 
The people, collected by the unusual spectacle, began 
to murmur at the presumption of one suspected trai- 
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tor coming in state to insult the laws, and triumph in 
the escape of a traitor brother from a deserved death. 
Dq Witt went^ to the prison to receive his brother 
and convey him to his own house ; but Cornelius, 
with his customary high spirit, replied that having 
sufTered so mmch, being innocent, he would not leave 
the prison like a culprit^ but rather remain and ap- 
peal from the sentence. John De Witt endeavoured 
to shake his resolution, but without etfect. 

Meanwhile Tichelaer, the informer, at the insti- 
gation, as "we are led to believe, of some more 
powerful persons whose names are studioiibly con- 
cealed, was busily employed, in stirring up the popu- 
lace to riot. Apprehending some disturbance, the 
states of Holland and West Friesland, which at 
the time were sitting at the liague, reqiihsted the 
Prince of Orange to repair thither with a military 
force. Meanwhile the tumult spread from the lowest 
people to the burghers, and a furious mob collected 
round the gates of the prison in which the brothers 
were still remaining. The, military force which had 
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been sent for did not arrive, and that which was in 
the city was diawn off by the orders of some unnamed 
person. Actuated by fear, or some wolse motive, the 
gaoler opened the gates, a few of the ringleaders 
burst in, the brothers were dragged with violence from 
their chamber, and brutally massacred as soon as 
they reached the street. abstain from giving the 
details of the murder, still more from relating the un- 
equalled atrocities which were perpetrated upon the 
corpses. But they were drasroed to the gibbet, muti- 
lated, and publicly suspended naked by the feet with 
the heads downward; and the mangled limbs of these 
upright and patriotic men were ofl[*eied for sale, and 
bought at prices of fifteen, twenty, and thirty sols. 

According to one ^tory, the gaoler induced John 
De Witt fo visit his brother by a false message, and 
being in the prison he w is not allowed to quit it. A 
similar message was sent to their father, but being 
absent from home he escaped the snare. The gaoler, 
it is said, acted under the orders of a “ person of such 
quality, that he was obliged to obey.’* In this ac- 
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count, as well as in that which we have above fol- 
lowed, there is an evident wish to throw the blame 
of the murder on the Prince of Oraiig:e, or at least 
on the leaders of his party It is asserted, however, 
that he never spoke of it without the greatest horror. 
Charges of %uch magnitude should not be lightly 
made ; nor is there ar^ evidence to fix guilt upon 
that distinguished monarch. But that there was 
culpable neglect, if not wilful connivance, seems cer- 
tain ; and the proceedings of the court which sentenced 
Cornelius, show that the agents of government were 
nowise squeamish, whatever was the conduct of their 
chief. Nor did William’s subsequent conduct betray 
much concern either for the interests of justice, or of 
his own reputation ; for though the states of Hol- 
land voted the murder “ detestable in their eyes, and 
the eyes of all the world,’’ and requested the stadt- 
holder to take proper measures to avenge it, none of 
the murderers were ever brought to justice. The 
flimsy pretext for this neglect was, tliat it would be 
dangerous to inquire into ?! deed in which the princi- 
pal buighers of the Hague were concerned*. 

After De Witt’s death all his papers were sub- 
mitted to the most rigorous examination in hope of 
discovering something which should confirm the 
popul^y: notion of his being traitorously in league 
with France. One of the persons appointed to per- 
form this service being asked what had been found in 
De Witt’s papers, replied, “ What could we have 
found? — nothing but probity f.” 

We cannot better conclude than with the reflections 
of the greatest of modern orators upon this event. 
“ The catastrophe of De Witt, the wisest, best, and 
most truly patriotic minister that ever appeared upon 

* Histoiie de la Vie et de la Mort des deux illustres Freres, 
Corneille et Jean De Witt. 

t General biography, 
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the public staii^e, as it was an act of the most crying 
injustice and ingratitude, so likewise it is the most 
completely disenconraging example thatbnstory affords 
to the lovers of liberty. If Aristides was banished, 
he was also recalled. If Dion was repaid for his 
service to the Syracusans by ingratitude, that ingra- 
titude was more than once lepentcd of. If Sidney 
and Russell died upon the scaffold, they had not the 
cruel mortification of falling by the hands of the peo- 
ple; ample justice was done to their memory, and 
the very sound of their names is still animating to 
every Englishman attached to their glorious cause. 
But with De Witt fell also his cause and his party; 
and although a name so respected by all who 
revere virtue and wisdom when employed in their 
noblest sphere, the political service of the public, yet 
I do not know that even to this day any public 
honours have been paid by them to his memory 

The conclusion and the result of the PcloponneMan 
war may here be given pi a very few words. The 
battle of Arginusip was fought r. v, 406, in the 
autumn. It seemed to restore the sovereignty of the 
sea to Athens, and to replace her in that command- 
ing position which had been lost in consequence of 
the unfortunate expedition to Sicily. So sgverely 
was the defeat felt at Sparta, that the Lacedaemonians 
again made overtures for peace, winch were rejected 
through the instrumentality ot* Cleophon, a popular 
leader of the day f, as formerly similar overtures had 
been rejected by the influence of Cleon, But the 
government of Athens, though elated by success, does 
not appear to have been such as to render a conti- 
nuance of it probable, as lar as wc can judge from 

* Fox, History of .1 inics II. p. 29. 

I (’Union, Fast, llcllen. For a notice of this worthy, see th« 
Fro<rfs of Austopliaiies, v. 077, ed., Bekkcr. 
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the scanty records which exist of this period. The 
rapid and violent changes which had taken place, 
and such ac^s as the execution of the generals who 
commanded at Argiiiusae, were of a nature to destroy 
all concord and all feeling of confidence ; and the 
administration again resorted to the inefficient course 
of appointing a board* of generals to command the 
fleet. Of the six who composed it, Conon alone is 
known to us, except in reference to this transaction. 
The Lacedaemonian fleet in the Asiatic seas was now 
under the able guidance of Lysauder ; and by his 
good management, and in consequence of the cul- 
pable negligence of the .Athenian generals, the 
Athenian fleet of 180 triremes was surprised while 
lying in the Hellespont at ylilgospotami, and cap- 
tured, with the sole exception oi' nine shi^s belong- 
ing to the division of Conon, who escaped in con- 
sequence of being more on his guard, “ After this 
Lysauder, calling a meeting of the confederates, 
proposed for their consideration thd question, what 
was to be done with tlje prisoners. Then many 
accusations were brought against the Athenians, both 
for what they had already done amiss, and for what 
they had decreed to do if they got the victory ; that 
they would cut off' ihe right hand of every man taken 
alive^ and that, having ca])tured two triremes, one 
of Corinth and one of Andros, they had thrown over- 
board the crews of them. And it was Philocles (one 
of the Athenian generals) who put to death these 
men. And many other things were said, and it was 
resolved to put to death as many of the prisoners as 
were Athenians, except Adeimantus (another of the 
generals), who in the assembly had alone opposed the 
vote for cutting off the fiands. And he, indeed, was 
accused by some of having betrayed the fleet. And 
Lysauder, having first questioned Philocles how that 
man ought to be treated wlio had thrown overboard 
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the Corinthians and Andrians, thus beinp; the first to 
ilhiise Greeks ncrainst national law, sle>j/^ him*.” 

The number of those who thus perished, according 
to Plutarch f, was 3,000 : a wholesale destruction, in 
cold blood, from which the mind revolts. It admits 
of no palliation from the alleged pretext^of the viola- 
tion of international law; for it is hard to say which 
party commenced that system of military execution, 
which forms the especial stigma of this portion of 
Greek history, and it is at least certain that in this 
stage of the contest neither belligerent could have a 
right to upbraid the other with aggravating the evils 
of war by unnecessary cruelty. The defeat of iEgos* 
potami was conclusive. Conon, not daring to appear 
in Athens after the example of Arginusae, and aware 
probably that farther resistance was hopeless, bent 
his course to Cyprus, despatching the sacred ship 
Paralus to carry news of the defeat to Athens. It 
arrived by night, and the calamity being announced, 
the wailing passed from Peirajus to the city, along 
the long walls, from one person to another ; so that 
in this night no one slept, not only through grief for 
the dead, but far more because the living expected to 
meet the same treatment as they had given to the 
Melians, a colony of Laccda?moii, after having be- 
sieged and taken their city, and to the citizen's of 
Histioea, and Scione, and Torone, and iligina, and to 
many other of the Greeks. And the next day a 
meeting was held, at which it was resolved to block 
up all the harbours save one, and to put the walls 
into good condition, and set guards, and to prepare 
the city in all respects for a siege 
These were the eiforts of despair. Certain of suc- 

^ — slew him \iiih his own hand, it should seem; a 
pleasant office for the conimander-in-chief of a civilized nation, 
Xenoph. Hellen. ii.e. 1, 

t Life of Lysauder. .t Xen. Hellen. ii. c. 2. 
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cess, since there was how no enemy to raise the siege, 
or to etlect a diversion, (he Lacedaemonians blockaded 
Athens by land and sea, and in a few months the 
spirit of the people was so subdued by famine that 
they surrendered on humiliating terms, shortly after 
the expiratioh of the twenty-seventh year of the war. 
The walls of the city wiere destroyed ; her ships of 
war, with the exception of twelve, were given up ; it 
was covenanted to follow the guidance of Lacedujmon 
as subordinate allies ; and, under the superintendence 
of the LacedaBmonian army, the democracy, the pride 
of the Athenians, was exchanged for the short-lived 
form of government know4 in Greek history by the 
name of the Tyranny of the Thirty. This state of 
subjection did not last long, but the history of the 
circumstances under which it was shaken olf belongs 
not to our present subject. The epoch at which we 
have now arrived is a great crisis in the history of 
Greece : another volume might, at some future time, 
be devoted to illustrating the most refnarkable events 
which occurred between ^this period and the final 
extinction of Greek independence. 
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Chapter VJII. 



BuNt of Sot f/itos. 

History and rh'inrter of Socrates — At count of his death — Prosecution of 
John IIuss and Jtioine of Pia^ue — Attempt to letstahlish pielicym 
Scotland — Blown — Guthi.e — Reformation in England — Accaiint\tf Row- 
land Tajloi. 

By strictly ad herinp^ to our intention of bringing down 
Greek history to the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
we should exclude from this volume an event which 
in all ages has commanded an unusual sympathy, the 
execution of the philosopher Socrates on the false 
charge of blaspheming the r^^ognized divinities, and 
corrupting the young citizens of his country. But as 
the life and actions of this remarkable man belong 
almost entirely to the period included in this volume, 
though his death did not occur until the year b. c. 
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399, five years after ^he capture of Athens, it seems 
proper to p^ive some account of him here. 

Socrates wife the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, 
and himself gained a livelihood by working* at his 
father’s profession. But he devoted himself at au 
early ajre to^ the study of philosophy, and by the 
extreme simplicity and^ frugality of his habits was 
enabled to pji\e up a \ery large portion of his time to 
that pursuit. In youth he diligently sought in- 
struction, as far as his means permitted, from the 
best teachers of those branches of education which 
were in repute. How soon he gained notoriety as a 
juiblic teacher himself, isF not determined; but he 
must have been known befofe the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, in which he is a leading character, was acted, 
B. c. 423. Ilis conduct, however, was ^er^ different 
from that of the [professed teachers for pay, who, at the 
time of which we speak, were numerous, and if suc- 
cessful, wealthy and iulluential. He gave no regular 
lectures in stated })eriods and places,, he required no 
money from those who attended upon him, and indeed 
accepted no reward, eithei'froin those who heard liiin 
in ])ublic, or those witJi whom he familiarly associated: 
])ri\ate instruction, as a paid teacher, he refused to 
give, though his conversation was habitually directed 
to the objects of his public teaching. According to 
Kenofrhon^', he was always in public ; in the morning 
he was found in free juen ted walks, or in the ^ym- 
or places of public exercise ; he visited the 
agora, whenever it was likely to be fullest ; he was 
seen in thfe evening, wherever he was likely to meet 
with the greatest number of persons. Instead of 
saving that he gave no regular lectures, it would be 
more correct to say thntphe never lectured at all ; his 
usual course was to entrap the person upon whom he 
clufse to exercise his dialectic powers, into a conver- 
sation, in its outset probably of tiie most common- 
* Memorabilia, book i. chap, 1, p. 10. 
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place and unalarming descriplion, and then, by a 
series of skilfully contrived questions, to lead him, 
if a pretender to knowledge, to expose' his presump- 
tion, and ignorance of what he professed to know ; 
or he would take a person confessedly ignorant of 
the things to be discussed, and lead him* step by step 
in a succession of questions, ^intil he obtained out of 
the respondents mouth the result at which he, the 
interrogator, wished to arrive. 

It would be out of place to enter here upon tlie 
discussion of the abstruse question, how far and in 
what respects Socrates ought to be considered as the 
founder of a new school pf philosophy Indeed to 
ascertain exactly what he did teach, is not now pos- 
sible. Our knowledge of him is derived almost ex- 
clusively from two ofliis pupils, Plato and Xenophon ; 
for all his instructions were oral, he wrote nothing. 
Now the memoirs (Memorabilia) of Xenophon 
exhibit “ not the whole character of Socrates, but 
only that part of it which belonged to the sphere of 
the affections and of social life, and which bore upon 
the charges brought against himt/' In respect ^f the 
more extensive and abstruse writings of Plato, it is to 
be said, that though we may be satisfied that his 
Socrates, as a whole, is a faithful portrait, yet it is 
hardly possible to determine exactly what belongs to 
the master, and what has been deduced from, and 
engrafted on the doctrines of the master by the 
scholar. For what Plato teaches, he teaches under 
the name of Socrates : he advances nothing as his own, 
and on his own authority It is easy however, and 

♦ Those readers who w’ish to inquire into it, wrill find a learned 
and able paper on this subject by Schleiermacher, in the Berlin 
Transactions, translated in the Phih/Togical Museum, vol. ii.lvo. 6, 

On the worth of Socrates as a philosopher.’* 

t Ibid., p. 544. 

J The earliest extant notice of this curious question is contained 
in the recently discovered Republic of Cicero, edited by Maii, lib. 
i. c. 10. As this treatise is no* contained in the general editions 
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sufficient for our present purpose, to state the grounds 
upon which Socrates has commanded the undying 
love and admiration, not of the learned only, but of 
all good men. There is a well known passage of 
Cicero, which says, “ that Socrates first drew down 
philosophy frbm heaven, and settled it in cities, and 
even introduced it into ftur homes, and made it in- 
quire of life, and morals, and good and bad things*.’* 
It is to be understood from this, not that Socrates 
was the first moral teacher, but that whereas earlier 
philosophers had directed their attention chiefly to 
physical and theological questions of the most un- 
fathomable kind, such as •the nature, form, and 
essence of divinity, the nature of matter, the origin 
and constitution of the universe,^&c. ; his instructions, 
on the contrary, were chiefly directed towards ex- 
plaining the duties of life, and the principles on which 
the conduct of men in their social relations ought to 
be regulated. Nor is it impossible that Cicero's phrase 
may have been suggested, in some degree, by the 
novel style of language ajid illustration which So- 
crates used, of which we shall presently speak more 
at length. To physical studies, Socrates, like his 
predecessors, had once been deeply addicted. Fail- 
ing to ariive at any certain conclusions, he ceased 
to ap[)Jy himself to such pursuits, and bent his own 

rf the philosopher, we ^hall translate it: — ‘'You have heard, 
Tnhcro, that after the death of Socrates, Plato, to acquire know- 
ledge, travelled first to h'gypt, then to Sicily and Italy, that he 
might learn the disro\eTies of Pythagorasj and that he had much 
intercourse with Archytas of Tarenlum and Timaeus the Locriaii, 
and got possession of the Commentaries of Philolaus; and that, as 
the name of Pythagoras was then in much credit in those paits, 
he devoted himsell to men of the Pythagorean school and to those 
studies, "iheiefore since he liRed Socrates singlvi and wished to 
lefcr eieiy thing to him, he blended the Socratic humour and sub- 
tlety of language with tlie obscurity of Pythagoras and that air of 
gravity given by so many kinds of learning.” 

* Tusc. Queesl. V. 4. 
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and his pupils’ attention to questions more nearly 
connected with our social and moral duties; holding^, 
probably, not that these abstruse inquiries were per- 
nicious, or unworthy the attention of a philosopher, 
but that they ouprht to be postponed until the under- 
standinjr was enlightened upon thiiio*s bearing directly 
upon the duties and businessiof lile'^. A^^ainst those 
who doubted or denied the existence of a God, he 
maintained most ably that existence, and the incor- 
poreal and immortal nature of the soul. In his dis- 
j)utes with the sophists f and sceptics, he availed 
himself of a readiness and dexteiity in argument 
superior to their own and drawing them by an 
artful series of (juestions into inconsistencies and 
absurdities, exposed at once their arrogance, and 
the falseness of their views, lie stated and enforced 
a system of morality and religion purer and loftier 
than that of the Pythagoreans (the purest sect of 
antecedent ])hilosopiiers) ; but unlike them he was 
accessible to all, clear in all his statements, as far 
as possible, and ready to explain what was not 
understood. Ever earnest in recommending tem- 
perance, benevolence, piety, justice, and showing 
that man’s happiness and dignity are determined by 
his mind and not his fortunes, by virtue and wisdom, 
not by wealth and rank, his own lile was th^ best 
example of his precepts. Ilis honesty as a public 
functionary, we have seen tested in the prosecution of 
the Athenian generals after the battle of Argiiuisae ; 
Ids private conduct was no less exempl^ary. Bare- 
footed and poorly clad, he associated with the rich 
and gay as with the needy, in the same spirit of 
cheerful goodwill : his advice and instructions were 
given to all without fee or reward, for his spirit was 

^ Schleiermaclier, as above. The rest of this paragraph is taken, 
some trivial alleralions, Iroin the History of Greece. 

f For an accoual of this class of men, see pa^es 14, 20* 
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rip^idly independent, *and if he possessed little, he 
wanted less. . 

Such is a slcetch of Socrates, as he is commonly 
drawn in liistory, and known to those who are not 
read in the Greek language. We have endeavoured 
not to exa^erate his merits ; nor must it be at- 
tributed to a desire td detract from them, if we 
proceed to describe the social Socrates in a light 
which may surprise, and probably startle, many*. The 
portrait of the philosopher is indeed too generally 
known to permit them to ascribe to him that ele- 
vated cast of countenance, which we associate in our 
minds with a character sucl# as that just drawn : but 
they have most likely regarded him as sedate, dig- 
nified, and decorous in his lyanners and conduct, 
'fhe piciure, as we have it from his contefnporaries, 
does not exactly accord with such a notion. A full 
conviction that what is good is in its nature unalter- 
able, and therefore cannot consist in any thing perish- 
able, had led him to esteem what are commoly thought 
the advantages of life, suc^ as health, riches, pleasure, 
power, uiifii to be the chief objects of our desires, or 
motives of our actions ; and he showed this in his 
own person, by an extreme neglect of the usual 
luxuries, and even comforts of life. And he was 
I'ortuiji^ite, inasmuch as his sell-denjing princi])les 
were backed by a robust constitution ; so that he was 
enabled, wlieii serving as a soldier at the siege of 
Potidtea, to bear an unusual severity of cold with an 
indilFercnce, which his fellow-soldiers attributed to 
the desire of displaying his own hardihood at their 
ex})cnse. He went barefoot, even in winter; he used 

*.Mr. Cumberland, in the (^)server, has made a violent attack 
ou the moral chriractcr of Socr.ite',. Mr. MilchcU has taken a more 
moderate and candid tone in the ‘ I'relimin.iry Discourhe’ to his 
translation of Aristophanes. VVe have to acknowledge ourselves 
indebted to his extensive acquaintance with the bocralic writings, 
lor reieieacca to several valuable aid characterittic passages* 
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the same clothing, winter and summer ; he eschewed 
the favourite Athenian luxury of unguents, and sel- 
dom indulged in that other favourite luxury, the bath. 

The same eccentricity displayed itself in other parts 
of his conduct. While serving in the camp before Po- 
tidaea, he is said to have stood motionless for a day, 
from sunrise to sunrise, engaged in meditation. The 
peculiarity of his personal appearance’*' was well 

* This is described by Xenophon in bis Banquet, in a passage 
which we must regard as his genuine recollection of a similar 
pleasantry on the part of Socrale**. Had it been found in Plato, 
this might ha\c been doubtful, hut it is not Xenophon’s habit to 
introduce his master in this ,hidicrous manner. At a drinking 
party in the house of ^aHi:l'^, Socrates is introduced contesting 
the point of beauty with CritobuluN To prove his own supe- 
riority, he asks, “ vvhethen beauty resides in man only, or in other 
things.” ^ 

Critobuim. I think, by Jupiter, that it exists in a horse also, 
and an ox, and many inanimate things; as for instance, 1 know 
of a handsome shield, or sword, or spear. 

Socrates. And hpw is it pos>iblc, that these things, being all 
unlike each other, should all he handsome? 

Critob, It things are well fitted for the purposes for which wc 
have them, or arc well constituted by nature lor useful ends, even 
these things arc handsome^. 

Socr, Do you know then for what you want eyes? 

Criioh. Plainly, to see. 

Socr. On this ground, then, my eyes would be handsomer than 
yours. ^ ^ 

Critob. How so? 

Socr. Because yours see stniight forward only ; but mine, 
whicl) project, ran see to the side also. 

Critob, You say then that a crab is the best eyed of animals ? 

^ There is a sort of ambiguity in the Greek word *aXof, which 
is applicable to any sort of excellence, whether beauty of form, 
or aptness to a purpose; so that neither handsome, nor any 
English single word which uccur^ to us, exactly expresses its 
whole meaning. Fannliarly indeed we do u‘'e the terih beau- 
tiful much in the same way ; and speak of a beautiful vvQinan, 
and a beautiful cricket-bat, without meaning that there is any 
more similarity between them, either of form or purpose, than 
Critobulus, when he applies the term equally to a man, an 
ox, or a shield. 
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qualified to attract notice, and set off his singular 
habits: and some of his habits seem better suited to 
his personal appearance than to his real character ; for 
in his conversation (as it is reported by Plato), he 
assumed a licence which hasgiven birth to imputations 
ao^ainsthim, at variance with the purityof morals which 
he inculcated, and whicA the concurrent testimony of 
his followers and biographers asserts that he practised. 
His favourite associates were the young*, among whom 
he was most likely to gain converts to his own opinions, 
and accordingly he mixed without scruple in their 
festivities, and even in their intemperance; though 
wine was never seen to affe<t him, and tiiat not from 
abstinence in his potations. The banquet ofPlato, in 
which Socrates, Alcibiades, Arijitophaiies, and others 
are the speakers, ends with a description o*f the festi- 
vities being broken up late at night, by the irruption 
of a party of drunken revellers, “ after which things 
were no longer carried on regularly, but every body 
was compelled to drink a great quantity of wine. On 
• 

Socr, By all means: since it has eyes the best constituted 
for that which is the purpose of eyes. 

Critoh. Granted. But of our noses, which is handsomest, mine 
or yours ? 

Socr. I indeed think mine the handsomest, if the pods in 
truth ijadc noses for us to smell with ; for your nostrils point 
downwards to the ground, while mine are spread open, so as to 
collect smells from all quarters. 

Critob, But how can a pug nose be handsomer than a straight 
one ? 

Socr. Because it constitutes no barrier, but lets llie eyes look 
straight, where they choose : but a high nose, as if out of insolence, 
sets a wall between the eyes. 

Critob. For the mouth, I give up : for if mouths were made to 
bite with, you can take a muc^ bigger mouthful than I. 

Soar. And do you consider it no proof that I am handsomer 
than^ you, that the Naiads, who arc goddesses, have for children 
bileni, who are more like me than you? 

Ctitob. I have nothing to say in reply: but let the voles be 
taken, that 1 may know as soon as possible what penalty I incur. 

Verdict for Critubulus. • 
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this (said Aristodemus the relater) several of the 
party went away, but he himself fell asleep, and slept 
very abundantly, for the nifrhts were then long^. But 
on awakinj^ towards day-break, the cocks then 
crowinp:, he saw that the other piests were either 
jrone or asleep, and that Ap^athon, t^ocrates, and 
Aristophanes were the only jWsons awake, and were 
drinkinp; to the ri^ht hand out of a p;reat bowl. 
Now Socrates was lecturing- them : and the rest of 
his discourse, Aristodemus said he did not remember, 
for beinp^ asleep, he had not been present at the 
beginnirifr. But the sum of it was, that Socrates 
compelled them to confei^s that it was the province of 
the same man to know how to comjjose comedy and 
trag'cdy, and that he «who was by art a trap^ic poet 
was a comic poet also. And liavinp^ been forced to 
assent to these things, and that without very clearly 
understanding them, Aristodemus said they fell 
asleep; and lir^st Aristophanes went to sleep, and 
then as the day bn)ke, Agathon. And Socrate.s, 
having sent them to sleep,. got up and departed; and 
going to the Lyceum, washed himselfi as at other 
times, and spent the vrliole day there, and so in the 
evening went home to rest^.*’ 

This is not exactly tlie sort of scene in which the 
great teacher of moral philosophy would be expected 
to figure ; but according to the best notions we can 
form it is a characteristic one, whether drawn* 
literally from the life, or freely coloured by I^lato, 
who it may be safely conehuled would not have 
invented such manners for a master whom he loved 
and venerated. This freedom of speech and life, 
combined with his personal ])ecnharities, and un- 
couth and eccentric liabits, led Alcihiadcs to compare 
him to the Sileni, in the workshops of statuaries, 
rude figures which, on being opened, showed that 


^ Convlvium : end. 
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they contained inside precious images of the ccods*. 
Such a man l§y open to a lar^e share of ridicule, 
and in the earlier part of his vocation as a public 
instructor, a plentiful share of ridicule was bestowed 
on him by Aristophanes in his celebrated comedy of 
the Clouds. At the same time he was not a person 
to be rashly attacked ; iind those who were most 
hostile to him, and to whom he was most hostile, 
especially the sophists, were for the most part roup;hly 
handled, when they ventured to eiip^a^e with him in a 
contest of wits. Few of his followers seem to have 
been really attached to him ; but those, to their honour 
and his, remained faithful add attached both to his 
person and memory in no wmmon dep;ree. But many 
frecpiented his society for a timo with eag“grness, to 
enjoy his subtlety of discourse, to be amused by the 
eminent discomtiture which he usually inflicted on 
those who ventured publicly to oppose him, and to 
profit by the novel style of reasoriinfi^Jntroduced by 
him, which, if a powerful instrument of truth when 
used honestly, was not less adapted, when used 
skilfully and unscrupulously, to throw all the notions 
of a common-place uuderstandinc^ into inextricable 
confusion. It was probably the latter motive which 
induced many men eminent in after-lifeto rank them- 
selves,* as we are told, amon«^ his pupils ; especially 
three who are recorded to ha\e frequented his 
society, Alcibiades, I’heramenes, and Critias ; for we 
can hardly suppose, from tlieir known characters, that 
these men, none of them of fair political fame, how- 
ever attracted by the talents, and studious to derive 
intellectual benefit from the society of Socrates, were 
in any deo;ree infiuenct^l by the true philosophy, 
which under this sin«;uTar coat of eccentricity he 
sought to recommend. And as Socrates does not 
seem to have been beloved in even by those 


* Conviviutn, 9 xxxix. part ii* ySi* ii# p. 453., ed., Bekken 
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who sought his company, so among the citizens at 
large he obtained none of that gratitude, which a 
life devoted without reward to the' public service 
should seem likely to inspire, excej)t that those who 
volunteer their services notoriously get small thanks 
for their pains; especially when tlios^e services are 
directed to enlighten ignortfuce, or remove prejudice. 
Nor were his habits calculated to conciliate favour. 
His self-denial and frugality of life seemed like a 
tacit reproach to the idle and luxurious, innuerous 
every where, and more than commonly numerous 
at Athens. Again, the dedication of his life to gra- 
tuitous teaching, as he'-conducted it, w'as one of the 
most unpopular things about him. If he had given 
lectures at stated periods to those who chose to hear 
him, he might ha\e been endured, but his lift seems 
to have been a never-ending lecture, which i*- weari- 
some to all people. Even at the bampiet he would 
interrupt the song and dance, the favourite amuse- 
ments of the Athenians ^ in favour of the argu- 
mentative conversations cWhich he loved above all 
things : and whether at the banquet or elsewhere, 
stranger or acquaintance, every person who came 
across him was liable to be made subject to his 
moral dissecting knife, in a way which few would 
very patiently suUniit to. “ You seem to tine, O 
Lysimachus," says Nicias, in Plato’s Laches, “ not 
to be aware that whosoever may be closely con- 
nected with Socrates in argument, as if by birth, 
and may be attracted to him in disputation, is com- 
pelled, though the conversation may begin concern- 
ing something quite difi’eieut, not to leave ofl‘ being 

^ Xcn. (’onviv. C.3. So inthe PJ•otago^a^ of Plato, part i.ehap. 92, 
vol. ii. p. 2^1, eil., Pfkker. “ Such nieeliujis ,is these, when they 
occupy men such us most of us here profess to be, retj^uire no 
stranger's voice, and no poets, whom it is impossilile to queslion 
about the meaning of what they relate .... but such men seek the 
company of each other fer their own sakes, giving ami making 
trial of each other in their cdnversaliou.*’ 



led round and round by him in discoiirf?e, before he 
falls into giviji”; an account of himself, both how he 
now li\es, and how he has H\cd in ])ast time : and 
that when he is thus eiitraocci, Socrates will not let 
him befbr^ he has scrutinized all these thine^*! well 
and fairly. Now J am used to him, and know that 1 
must p;o through all tins at his hands; and that I 
shall do so on this occasion. For I tejoice, O 
simachus, in ihe comjiany of this man, and think it 
no bad thinu; to be reminded oi nhat A\e ha\e done, 
or are doinp;, amiss 

Not less remarkable than bis a])pearanee, and 
well suited to it, was the lanonaj^-c in which these 
familiar impiiiies ol Socrates were usiuilly clothed. 
Constant intercourse with all classes, high and low, 
had given him a sttue of familiar illusl i ations, often 
more torcihle than elegant, derived horn the habits 
and experience of artificers, wliose ])ecuhar terms of 
art he loved to introduce in a sUle vdiich most have 
contra'^ied oddly W'ith the ])ompons language of the 
so]>hists. Alcil)iades thus* characlen/i's his stvle in 
the banquet of I^lato * — “A man so unlike all others 
as Socrates, both lor himself, and for liis manner of 
conversation, one couhl liardlv find by iinpiiry, either 
of those uow^ living, nor of old times: uidess one 
were 4 k) liken liim, as J have said, to no man indeed, 
but to the Silenuscs and Satyrs, both liiin and his 
s]K‘ech. And in truth, I omitted this in what 1 said 
before, that his speech is vevy like to the figures ol‘ 
Sileiuis when opened. For if a person should wish 
to liear the speeches of Socrates, they would appear 
at first quite ridiculous ; in such terms and words arc 
they clothed outwardly, if it were in tlic hide of a 
saucy satyr. For he talks of asses and their burdens, 
an d-'of braziers, and leatlier-cuttcrs, and tanners, and 
alwa) s seems to say the same things through the same 
* Plat. Laches, ^14, part i. vol. i. p. 270, ed., Bekker. 
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medium ; so that an unwise or unexperienced man 
would laugh at his words. But he who sees them 
open, and gets at tlieir inside, will find, first, that 
they alone of all discourses, have meaning within 
them ; then that they are most divine,, and contain 
most images of virtue in themselves ; and reach 
to the greatest extent, or rattier to everything, which 
he who wishes to be good and honourable ought to 
regard*.” Now the bulk of those who came into 
contact with Socrates were unwise or inexperienced, 
therefore they laughed at him, as Alcibiades said they 
would ; but it is quite as probable that a large 
portion, especially of those who were entrapped into 
the sort of cross-examination above described, became 
angry, o^ to use a f'Ainiliar expression, were bored. 
We may fairly conjecture that Socrates had the repu- 
tation of being the greatest bore of his dayt ; and 
this in the laughter-loving town of Athens, would 

♦ Convivium, ^ 44, part ii. vol. ii. p. 465, eel., Beleker. 

t It would seem to be, in re‘’erencc to this sort of feelin^, that 
Plato puts these words into the mouth of Socrates, after sentence 
passed on him, near the end of the Apology : “ For now you have 
done this, thinking that you slvould be rd)crdtcd from the neces- 
sity of giving an account of your life a necessity which, to take 
Socrates’ own account of his conduct, they may ha\e been very 
glad to be liberated frpm. “For if you should put me death, 
you will not easily (ind such another (thoutj,h the comparison is 
ridiculous) whom Divinity has united to this city as to a gene- 
rous and great horse; but slupgi',h Ihrougli his magnitude, and re- 
qu'rlngto be excited by some fly. In like manner, L)iviiiity appears 
to have united me, being somewhat like this, (/. e. the fly) to the 
city, that 1 might not cease exciting, persuading, and rcpro\ingcach 
of you, and every where settling on you all day long.” — Apol. cd., 
Bckk. parti, vol. ii. cliap. 18, p. 118. Nobody, however, ever 
heard that the horse was grateful, b) the fly. Again, “As to what 
I before observed, that there is gre.at enmity towards me aniong>t 
the vulgar, you may be well a'^suredthat it is true. And this it 
is which will condemn me, if 1 should be condemned — theliatred 
of tlie multitude, and not Meditus or Anytus,” — Part i. vol, ii. 
chap, 10, p, 112, ed., Bekk, 
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have been quite enoup^h to neutralize all notion of 
gratitude for persevering attempts to teach his 
countrymen that they knew little or nothing, instead 
of everything, as they flattered themselves, or at least 
everything w^rth knowing. 

Against this man, after he had continued in this 
singular mode of life at least twenty* four years (for 
the date of the Clouds informs us , that he had ob- 
tained some notoriety before the }ear b. c. 423, in 
wliich that comedy was acted), a criminal accusation 
was brought, b. c. 399; to the following etfect: 
“ Socrates does amiss, not recognizing the gods 
which the state recognizes, and introducing other 
new divine natures, and he does amiss in that he 
C(irrupts the young.’’ The originator of tht; charge 
was an obscure person named Melitus, (Schleierma- 
cher reads Meletus,) a poet, and a bad one ; but he 
was joined by Lycon, an orator^, and Anytus, a man 
of wealth and consideration in Athens. The cause 
of that enmity which led to this prosecution is 
nowhere clearly explained.* Mr. Mitford, and Mr. 

* Solon appointed a set of officers, ten in number, -who were 
called speakers, to argue and explain to the people the 

merits of public quebtioni, for a certain fee. Their qiialifications 
were to he made the subject of a \cry close inquiry, according 
to his Whether in later times the appellation was con- 

fined to these recognized speakers, or whether all who were 
ready to speak and plead cause >, as LyMa-s, Isocratc-', &c. were so 
called, the author has not been able to ascertain to his satisfaction ; 
but he believes the latter to be the which is not incom- 

patible witli the term still retaining i\> sjiecial meaning, as the 
title of an officer. Demosthenes calls himself a (De Cor, 

dOl.) In later times they acquired much more importance. 
Demosthenes w'as a sort of prime minister. In his time, he says, 
the orators and generals ran in fouplcs; one to plan and defend ; 
the other to perform xeci ffT^ecryiyo; v<ro towtiw, De 

I\ep. Ord. 173). In earlier times on the contrary, all the leaders 
in Athens were men of action, Thcmistocle-?, Ciiuon, Pericles, &c, 
down to Nicias and Alcibiadcs, though most of them cultivated 
eloquence at the same time. E\eu*Cleoii thought it necessary 
to pretend to military renown. 
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Mitchell, who both entertain a sort of horror for 
democracy, attribute his condemnation, to his known 
dislike of that form of c^overnment. With this state- 
ment, as a matter of belief, we have no g^round 
of quarrel ; if stated as a matter of fact, we know 
of no direct authority to support it^. In the apo- 
lofi’y of Plato, Socrates says, that liis three ac- 
cusers attacked him, “ Melitus bein^ my enemy 
on account of the poets, but Anytns on account of 
the artificers and politicians, and Lycon on account 
of the orators This passa«*c would rather suf^gest 
the notion of private enmity, which is in some degree 
confirmed by another passage in the aiiology of 
Xenophon, where Socrates refers the dislike of 
Anytus, to a commeiit made on his style of bringing 
U]) his son The causes of hatred ascribed to 
Melitus and Lycon must be explained, — the one by 

♦ The passage of A^lian (3, 17), quoted both by Mitford and 
Mitcbeil, as giving the true solution of the cause of Socrates’ 
death, contains no solution at all ol that problem : it merely tells 
ns, what we knew on belter authority, that Sorrates did not like 
democracy. Xenophon, Mem. i. c. ‘2, docs more to suppoit this 
opinion : for he stales distinctly, that the avowed dislike of 
Socrates to the practice of choosing magistrates by lot, the bad 
character of his pupils Alcibiades and Crilias, and his alleged 
perversion of passages in the poets, to teach his pupils “to be 
evil-doers, and supporters of tyrannies,”" were topics ins'sted on 
by bis accusers in the speech for the prosecution. Nor is it 
improbable that such topics had their weight with many in the 
multitude of judges who composed the court, a body too numerous 
to discriminate and weigh evidence. 

t Apol. c. X. part i. m) 1. ii.p. 103, oil., bekker. 

I “ Seeing Anytus pass by, he said, ‘ lu truth, this man is self- 
important, as if he would ha\e done some great and noble action, 
in having procured niy death, because I said that it was not 
expedient that he should educate, his son about hides, seeing that 
be himself was held in the highest esteem by the commonwealth.’ 
Apol. Xen., 5 29. In the Aleiion of Plato, Anylns is refircsented 
as taking gieat oflence with Socrates, for showing that neither 
Aristides nor Pericles nor oilier great stalesmen, had liecn able 
to educate their sons so as to impart to tiiem their own great 
abilities (he omits to mention Miltiades, who had a gun more 
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Socrates’ avowed contempt for tlie fictions of poets ; 
the other to hjs equally avowed abhorrence of that 
system of instruction practised by the sophists ; of 
which one, and that the most popular branch, was 
the teaching oratory as an art, by which any person 
could be enabled to speak on any subject, however 
Ignorant concerning the Teal merits of it. This desire 
to remove Socrates existing, whatever its origin, it 
could not be gratified without finding some plausible 
ground to go upon. Nothing could be objected to his 
actions ; as a soldier he had distinguished himself for 
bravery ; as a public officer he had shown inflexible 
integrity, when the infamofts vote was passed for 
putting to death the generals who won the battle of 
Arginusae* ; and on another ocoasion, as a citizen, he 

eminent than himself, Cimon): a ground of offence which seems 
odd enough, unless we suppose Anytus to have felt that Socrates 
was talking at him all the time. Anytus concludes his share in 
the dialogue with a caution to the phiIo‘*opher against his freedom 
of speech, and a hint that in all places it is readier to do harm 
than good to a man, and of all peaces, most especially in Athens, 
‘•'No wonder, Socrates replies, that Anytus is angry, since he 
thinks that I am abusing men, of whom he esteems himself to be 
one.'” (Kd., Bekker, part li. \ol. i. p. 378, ^ 34.) These men are 
the •jroXtrtxh (see § 42) ; so that Anytus was both •^oXtrixos, and 
(ns being a leather-dealer) ; the two terms used in the 

passage quoted from the Apology, and in both capacities it would 
seem tliat Socrates had offended him. One of the commentators 
on Plato (Forster, Apol. as above) tells us that the tradesmen of 
Athens thought that Socrates corrupted the youth of Athens, be- 
cause he disapproved of educating young men, as Anytus is said 
to have brought up his son, solely to the lucrative crafts of their 

, 1^3 3 V... '.dlv :’..!..l;.’ng and 

talking. It may be observed that the character of Anytus did not 
stand quite clear; since, according to Diodorus, having .been sent 
with a fleet to relieve Pylos, and having failed to do so. as he 
alleged, from the badness oT the weather, he was accused of 
treachery, and, being in great danger, bought himself off, being 
the first of the Athenians, as it appears, who ever bribed a 
court of justice.” Diod. xiii, C4. 

See page 323-4. 
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had refused, when ordered to apprehend Leon of Sa- 
lamis^, at the hazard of life, to perform an act contrary 
to the laws. The real or alleged character of his 
philosophy and teaching then was the only handle 
against him. Of this, we have already said enough 
in the beginning of this chapter, to show that it was 
dilhcult to find just ground 6f complaint against it. 
But to invent false charges is never difficult ; and 
those which came readiest to hand were the same, to 
a certain extent, as Aristophanes, in ignorance or 
wantonness, had long before brought against him. 
‘‘ What,’* he says in the Ajrology, “ do my accusers 
say? It is this, ‘ SocraVes acts wickedly, and wdlh 
criminal curiosity investigates things under the earth, 
and in tl^e heavens. He also makes the worse to be 
the better argument, and he teaches these things to 
others.’ Sucli is the accusation ; for things of (his 
kind you also have yourselves seen in the comedy of 
Aristophanes ;,ror there one Socrates is carried about, 
who affirms that he walks upon the air, and idly 
asserts many other trifies. of this nature; of which 
things however i neither know much, nor little t.*’ 
If wc are to take this literally, it involves the charge 
of not believing in any gods at all, for such is the 
character of Socrates as given in the (douds ; a charge 
the falsity of which is amply proved both J^y Xe- 
nophon and Plato in their respective apologies. The 
charge of introducing new deities relcrs to tiie daemon, 
or divine nature, by which Socrates j)roiessed to be 
guided in bis conduct from a child, and which mani- 
fested itself by an internal voice, which never sug- 
gested anything, but very frequently warned him from 
tliat which he w^as about to do. False, however, as the 
charge against him was in all respects, Socrates ap- 
pears to have felt that his condemnation was certain, 
* iMilforJ, chap. xxxi. 2 . 

t Plat, Apol. § J, pait h ^ol. ii. p, 33, eJ., Bekker. 
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and to have taken no pains either to avert it or to 
escape. The orator Lysias is said to have composed 
a laboured speech which he olFered to the ])hilosopher 
to be used as his defence, but he declined it. Ilis 
ttial came on before the court of Heliaea, the most 
numerous tribunal in Athens, in which a body of 
jadj^es sat, fiuctiiatin^*iii number, but usually con- 
sisting of several hundreds, chosen by lot from amoncr 
the body of the citizens. It was not therefore to a 
bench of judg*es such as we arc used to see them, 
bred to the law, aiirl presumed at least to be dis- 
passionate and unprejudiced, but to a po])ular as- 
sembly, that he had to plead. Nevertheless, he 
abstained studiously from every means of workinp^ on 
the passions, even to the usu*il method pF suppli- 
cation and moving pity by the introduction of his 
weeping family. Such appeals he thoup^ht unbe- 
coming his own character, or the gravity of a court 
of Justice, in which the question pf the guilt or 
innocence of a prisoner ought alone to be regarded. 
Judgment, as he expected* was ])ronoiinced against 
liiin, though only by a majority of three. l\y the 
Athenian law, the guilt of an accused person being 
adirmtd by the judges, a second (jiiestion arose 
eoncerning the amount of his punihiimeiit. The 
accus(y, ill his charge, stated the penalty which he 
})roposed to iiitiict; the prisoner had the privilege of 
speaking in mitigation of judgment, and naming 
that wiiich he considered adetjuate to the offence. 
Socrates, at this stage of his trial, still preserved the 
same high tone^. If, he said, I am to estimate my 
own punishment, it must be according to my merits ; 

The Apology of Plato, thoiigh commonly printed without any 
divusioti, consi^tij of thiee parS : Socrates’ deleuce of himself; 
hii second speech, as to the iimoiiut of punishment, which begins 
at ^ '25 (part i. vol. ii. p. 128, ed., Ilekker) ; and his address to the 
judges attei sentence ot death was parsed, wiiich begins at § 2U 
^pait i. vol, 11 . p. 133). * 
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and as these are p^reat, I deserve that reward which 
is suited to a poor man who has been your bene- 
factor, namely, a public maintenance in the Pryta 
neiuin*. Death, he said, he did not fear, not know- 
injr whether it were a chang^e for the better or the 
worse. Imprisonment and exile he esteemed worse 
than death, and being persuaded of his own inno- 
cence, he would never be party to a sentence of evil 
on himself. To a tine, if he had money to pay it, he 
had no objection, since the loss of the money would 
leave him no worse olF than before; and as he was 
able to ])ay a mina of silver (about 4/. English), 
he would assess his phnishment at that sum : or 
rather, at thirty mina\ as Plato and three other of 
his disciples expressed a wish to become his sureties 
to that amount. 

This was not a line of conduct likely to excite pity, 
and sentence of death was passed by a larger ma- 
jority than before. He again addressed a short 
speech to his judges, in which he tells them, that for 
the sake of cutting off a iittle from his life, already 
verging on the grave, they had incurred and brought 
on the city a lasting repoach, and that he might have 
escaped, if he would have condescended to use sup- 
plications and lamentations. Of his inode of defence, 
however, he repented not, seeing that he had rather 
die, having so spoken, than live by the use of unwor- 
thy methods ; and that to escape death was far less 
difficult than to avoid baseness. He concluded by 
an address to the judges, who had voted for his ac- 
quittal, stating the grounds of his hopes that death 
would be a change for the belter; the first of which is, 
that the daemon had neve^r opposed or checked his 
intended line of conduct during the whole of these 
proceedings, nor in his speeches had it ever stopped 
him from saying any thing that he meant to say, as it 

* This public maintenance h 9r^vrant6o) was esteemed 

one oi the highest honours ifiut Ihe state could conier. 
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was used often to do in conversation : from which he 
inferred, thatjiis invisible guide had approved of all 
that he did, and that therefore a good thing was about 
to happen to him. Death, he said, was either insen- 
sibility, ora piigration of the soul: in the former case, 
as compared with life, he esteemed it a change for 
the better; in the latter, if the general belief was true, 
what greater good could there be than to meet and 
enjoy the society ot the great men of antiquity. larg- 
ing, therefore, those just judges to look confidently 
towards death, and to believe that to a good man, 
dead or alive, no real harm can happen ; he con- 
clndes, “It is time that we should depart, I to die, 
you to live ; but which of us to the better thing, is 
known to the Divinity alone.” • • 

Death usually followed close upon condemnation : 
but the death of Socrates was delayed by an Athenian 
usage of great antiquity, said to have been instituted 
in commemoration of the deliverance of Attica by 
Tlieseiis from the tyranny of Minos. Every }ear the 
sacred ship in which Theseus had sailed to Crete, was 
clespatclied with ofibrings to the sacred island of Delos, 
and ill the interim between its departure and return, 
no criminals were ever put to death. Socrates was 
condemned the evening before its departure, and con- 
sequently he was respited until its return, — a period 
of* thirty days. During this time his friends had 
access to him ; and the dialogues of Plato, entitled 
Criton and Phaedoii, purport to be the substance of 
conversations held b> him towards the close of this 
time. If he had been willing to escajie, the gaoler 
V as bribed and the means of escajie prepared ; but 
this was a breach of tlie^laws which he refused to 
couifteiiance, and he still thought, as he had said in 
his s[Teech, exile to be worse than deatli. On the last 
day of his life, when his trieiuls were admitted at sun- 
MbCj they found him with his wile and one child* These 
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were soon dismissed, lest their lamentations should 
disturb his last interview with his friends and pupils: 
and he commenced a conversation which speedily 
turned on the immortality of the soul, the arguments 
for which, as they could best be developed by one of 
the acutest of human inlellectjS, without the assistance 
of revelation, are summed up in that celebrated dia- 
loi^ue, the Phicdon, which professes to relate all the 
events of this last day of the philosopher’s life. It 
concludes as follows: — 

“ When he had thus spoken, ‘ Be it so, Socrates,’ 
said Criton ; ‘ but what orders do you leave to these 
who are present, or to myself, either respecting’ your 
children, or anything else, in the execution of which 
we should most gratify you ?’ * What 1 always do say 
Criton (he replied), nothing new: that if you pay 
due attention to yourselves, do what you will, you 
will always do what is acceptable to myself, to my 
family, and to your ownselves, though you should not 
now promise me any thing*. But if yon neglect your- 
selves, and arc unwilling to live following the track, 
as it were, of what 1 have said both now and 
heretofore, you will do nothing the more, though you 
should now promise many things, and that with 
earnestness.’ ‘ We shall take care therefore,’ said 
Criton, ‘ so to act. But how would you he bf.ried V’ 
‘ J list as you please’ (said he), if you can but catch me, 
anrJ I do not elude your pursuit.’ And at the same 
time gently laughing, and addres‘^ing himself to us, 
‘1 cannot persuade Criton,’ he said, ‘my friends, that 
I am that Socrates who now disputes with you, and 
methodizes every part of the discourse : but he thinks 
that r am he whom he will, shortly behold dead, and 
asks how I ought to be buried. But all that long 
discourse which some time since I addres‘'ed to‘ you, 
in which 1 asserted that after 1 had drunk the poison 
i should no longer remain with you, but should 
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depart to certain felicities of the blessed, this I seem 
to have declared to him in vain, ihf)up^li it was un- 
dertaken to console both 5^011 and myself. Be surety, 
therefore, for me to Critoii, lo the reverse of that, for 
which lie became surety for me to the judges; for he 
was my bail that I shou|^ remain ; but be 5011 my bail 
that I shall not remain when I die, but shall depart 
hence, that Critoii may bear it the more easily, and 
may not be afflicted when he sees my body burnt 
or buried, as if 1 were suffering some dreadful mis- 
fortune ; and that he may not say at my interment, 
that Socrates is laid out, or carried out, or is buried. 
For be well assured of this, my friend Criton, that 
when we speak amiss, we are not only blameable as 
to our expressions, but likewis'b do some i?vil to our 
souls. But it is fit to be of good heart, and to say 
that my body will be buried, and to bury it in such 
manner as may be most pleasing to yourself, and as 
you may esteem it most agreeable to «ur laws.*^^ 
When he had thus spoken, he arose, and went into 
another room, that he might wash himself, and Criton 
followed him: but he ordered us to wait for him. 
We waited therefore accordingly, discoursing over, 
and reviewing among ourselves what had been said ; 
and sometimes speaking about his death, how great 
a calamity it would be to us ; and sincerely thinking 
that we, like those who are deprived of their fathers, 
should pass the rest of our life in the condition of or- 
phans. But when he had washed himself, his sons 
were brought to him (for he had two little ones, and 
one older), and the women belonging to his family 
likewise came in to him : but when lie had spoken 
to them before Criton, anj had left them such injunc- 
tions’ as he thought proper, he ordered the boys and 
women to depart, and he himself returned to us. 
And it was now near the setting of the sun; lor lie 
had been away in the inner room for a long time. 
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But when he came in from bathing he sat down, and 
did not speak much afterwards : for tUen the servant 
of the Eleven* came in, and standing near him, “I 
do not perceive that in you, Socrates, **' said he, 
“which 1 have taken notice of in others i> I mean that 
they are angry with me, ai^d curse me, when, being 
compelled by the magistrates, I announce to them 
that they must drink the poison. But, on the contrary, 
I have found you to the present time to be the most 
generous, mild, and best of all the men that ever 
came into this place; and therefore I am well con- 
vinced that you are not angry with me, but with the 
authors of your present condition, for you know who 
they are. Now, therefore (for you know what I 
came to tell you), farfcwell ; and endeavour to bear this 
necessity as easily as possible.’' And at the same 
time, bursting into tears, and turning himself away, 
he departed. But Socrates, looking after him, said, 
“ And thou, tfto, farewell ; and we shall take care to 
act as you advise." And at the same lime, turning 
to ns, How courlcons,"-hcsaid, “ is llie behaviour of 
that man ! During the whole time of my abode here, 
he has visited me, and often conversed with me, and 
proved himself to be the best of men ; and now how 
generously he wcejis on my account ! But let us 
obey him, Critoiij and let some one bring thc’poison, 
if it is bruised ; and if not, lot the man v\liosc business 
it is, bruise it." “But, Socrates," said Criton, “1 think 
that the suii still hangs over the inounlains, and is 
not set yet. And at t,he same time 1 have knywn 
others wlio have driinh the poison ver> late, after it 
was announced to them ; who have supped and 
drank ahnndaiitly. Their<'fore, do not be in such 
haste, for there is }ct time enough. ” Socrates replied, 
“ Such men, Criton, act fitly in the manner which you 

Athenian magistrates, who had the charge of executing cri- 
minals. 
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have describeil, for they think to derive some advantno'o 
by so doin<r^ and I also with propriety sliall not aet 
in this niaif'UT. For 1 do not think 1 shall o-ain any 
thing by drinking’ il later, e\c*e[)t beeoinin^- ridicidnii'? 

A to inyseir tlyongh desiring to live, and being sparing 
of life, when nothing of it any longer remains, (lo, 
therefore,” said he, ‘‘be j)ersuaded, and coni])ly with 
my retjuest.” 

Then Friton hearing tin-;, gave a sign to the boy 
that stood near him ; and the boy depaiting, and hav- 
ing staid for some lime, (Mine back with (lie person 
that was to administer the poi‘-on, who brought it 
pounded in a eiij). And Socrates, looking at the 
man, said, “ Well, my friend (for \ou aie known'ng in- 
these matters), what is to be dune ?’ *• X^)thing (he 

said) “ blit, after yon have drunk it, to wa’k about, until 
a heaviness takes i)iace in your legs, and then to lie 
down : this is the manner in which yon ha\(^ to act.” 
And at the same time he extended thckciip to Socrates. 
And Socrates taking it — and indeed, Kchecrates — 
wiih great eheerl’iilness, neither trembling, nor suf- 
fering any eliange for the worse in hi-, colour or coiin- 
tenaiice, but as he wais used to do, looking up sternly 
at the man. “ What say von,” he said, “as to making' 
a libation from this potion? may I doit or not?’' 
“ \Ve#only hi uise as much, Socrates,” he s lid, “ as we 
think sufficient for the ])urpose.'' “1 understand >on,’' 
he said ; “ but it is both lawful and proper to j)ra\ to 
the gods, iliat inv departure from hence tliitlier may be 
tn-o-^peroiis : winch I enticat them to grant may be 
the case.” And so saying, he slopped, and diank the 
poison very readily and ])Kasantly. And thus far 
indeed the greater part ^)f us were tolerably well able 
to refrain trom vNee])ing: but when we saw him 
drinking, and that lie had drank it, we could no 
longer restrain our tears. And from me indeed, iu 
looking up like a bull, 

\^L. H. V 
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spite of my efforts, they flowed, and not drop by 
drop^ ; so that wrappinc: myself in my Tnantle, 1 be- 
wailed myself, not indeed for his misfortune, but for 
my own, considerin^r what a companion 1 should be 
deprived of. But Criton, who was not abit to restrain 
his tears, was compelled to rised)efore me. And Apol- 
lodorus, who durinp^ the whole time prior to this had 
not ceased from weepiu"*, then wept aloud with {^reat 
bitterness, so that he infected all who were present 
except Socrates. But Socrates, upon seeing this, 
exclaimed, “ What are you doinfi^, you strange men ! 
In truth, I principally sent away the women lest they 
should produce a disturbance of this kind ; for I 
have heard that it i^s proper to die among well- 
omened sounds t- Be quiet, therefore, and maintain 
your fortitude.” And when we heard this, we were 
ashamed, and restrained our tears. But he, when 
he found during his walking about that his legs 
became heavy, and had told us so, laid himself down 
on his back. For the ma^n had told him to do so. 
And at the same time he who gave him the poison, 
touching him at intervals, examined his feet and 
legs. And then pressing very hard on his foot, he 
asked him if he felt it. But Socrates answered that 
he did not. And after this he pressed his thighs, 
and thus, going upwards, he showed us that he was 
cold and stitf. And Socrates also touched himself, 
and said that when the poison reached his heart, he 
should then depart. But now the lower part of his 
body was almost cold ; when uncovering himself 
(for he was covered), he said (and these were his 

^ That is, profusely. r 

f The Greeks thought it of much consequence that any momen- 
tous business should be undertaken under favourable omens. 
Sounds of lamentation were ill omened ; even the direct mention 
of death was avoided when a periphrasis would serve. The 
tragic poets abound in instances of this sort of euphtwism. 
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Inst words), “ Crifon, we owe a cock to i^Isciilapius. 
Discliar^e this debt therelore tor me, and do not neg- 
lect it,” “It shall be done,” said Criton, “but consider 
whether yon have any other commands.” To this 
inquiry of C!riton he made no reply ; but shortl} after 
moved himself, and thl» man uncovered him. And 
Socrates fixed his eyes; which, when (’riton perceived, 
he closed his moutli and eyes. “ This, Echecrates, 
was the end of oiir coiiipaiiion ; a man, as it appears 
to me, the best oi those whom we were acquainted 
with at that time, and besides this, the most prudent 
and just*.” • 





Such is the narration which Cicero professed him- 

* Ta)loi*s translation of Plato S( me slight altciations ha\e 
been made, ^^llele tlie tinn*'lalor seemed to lia\e gone nnneces- 
t>dMly tar fiom the language ol the •ngiiiul. 
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self unable to read withoni tears. Its celebrity and 
beauty will, we hope, be received as a sutiicient excuse 
for p;ivin^ this version of a passag'e which, as a whole, 
is little known in an Eny,'li''h dress ; for we must 
confess, that wliilc history, both ancient stud modern, 
abounds in e\ents analo^'on^ in the nature of their 
interest to the deatli of Socrates, we fiinl none which, 
strictly speakini!;, can be rep^arded ns ])arallels to it. 
^riiis arises in ]uut from our hardly knowing’ whether 
to refer his prosecution and condemnation to ])rivate 
liatrod ; or to the enmily of tlu* sophists, and the 
powerful party which supported them ; or to the I’t- 
iininc z. al of relip,ious b!«;otrv ; or to a j)olitical fear 
that the doelrincs tanghl by Socrates were calculated 
to breed fij> a set of nien in too little respect for the 
democracy. All these causes have been assipicd ; 
and whatever the motive ^\hieh intlnenced his aeeiisers, 
all may have had their inllnencc on the judges who 
condemned hint, as well as that nnw orthv pride wdiich 
is expressly mentioned by Xcno])ho;i^ as liavinj^ 
ju’evented llio accpiittal of liis master. Whether there- 
fore we seek onr instances amonp.’ civil or relipons 
pcrsecutioin’, we shall seareely find any thinj;* strictly 
analo^’on‘7 to the death of Socrates ; and as w'e have 
said, it is liere introdneed more for the beauty of the 
narrative than lor .the sake of comparison. that 
beauty, and to the talents of the hi>U)rian, Socrates 
and his resif^natioii owe no small share cd’ their ex- 
traordinary celebrity, it is wvll reiiiarkid by ]\]itt()r(i, 

“ Socr.ites, it \\:is tlu* common practice for cnnii- 

imls at tlu" bar to addicss the passions, and to llatiir and 
entreat their judges, ainl l,y such iniMiis otleii to obtain ac- 
quittals, would on no acconnt fh)anv oi‘ those thiols, which, 
contiaiyto law, were continually •lone iiitlie cunrly; Imt thon^'di 
he mi^ht readdy lia\e gained Ids acquittal iioin his judges if 
he liad done sucli things e.en in .i inoderale degice, ciiose 
rather to die, abiding l)\ the laws, than to lue hy Iransgressiug 
tliem." Xen. Mem, i. ivi 4, 
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that t}ionp;li “ the rnap;naihniity of Socrates surely de- 
serves adnu^atloii, vet il is not that in which he has 
most f)utslioiie other men. The circumstances of 
Lord Rus^elTs fate were i’ar more trjiiip;. Socrates, 
as we ma\ i i'asoiiably siij’^pose, would have borne Lord 
Rnsseirs tiial: but with Ilisliop Burnet for liis 
culoi>-ist, instead of Plato and Xenophon, lie would nut 
have had his ])resenl splendid fame*'.’ 

'riie po'Aer of meeting an inevitable death with 
firmness and ci mposure, is so far from being un- 
common, that our interest in e\an']iles of it might be 
supposed to be deadened bv their liequent oecuriencc. 
It is to be Ibmid, the outward ‘•how of it at least, in 
all stations, I'rom the marfjr lor religion, or })atriotisin, 
down to the humble and proH'fgate suHePw who lor- 
ieits his life as a convicted Iblon. 'Jdie fiueied g-aiety 
of Captain ?>!aeheath is as true to nature as the 
eheerlulness of Sir 'riiornas IMooie; and the iron re- 
.solution of the murderer Thurtell eiiitbled him to face 
death as composedly as Charles F. of Algernon 
Sidney. Still we do icad with eagerness and admi- 
ration oi i\b)()ie’s cheeifid joculanl) on the scalfold, 
of the lioly icsignation ol Latimer, and tlie high- 
souled, vet tender and womanlv dejnntment of Lady 
Janet)re\. ddie subject seems to pos'^e.'^s an interest 
not (insfis e\lu\u^ted. Isisto’ians ibereloie have sel- 
dom ihouglit lli(* he-t hours ot great men unwoithy 
of notice: and the coii'-tancy and dving ])rol'essions 
of those who lia\e laid down llicir lives lor their 
])ohtical or religions opinions have alwavs been 
eag'erlv treasured u]) bv friends and followers, as evi- 
dences both of the sincerity and tiiith of their belief, 
\ et ^ncli evidence is d(|^nbirnl even in respect of the 
former, and null in lespcct of the latt(*r ; for there 
never j)erha])s was a cause imjiortaiit enough to chal- 
len'’g‘ j)crsecutiou, wiiicdi did not hiul pel sous ready 
to sillier marlM’dom for its sahe. 

List, uf GrcL'ec,*di.ip, i.L.h. o. 
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III selecting the examples whicti occupy the rest of 
this chapter, it has been endeavoured to take such, as, 
relating to important and spirit-stirring seasons, are 
yet likely not to be familiar in their details to all our 
readers. We do not profess tliat they will bear a 
close comparison with the prosecution of Socrates: 
on the contrary, we may hirre again ex])ress our 
belief that nothing can be found analogous either 
to the character or the history of that extraordinary 
man. Nor shall we attempt to make out a resem- 
blance where no real one exists. The design of 
this work will be sufficiently fultilled, if the follow- 
ing passages of history shall appear interesting: the 
lessons which they convey cannot be otherwise than 
profitable^ The first, and third refer to persecutions 
purely religious in their character; the second refers 
to what, under the appearance of a religious perse- 
cinion, was in fact quite as much a plot against civil 
liberty. ^ 

The tir§t embraces a short sketch of the his- 
tory and death of two among* the most eminent of 
the early Reformers, John Jfnss, and Jerome of 
Prague. John lluss, or rather John of Hussinetz 
(for he derived his name, according to a eommou 
usage of that time, from the place of his birth), was a 
Bohemian priest, educated at the Universi|j of 
Prague. His talents, and the simplicity and severity 
of hjs life, raised him through subordmate stations to 
the high office of Rector of the Univ^ersity. By some 
means, the nature of which is not (juite clear, the 
opinions and works of our venerable Wiclif, the first 
translator of the Bible into the English tongue, were 
conveyed into Bohemia towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. They s*triiek deep root in that 
soil : a circumstance to be attributecl in no small 
degree to the effect produced by Wiclifs character 
and doctrines upon the mind of lluss ; who con- 
ceived so deep a veneration for lus preceptor, that in 
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his sermons to the ]ieople in the chapel of Bethlehem 
(a chapel endowed by a pious citizen of Prap:ue, to 
enable two preachers to address the lower orders in 
the Bohemian tongue), he is said often to have ad- 
dressed his earnest vows to Heaven, that ‘‘ whensoever 
he should te removed from this life, he ini«;lit be 
admitted to tlie same regions where the soul of VViclif 
resided ; since he doubted not that he was a j^ood and 
holy mar^ and worthy of a habitation in heaven ^'.'* 
Already eminent for his philosophical attainments, 
Huss had obtained another kind of celebrity, so early 
as the year 1405, by these sermons, in which he in- 
veip^hed powerfully against the extortions and cor- 
ruptions by which the papal hierarchy had disfigured 
the purity of Christian faith. He continued to preach, 
unchecked, till the year 1409, when the Archbishop 
of Prague commenced open war on the new doctrines, 
by ordering all members of the university who pos- 
sessed Wiclif’s writings to bring th^m in, that those 
which were found to be heretical might be publicly 
burnt. Two hundred volumes are said to have 
been thus destroyed. Huss, and other members of 
the university, appealed to the Pope ; but, as might 
have been expected, their cause took an unfavourable 
turn, and the Archbishoj) was empowered to suppress 
the doctrines of Wiclifwithin his diocese. Huss, how- 
ever, with his friend, pupil, and fellow- sutierer, 
Jerome of Prague, master of theology in the uni- 
versity, continued to preach ; and the people followed 
tliem, in spite of the combination and determined 
opposition of the clergy in general. Huss was in coii- 
secjueiice summoned to appear at Rome. He refused 
to place himself in the power of the Pope, but sent 
three deputies to pleatl his cause. 'j1ie deputies 
were insulted and maltreated, and he himself was 
declared guilty of contumacy, and excommunicated. 
Against tins censure he published a formal protest, 
* Hist, of (JlAtfch, p. 687, 
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ill which, after lecitinp; luithonties to justify the step 
which he was tak'ii^, narrating^ his excomnmnicatioii, 
aiul cx])laining; the injustice and informality of the 
procccdiiif^s under whicli he was condemned, he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ It is therefore manifest that, ntne of these 
conditions h(‘in«: fulfilled in piy case, T am acijuittcd 
hefoie (iod of iheciime of contumacy, and am unbound 
by a })ietended and fri\olous excoiniminication. I, 
John lliiss, ])iesent tins appeal to Jesus tfhiist, my 
master and ju'-t judg^e, who knows and protects the 
just cause of e^ Li} onc\” 

He continued accordiin;!} to ])reach at Prague till 
early in the }car 1113, when the Arclibish(,p inter- 
posed, and Huss retired, ajipareiilly to the jdace of 
his biith.* Put he ‘continued to write, and his 
doctniKs weie readil} leeeixed b\ tin' [loheinicins, 
ihougdi /ealousl} opposed b\ the gnat lodyof'the 
clergy. On tin uieeting'of the (\aiiuil o' Ooiislancc, 
in J414, llu^s \Sas called befoie it, to'dtclare and to 
defend Ids opinions. He had dis()l)e}ed the summons 
of the Po))e, but he reco£*;nized the authoiity of the 
cliiuch in Its general ciiuncil, and obe\ed its call with 
alaciit}. It seems to have been his earnest rlesire to 
exjjlaiii the pi 'inids of bis faith, and to confess his 
ei lor, if lie ( i)u'<l lie com iiiced ofei lor, in those points 
wlieitiii he difi’eied from the re(ci\ed doctiines M'lhe 
thuKli. With this\iew, before he went loCon-tance, 
lie e]i])eaied before a s}ii()d of the clerg} held at 
I’lague, with the exjiress \iew ol eleclaiing- and sii])- 
])ojtiiig his peculiar tenets: and when jiciniission to 
do so was refused, he affixed ]3lacards in places of 
public resort, in which he expressed liis intention of 
apj earing’ at Coiista’iee, and imiled all who had any 
complaint to mafe against him to a] pear in support 
ofitf. 

*• L’Kiif.iai. Hist. (U* di* Constance. Llv. 1. 

f llccausid tills, docunie^U to 1 c j uliln lu d at Nureinl Gif'. 
“ ^Mattel Jehu ll'ibs gucb to Coiibtancv, time .to (lecld-% ♦he 
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Tiie charges ap^jfinst Ilnss may be reduced to two 
lieads (unless indeed they should rather be considered 
as one) : that he was a follower of Wielif, and that he 
was infected with the “ leprosy of the Vaudois.” The 
opinions contained under the latter charge are thus 
tnnineratccl (with the exception of a few particubirs), 
from /luieas S}lvius\*by Mr. Waddington ; it beinn^ 
premised that, of those thus imputed to him, ffuss 
expressly (lisa\ owed many. “ The most important of 
them werethe^e: — tluit the Pope is on a level with 
other bishojjs; that all priests are equal, except in 
repaid to ])er''Onal merit ; that souls, on (juittinp^ their 
Ixalies, arc immcdiatelv condemned to eternal ])unish- 
inent, or exalted to e\erlastin«* hnppine^-s ; that the 
fire of pnr^Jitory has no c\ij^tencc; that jmiyers for 
the dead are a vain device, the invention oi sacerdotal 
avarice ; that the images of (roil and the saints 
should ])e destio} cd ; that the oiders of mendicants 
were invented by evil spirits; ihaMlie clergy ought 
to be ]joor, subsisting on cltemosvnarv contributions; 
tliat it is free to all inen^o ])reach the word of Cb.d; 
tliat any one guilty of mortal sin is thereby disqua- 
lified for aiiv dignilv, secular or ecclesiastical; tliat 
confirmation and extreme unction are not among the 
lioly litcs of the church ; that auiicuhir conicssion is 
iinjiiaifitalilc, since confession to (jod is sufficient for 
pardon ; that the use of cemeicries is without reasou- 


f.alli whicli l.e has .ihvajs lichl. lioltK iiov, , jiiid hy God's irr.icc, 
■will hold unto dc.ith. As he has jHihlic iiotiee thiou^h- 

( ui the hinj^doiii of liohen ia, tliat he v .is willing heltni' his 
dqaiitiiie, to jzRe account of his faith at a «;eneiai b)iu)tl otihe 
Aichhi‘'lKq lie id lh*.i<;ue.to aiuuti all thei hjecUous \i liieh could 
1 e rii.u.e to it, i-o he iiutiiies inihis luirui.il city id JS’eriiiil erg, 
Ih.d if .un me lias .aiy l?h i or In lesy to object to liiiii. siiili 
] cjsoii li.is ( i:l\ to U‘]).tir to th«‘ ( iHiiitil oi ( oiistaiice. since it 
e ti.iu ti\it he 1 .^ Ji ail} to LpiVi. accoi iit id his iailh.’' L'l'.iiiaut. 
L.v.1,1). 

^ i ibt. Huhemica, c. xxxv. 

V b 
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able foundation, and inculcated foi; the sake of profit ; 
that the world itself is the temple of the omnipotent 
God, and that those only derogate from his 'Majesty who 
build churches, monasteries, or oratories; that the 
sacerdotal vestments, the ornaments of the altars, the 
cups and other sacred utensils, are of m/more than 
vnlg^ar estimation ; that the sul^Vaj^es of the saints wlio 
reign with Christ in heaven are unprofitable and 
vainly invoked; that there is no holiday exceptiiijj^ 
Sunday ; that the festivals of the saints should by no 
means be observed ; and that the fasts established by 
the church are equally destitute of divine authority.’* 
Of tlicse doctrines, whether truly or falsely imputed 
to Iluss, many were of a nature to excite the anger of 
a corrupt and avaricious jiriesthood ; and he is said 
to have addVd another still more calculated to prejudiee 
the minds of his judges against him ; he maintained 
that tithes were strictly eleemosynary, and that it was 
free for tiie owner of the laud to withliold or pay them 
according to thd measure of his charity, lie also 
maintained the right of the laity to participate in the 
sacramental cup. It aj)j>ears from a short treatise, 
written in the )ear 14C3, and exposed to public view 
at the chapel of Bethlehem, entitled ‘ Six p]rrors,’ 
that he denied to the jiricsthood the power of grant- 
ing remission of jinnislimeiit and absolution from sin; 
that he condemned • the doctrine, that obedienf'e is 
due to a superior in all things; that he maintained 
that an unjust excommunication was not binding on 
the jierson against whom it was levelled ; and that he 
condemned as heretical the siinoniacal otfeiices against 
canon law, of which he accused a large portion of the 
clergy. ife also in his sermons condemned ns 
useless, prayers for the soulit of tlie dead, though, it 
aj)pcars in the same sermon that he believed in pur- 
gatory ; and rebuked the avarice of the priests, ‘ by 
whom the practice of exacting large presents, as the 
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price of ransominij souls from purgatory by thetr 
masses, had been invented*. 

The readiness of Huss to face the Council is not to 
be ascribed to ignorance of the risk wliich lie was 
about to incur, lie addressed a letter to one of his 
friends, wifli a request indorsed, that it might not be 
opened, excejit in cast^ of his death : it contained a 
species of confession, lie also wrote an exhortation 
to his Bohemian congrcg*ation, in which he uiges 
them to remain constant in the doctrine whicli he had 
faithfully preached to them; expresses his belief, that 
he should meet with more enemies at the Council 
than Christ had at Jeriisriem; prays for help and 
strength to maintain the truth to the last, resolved to 
suffer any extremes, rather tjian betray the Gospel 
from any cowardice ; requests the prayers of his 
friends in his behalf ; and sjieaks very doubtfully of 
his return, expressing his willingness to die in God’s 
causef. Yet if good faith were necessarily inherent 
in high rank, he hud no reason to fear. The Em- 
peror Sigismond ga\e hi|n a safe conduct, pledging 
himself, and enjoining his subjects, to facilitate and 
secure the safe pas'^age of llnss to and fro: and 
Pope John Will, professed, “ though John Huss 
should murder lu} own brother, t would use the whole 
of my power to preserve him from ever} injury, duiing 
all the time of his residence at Constance.*’ He 
arrived in that city in November 1414. But the 
first proceedings of the Council showed that any- 
thing rather than an impartial hearing was intended. 
Huss was committed to close custody, and denied 
the privilege of being heard by an advocate, though 
he lay sick in prison ; on the ground that the canon 
law allowed no one ^o undertake the defence of 
persons suspected of heresy, ^leanwhile, he was 
harassed with private interrogatories, and denied 
a public audience before the assembled Council. 

* L’Enfaut, Uv. I, p. 34i, 37. + Ibid. p. 40. 
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This riolit he (lemandcd with nrj^cncy; and the in- 
terference of the Em])eror Si^isnn-iid, wJjo seems to 
have felt in this instance what was due to one who 
was placed under his protection, procured it for him. 
Kaily in June, 1415, the Council wa^ convened, 
to l.car the charg'cs against him, and his defence. 
'J'he first charge was read, and he began to rcj)ly : 
hnt when he appealed to Scripture, as tlic authority 
on which his doctrines were founded, his voice w'as 
overwliehned with clamour. lie ceased: hut when 
he again attempted to speah, the clamour v\as re- 
new'ed ; and the as^-einbly adjourned in confusion to 
June 7, oil w’hich day the Emperor was requested to 
jiresitle in jicrson. 11 is jwesence secured more 
decency ofqiroceeding.* The charges brought against 
lluss were based chiefly on his siqiposed adherence 
to the doctrines of AViclif (concerning the truth of 
which it was needless to dispute, since they had 
already hocu condemned by the Council, Alay 4, 
1415), and on his opinion as to the administration of 
the Eucharist. The argnnfeiits whicli he was per- 
mitted to adduce were received, as before, with shouts 
of derision, and the assembly Jidjonrned to the fol- 
lowing (lay. It happened, and the coincidence was 
calcidated to make a deep im])ressi()n on the minds 
of tho«e who inclinul to his d(x*trine‘?, that oiuthat 
day an eclijisc of the sun look jdace, which was total 
at Prague, and nearly total at Constance, 

His audience w as renewTd on the following day. 
Of the oj/inions imputed to him, 1 j(‘ njected some, 
and admitted ollicrs ; and those which he did admit, 
he defended tempeiatcly and reasonably. The hear- 
ing being c1os(m1, he w'as required by the Council to 
retract his errors. It (h’cs not ajipear that any dis- 
tinction was made l>(.twceii tliose whiih he adinillcd, 
and those wdiich he denied: the Council assumed, that 
he held certain opinion*', ai-.d he was called to iccant 
them in the gross, or lo Ai\\ his adherence to ti'-ni 
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by martyrdom, ifis reply bears testimony to the 
purity of by? motives, and to the humility of his 
temper. As to the opinions imputed to me, which 
1 have never held, those I cannot retract; as to those 
which J d(\ indeed profess, T am ready to retract 
tliem, when I sliall be better instructed by the Coun- 
cil.” The Emperor, wlio had tahen an active part 
in persuadin"* him to save himself by submission’^, 
now avowed his opinion, that “ among* the errors of 
J fuss, wliicli had been in ])art proved, and in part 
confessed, there was not one which did not deserve 
the penal flames and ‘‘that the temporal sword oii^ht 
insttmlly to be drawn, fof the chastisement of his 
disci])les, lo the end that the branches of the tree 
mii;ht perish, together with it« root.” TJie Council 
was not slow to inflict the jienalty thus recommended, 
lluss nas icmanded to prison: his constancy was 
severely tried by a montifs im])risonmcnt, in which 
every means ol‘ persuasion and soiickation were used 
lo induce him to retract, and live, lint he continued 
calm and resolved, in a ‘strain of mind equally re« 
movctl from ])ride and stiibbornnoss, and from 
laxity and indillereiicc, replying to those who urged 
him to abjure his Ixdief, that “ he was prepared to 
alford ail example in himself of that enduring pa- 
tieii-ie which he had so frequently preached to others, 
and which he relied on the grace of (iod to grant him.” 
lie retained this temjier to the end; and in this he 
may serve as a jiatlerii. or a rebulvc, to many person*^, 
who, though zealous for llie truth, have shown in 

* Sigismoncl is «ai<l tolia\eblii lied ^\llen IIiiss fixed liis ^cs 
onliiin ; as he declared to the Council that he iiadconio willingly, 
under the jdedged protection ot the hanpoior there (irevenl. 
(’h'ailes V., when jircN'^ed lo airest I uthei at the Diet ol SVornis, 
i'< s.iid, in alliiNion lo this cm unistance, lo h.i\c u'led the following 
e\[)icssioii ; “I do not mean to hliish w ilh niy predecessor Si- 
gunioml.*’ 'I'hc conduct of llie two Kmpetors towaids Husband 
laiit cr IS well contrasted throughout ; and ( lurics was not a less 
Catholic tliaii his predecessor. 
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the character of martyrs as mtich of bigjotry and 
intolerance as their persecutors ; and this temper was 
shown nowhere more beautifully than fti one of his 
last trials, “ if indeed (we quote from Mr. Wad- 
dington,) we can so designate the upright counsel 
of a faithful and virtuous friend, for siA:h was the 
circumstance which completet! and crowned the his- 
tory of his imprisonment ; and it should be every 
where recorded, for the honour of human nature. 
A Bohemian nobleman, named John of Chlum, had 
attended IIuss, whose disciple he was, through all 
his perils and persecutions, and had exerted through- 
out the whole affair ew^ry method that he could 
learn or devise to save him. At length, when every 
hope w'as lost, and he was about to separate from 
the marty? for the last time, he addressed him in 
these terms, ‘ My dear master, I am unlettered, and 
conseciuently unfit to counsel one so enlightened as 
you. Nevertlieless, if you are secretly conscious of any 
one of those errors which have been publicly imputed 
to you, 1 do entreat you iK)t to feel any shame in re- 
tracting it; but if, on the contrary, you are convinced 
of your innocence, 1 am so far IVom advising you to 
say anything against }our conscience, that 1 exhort 
you rather to endure every form of torture, than to 
renounce anything which }OU hold to be true.* John 
Ifuss replied with (ears, that God was his witness, 
liow ready he had ever been, and still was, to retract 
on oath, and with his whole heart, from the moment 
he biiould be convicted of any error, by evidence from 
the Holy Scripfvre^ He confirmed this assertion 
in* a letter, written on the eve of his execution, to the 
Senate of Prague, warning them that he had retracted 
and abjured nothing, but \<as ready to abjure and 
express his detestation of every proposition extracted 
from his books which could be proved contrary to 
Scripture. 


* Hist, of Church, p. 594. 
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Thus passed the rAonth between his trial and his 
execution, not in struji^gles to avoid, but in preparation 
to meet his “ (lod,” he said, in his wisdom, lias 
reasons jbr thus proloiii^iiio* m^ life.” On the loth 
of July, he was brought before the Council I'or the 
last time. • He listened on his knees while his 
sentence was read ; aiRUthou«*h it was endeavoured to 
prevent him from s])eakin», he asserted from time to 
time the Iblsehood of some of the charges brought 
against him. That of obstinacy, for instance, he re- 
pelled hardily. “ This,” he said, “ I deny boldly. I 
always have, and do still desire to be better instructed 
by Scripture ; and assert, th-jt 1 am so zealous for the 
truth, that if by one word J could overthrow the 
errors of all heretics, there is no ])eril which 1 would 
not face for that end.” Against the condemnation 
of his books he protested, because hitherto no errors 
hud been shown to exist in them, and because, being 
chiefly written in Bohemian, or translated into lan- 
guages understood by few ol the mernCers, the Council 
could notread, nor undcrsjtand, nor, by consequence, 
legitimately condemn them. At the close of the 
sentence, he called God to witness his innocence, 
and olfered a prater that his judges and accusers 
might find pardon. Nothing then remained but to 
proceed to his degradation; and it may not be irrele- 
\ant To give a short account of the forms used in this 
ceremony, childish as they may appear. Certain 
bishops, appointed to perform this oilice, caused Hiiss 
to be robed in liis full sacerdotal vestments, and a 
cup to be placed in his hand, as if he were going to 
])erfbrm mass. As they put upon him a long white 
robe, named the mibc^ he said, “ Our Saviour was 
cloUied, ill mockery, in ti white robe, when sent by 
Ilerod before Pilate and he made similar rellec- 
tons as the other ensigns of the sacred functions were 
biuccessively put upon him. Being ttiiis dressed, the 
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bishops np;nin exhorted him to recant; but turning; to 
the people, he declared in a loud \oice, that he never 
would otreiul and seduce the faithful by a declaration 
so full of hypocrisy and impiety, and thus j)ublicly 
protested his innocence. Then the bishops took 
from him the chalice, reciting* the words, “ O cursed 
Judas, who having forsakefi the counsel of peace, 
hast entered into that of the Jews, we take away this 
cup, <S.c.,’* according to the common formula for 
degrading a priest. On this, lluss said aloud, that 
through the ineicy of (Jod, he hoped that day to 
drink of that cup in Ills kingdom. Tiie bishops then 
took aw a} his sacerdottil garments, one after the 
other, pronouncing some maiodiction at the removal 
of each. ^ When they came to obliterate the tonsure, 
the maik of pricslhood, a liidicrons (pieslion aioso, 
whether sci^sars or razors should be used ; and after 
a warm debate, it w'as decided in favour ol'the former. 
His hair was closely cropped, a ])yiamidal paper cap, 
an ell high, painted w'ith ligiircs of de\iis, and in- 
scribed, “ Jlcrc^iurcli,” was put on his h(*ad ; and thus 
attired, the prelates charitably consigned his soul to 
the infernal devils ^ Divested thus of the sacred 
character of priesthood, he was deli^cred over to the 
secular jiower, represeiiled by the Emperor, under 
whose safe-conduct he had rejiaircd to C’oufjlance, 
and who had }et open!) gi\en his \oicc for causing 
the heretic to exjiiate his eirois by llie lormeiits of 
fire. 'J’lie Emperor charged the Elector Palatine 
with the dnt\ of seeing the ]*cnalties of the law in- 
llictcd : and it is sa'ul, that a succeeding elector, the 
descendant in the fourth generation of the person 
thus eniijlo}ed, who was a favourer of the lefor- 
mat ion, and (l)ing childk“-.s; witiies-ed the extinction 
of Ins line, was wont to attribute that misfoitnue to 
the anger ofTleaven, punishing in the fourth geiie- 
* Aninu 11 } luam devoicnius iiileinih dialjulis. 
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ration the blp^otcd and cruel ea 2 ;erness with which his 
ancestor had ^executed the unholy task intrusted to 
liim on this occasion. 

IIiiss nas immediately conducted to the stake, and 
suffered his n^onizinp^ death with unshaken firmness. 
It is told by an old writer of his life, tfiat the people 
said, hearing the fer\cncy of his adtlress to Cod, 
“ We do not kiunv what this man has done before ; 
but now, we hear him otfer up excellent prayer^'.” 
Tlis ashes were careliilly collected and cast into the 
llliine, lest they sliould serve to keej) up the affection 
of his friends: but the ] recaution was vain, for we 
are tokP that the xery earfli of‘ the spot on which 
he w'as burnt was collected as a sacred lelic, and 
can’ied into Bohemia bj his du«ci})les. • • 

ijefove the fate of lluss was determined, the 
Council inid wreaked a tardy \eit«’(ance on his fore- 
runner and preceptor Wiclii*, wlio‘'e body was ordered 
“ to be taken fioni the ground, and thrown far away 
fiom the burial of any church.” Alter the lapse of 
thirteen soars, the em|)ly insult was most elfectually 
ixeented, l)j disiiiteriiiu!; aiul burning the reformer’s 
bod}, and casting the ashes into a neighbouring 
brook. "J'lie often quoted words of Fuller on this 
occasion may 1)0 ctpially well aj^plied to the good man 
who.^* histoiy ]<as just been leJated: — “ 'i'he brook 
difi convey his ashes into Avon ; Avon inio Se^e^n ; 
Se\erii into the narrow seas ; they into the main 
ocean. And thus the ashes of Wielif are the emblem 
of his doctiine, w hich now is dispersed all the world 
o\cr.’’ 

Jerome of I’lagne has been abcady mentioned as 
the inost distinguished ;|^nong llnss’s followers, and 
Jiis coadjutor in ])reachiiig. Jle also was sninnioned 
to Constance in thespiing of 1415, befoie lluss had 
snfl’erid martyrdom; ami it w^as ]<«^)ably in con- 
sequence of witnessing his coinpaiiioiYs snflerings, 
Aeneas Sjivius, llibt.^Johea.ica. c. xxx\i. 
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tliat he was induced to retracf, to condemn in the 
stron‘;!:cst terms, as blasphemous and seditious, the te- 
nets which in liis heart he still continued to hold, and 
to profess his entire adherence to all the doctrines of 
the Roman church. Fortunately he was not left to 
endure through life the reproaches of* conscience ; 
for the continued enmity afcd mistaken persecution 
of his ad\ersaries conferred a benefit on him which 
they were far from intending, lie was still retained 
in confinement, and harassed with fresh charges, 
though his retractation had been ample and complete: 
for there were many who thought that hostility to the 
hierarchy could not be expiated except by blood. At 
last he obtained a public audience before the Council, 
on the 23d of May. 1416; when he recalled his 
former recantation, confessing that it had been 
dictated only by the fear of a painful death. There 
is a close coincidence between the history of Jerome, 
and that of the father of our English church, Cranmer, 
who suffered a similar death in the following century. 
Both swerved through th^ influence of fear from the 
path of duty ; both were punished for their weakness 
by being treacherously deprived of that temporal 
advantage which was the price of their aposlacy ; 
and, being recalled by that mistaken malice to their 
duty, both redeemed their virtue, and hav^ ob- 
tained eternal honour in exchange for a short and 
shameful breathing time on earth. Poggio the Flo- 
rentine, who was a witness of the whole course of 
Jerome’s trial, has left a long and interesting ac- 
count of it in a letter to Leonardo Aretino, from 
whicJi it appears that his sympathy had been strongly 
excited by the constancy of the sufferer. Though 
connected with the highest bignitaries of the church, 
he writes in such a strain of admiration, that his 
friend thought j^t necessary to warn him of tlie danger 
which he might incur by speaking of a condemned 
heretic in ^such terms.* The letter will be found 
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entirely translated in Mr. Shepherd’s Life of Po^gio 
IJracciolini, from which the following' description of 
Jerome’s final sutferin^s is extracted : — “ No stoic 
ever snflercd death with such constancy of mind: 
when he arrived at the place of execution he 
stripped himself of his jrarmeiits, and knelt down 
before the stake, to whicli he was soon after tied with 
ropes and a chain. Then g^reat pieces of wood, 
intermixed with straw, were piled as high as his 
breast. When fire was set to the pile, he begun to 
sing a hymn, which was scarcely interrupted by the 
smoke and flame. I must not omit a striking cir- 
rumstance, which shows the firmness of his mind. 
When the executioner was going to apply the fire 
behind him, in order that he /night not see it, he 
said, Come this way, and kindle it in my sight; for if 
J had been afraid of it, I should never have come to 
this place. Thus perished a man in every respect 
exemplary, except in the crroneousnpss of his Ikith. 
T w'as a witness of his end, and observed every par- 
ticular of its process. ]Ui may have been heretical 
in his notions, and obstinate in persevering in them: 
but he certainly died like a philosopher. I have 
rehearsed a long story ; as 1 wish to employ my 
leisure in relating a transaction which far surjiasses 
tile events of ancient history. For neither did Mutius 
suffer his hand to be biinit so patiently as Jerome 
endured the burning of his whole body ; nor did 
Socrates drink the hemlock as cheer! ully as Jerome 
submitted to the tire.*’ 

If it were really hoped to purge the dross of heresy 
from Bohemia by this fiery ordeal, the result is 
another lesson to jirove the inutility of combating 
opinion by violence, 'fhe nobility considered the 
breach of the Kmperor’s safe-conduct as an insult to 
the kingdom of Bohemia: the con^jmons, pre[)ared 
for rebellion against tlie spiritual dornm^n of Borne, 
and mlJamed by the fate of tjheir loved and venerated 
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teachers, broke into acts of violence. Fresh measures 
of provocation on each side soon led to extremities ; 
a crusade was proclaimed against Bohemia by Pope 
Martin V., and headed by the Emperor Sig'ismond ; 
and the (pianvl \var» thus fairly connvitted to the 
arbitration ol' the sword. Enthusiasm made up for 
the apparent ininpiality of force: the inoirp;ents as- 
sumed tlie name of d'aborites, named the mountain, 
on whicii tliey pitched their tents, Tabor, and sti«*- 
matized their neighbours by tlie names of the ido- 
latrous nations from \\hom the Israelites won the 
Jloly Land. They often defeated the armies of the 
church, and maintained their ground so firndy, that 
in LI 33 the Council ot* Basle endeavoured to invite 
their leaders to a conference. This attem])t at paci- 
fication laded ; but it tau^-lit the C'athohcs how to 
avail themselves of the rehg*ious dillerences which 
distracted these enthusiastic men: and in 1436, the 
churcli and the Emperor grained the dual a^'Cen- 
(lencv, more by civil discoid than by the sword. 
But in the fitteenth eenPury, a numeious party in 
Bohemia preserved the faith for which ihiss and 
Jerome had snlfercd, and their fathers had fou^'ht ; 
and received with jo) the ampler reformation preached 
by Luther. 

The second sidiject wliich wc have jiropo.fjd to 
notice belongs to a jieriod of innch interest in 
Britisli history, that of the fruitless attempt of 
Charles Jf. to re-iinpose episcopacy upon the Scot- 
tish nation. Few sjrectacles ai-e more elevating; and 
more improving than the patient endurance of evil 
for conscience’ sake even in an individual ; and it is 
still more irnjiressive, wher<| a imiltitiide aie actuated 
by common feelings and a common princi])lc. Such 
W'as the case with the persecuted bodv (J* the Scottish 
Presbyterian > ■‘^nsants ; and it* there lie any to whom 
the qnestioj^^S whether a written ritual or extempo- 
raneous prayer should be used, whether the Epi^opal 
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or Presb\ierian form of church government should 
])rcvail, a[)pear iiisufhcicnt grounds of dispute to 
justify a civil war, it is to be remenibered tliait in 
tliis case the aggression was entirely on the side of 
the governn^uit; tliat Charles IJ. had more than 
once taken the Covenant, the mete rel'usal to abjure 
which was now thought worthy of death; that the 
rebels, if that name be applicable to lliein, sought 
nothing more than liheity to serve God after their 
own cousci<mccs ; and tarlher, that the arbitrary 
violence which would have aiiuulled the established 
churcli of Scotland, to substitute another uhicli the 
bulk of the nation liated, was onl\ one of that s(‘ries 
ol* mistaken and criminal measures which led to the 
e\]mlsion of the House of Stimrt from throne. 
Upwards of three hundred ministers were driven 
from their livings in one day, to derive a scanty 
maintenance from their poor but zealous hearers: 
but these men neither olfjred resistant, nor preached 
rebellion, until the) were debarred irotn performing 
their pastoral otlice. And even when they and llieir 
followers did take arms, it was originally in self- 
defence, to protect meetings for the peaceable purpose 
of divine vvorshij), held in the wildest recesses ot the 
Inudxless hills, fiom the lury of a most licentious 
soldicPiT, which even that strict coucealmeiit could 
not niitig«ite or elude. That the better cause was 
disgraced by some extravagancies and crimes, and 
lliat it gave rise in some to a morose and gloomy 
spii it ol’ laiiaticism, will not surprise any who have 
considered the etlect of persecution, which, the very 
coiivci^e of mercy, is twice cursed in its operation, 
a ciirsc on him who iidij^ts, as on him who suirers. 
Driven to assemble in moss and mountain, girt with 
theiT swords, and prepared to defend life and faith 
by the strong hand, it is no wondw^' these men 
turned in prcterence to the warlike pagej^l'the sacred 
records, and in tone, and conduclj and phraseology 
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imitated the martial leaders and reformers of Jnda?a, 
rather than the milder teachers of the^reh>ion which 
it was their boast to hold fast in its utmost purity. 
Continually occupied by the thought of death, en- 
fi:ao;ed in a constant strn«*G:lc to 6ubdue‘*their natural 
fears and aflections into the resolution to serve the 
L<ord after wljat they deemed the only true faith, and 
to abide in him to the uttermost, it is no wonder 
that Cameron, Caro'ill, Peden, and other zealous 
preachers, whose rude and stern eloquence roused 
the Scottish peasant to the endurance of martyrdom, 
in many instances lost sii^ht of reason in enthusiasm, 
and in some, themselves or their followers, com- 
mitted acts which rendered them justly amenable 
to le{»;al punishment^. It forms, however, no part 

The murder of Arclibisliop Sharpe is the most celebrated and 
remarkable of these instances of perverted enthusiasm, mistaken 
applications of the Old Testament, and determination to see a 
special Provident e,in passing events. Burley, Uallullet,and their 
as‘.ociate«, when tliey met on the Magus Muir, had no thought of 
harming Sharpe: but when bis coach passed that way, they con- 
cluded that the l^ord had delivered him into their hands; and 
therefore they killed liini. For the efiect of the persecution, sec 
Fox’s lli'.t. of JamcN II. “ Ihis s)^teln of government, and 
especially the rigour with which those concerned in the late 
insunections, the excommunical’on of the king, or the other 
outrages corufilained of, were pur'-ued and hunted, sometimes 
by blood-hounds, sometimes by soldicis almost equally ^Uivage, 
and ailerwards shot like wdd beasts, diove ‘'onie ol those sectaries 
who were st}led (’amcronians, and othtr proscribed persons, to 
measures of absolute desperation. 'fhey made a declaration, 
wnich they caused to be atlixed to diflereiit t hurches, imj)oi ting 
that they would use the law of retaliation, and ‘ we will,' said 
they, ‘ punish as enemies 1o Go(L ami to the covenant, such 
persons as shall make it their wo) It to imbrue their hands in our 
blood; and chiefly, if they shall continue obstinately and with 
habitual malice to proceed agaihut us,' with more to the like 
effect. T'pon such an occasion, the interfeiencQ of government 
became necessary. 'Phe govciiimeiit did indeed interfere, and 
by a vote of coiu'^^ ’ ordered, that whoever owned, or refused to 
disown, the do^laralion on oath, should be put to death, in the 
presence of v.o witnesses, Ithough unarmed when taken. The 
execution of this massacre, in^ the twelve counties w hi^ were 
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of our subject, to enter into a defence of their con- 
duct or doctrine. The lofty spun of resionation in 
\^hlch they met their fate, is the only point in their 
histoiy which admits of comparison with the subject- 
matter of tilts chaptei ; and in this respect, the 
Athenian philosopher ha^l no advantage over tin? 
humblest of these imletlcred peasants. The stones 
of their rtsignation, nay of their exultation in the 
hour of trial, have been preserved by tradition; and 
their scattered graves in the wild moot lands of 
Southern Scotland aic still regarded with venera- 
tion and affection. May it ]^c long before a feeling 

principally concerned, was committed to the military, and ex- 
ceeded, if possible, the order itself. The disowniUj. the dech- 
ration was required to he made in a pal'ticular foim prtscribed. 
Women obstinate in then fxnaticism, lc<it iettule blood ‘•hoiild be 
a stain upon the swoids of soldler^ engaged m this honourible 
employment, weiediowned. The habitations, as well of tho^e 
who baa fled to save themselves, as ol those who suflered, were 
burnt and destroyed Such members of the faiuilies of the 
delinquents as were above twche years old, were impnsoned for 
the purpose of being aflerw.irds*tiansported. The brutality of 
the soldiers was such as might he expected from an aiiny let 
loose from all restraint, and eniployed to exeeult tlie royal justice, 
as it was cillcd, up ui wretches. Griham, who has been men- 
tioned before, and wlio, undci the title of Loid Dundee ( i title 
which was probably coniciied on him by lames for these or 
similir ^ I vices), v\as aftcrwaids tslei med such a lieio among the 
lacobite paity, paiticularly distinguished liimsell. Of bix un- 
armed fugitives whom he seizetl, he c luscd four to be shot in his 
presence, noi did the remaining two expeiience any other merry 
liom him than a delay ol their doom ; and at another lime, 
having intercepted tie flight ol one of these victims, he had him 
shown to his f imily, and then murdered in the arms of his wife. 
The example of persons of such high rank, and who must he 
presumed to ha>e had an edut ition in some degree corresponding 
to their station, could not fail 'if operating upon men ot a lower 
order m society. The earn igc became everyday more general, 
and moic indiscrimin ite j and the murder of peasants at their 
houses, or while employed iii their usual vvoij^iii the fields, by 
the soldiers, was not only not leproved or pumsi^, hut deemed 
a meritorious sciviee by then supeii^rs.’* Chap, i^. r28«dU. 
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dies avva}^ so well calculated to keep alive a hatred 
o(’ oppression, and a strong sense of \]ie importance 
or religion ! 

There is extant a siinriilar and aflectinc; account ol 
the death of one of these •suHbrers, wr^^teii by Alex- 
ander Peden, an enthusiastic pieatherol the Caine- 
runian sect, which is icndefed inoie stiikluL!; hy the 
ru(l^*ne^s of the naiiative, and the ininute ciicuni- 
stantialit^ of the details. This is one of tlie jiassages 
mIucIi we propose to take Irom tin’s poition of oiii 
history; the other consists ol some extiacts leiative 
to the sulKrin 2 ;s and death ol one of the most ai - 
complished and disc le^t, as well as most pious, of 
the niimsters who suffered duiini* the iniscciition 
under tl^e two last Knuj^s of the Stuait family. The 
tnrmei ol these tw o, l)\ name John Brown, was a small 
farmer and caiiicr, lesideiit at Piicsthill, in the 
parish ol ]Muiiknk,an upland district on the bordeis 
of A}Tshiic and J^anaikshiie ; “a man/ sa\s Wo- 
drow, “of shniiiie pict]^, who had e^eat measnies of 
solid digested knowledge and expeiieiue, and a 
singular talent of a most jihiiii and alfec ting way of 
commumeating his knowledge to otheis.” 1 his 
null was oideih, sedate, and disciect, an i iiowne 
obnoxious to the iiiling ])ail}, excejit as a eonscien- 
tions and iiille\il)le seccdei fiom the l^jiist ^'paliaii 
woishij) attempted to be imposed Oiii tale is taken 
fiom a publication entitled the ‘ Inie of Mi. Alex- 
anclei Peden,’ pnbhshecl aliont the \ear 

“ In the beginning ol May, Kib-), lie (Mi. Alex- 
ander Pedeii) came to the house of John iiiowii and 

riie folloNMii^: pi-sit^o, otl n intorcsliii!:,' p ii tu ul »i 

rtlitive to iiKse l itics, is to bt* lound in ScotL’-> ‘ Miiistit Isy ut 
tile SioUisb lioiclei ’ It is liiidly iieccs'> iry to ntot to ^ Old 
Woit .is a most M\id .ind ill cling putiiu ol tins iiiU rc sUiig 

pciiod of om thoiif»li lolouied by the aullioi’s p.cjiiditus 

111 latout ol dominant party. 
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Marion Weir, whom he married before he went to 
Ireland, where he staid all iii£»ht, and in the morning, 
when he took farewell, he came out of the door, 
sa}/ing to himself, ‘ l^oor woman, a fearful morning,* 
twice overt ‘A dark misty morning.’ The next 
morning, between five j-nd six hours, the said John 
Brown having performed the vvi'rship of God in liis 
family, was going with a spade in his hand to make 
ready some peat ground : the mist being very* dark, 
he knew not until cruel and bloody davei house com- 
passed him with three tioops of horse, brought him 
to his house, and then cxarjiiiied him ; who, though 
he was a man of a stammering sjicecli, yet answered 
him di'^tinctly and solidly; which made Glavcrhouse 
to examine those whom he *had taken \o be his 
guide through the muirs, if ever they heard him 
preach. They answered. No, no; he was never a 
preacher. He said, ‘ If he h-is not preached, 
mickle has he prayed in his time.’ fie said to John, 
‘ Go to }our praters, for jou ‘'hall immediately die.’ 
Wlien ho was ])ia)ing, Craverhoiise interrupted him 
three times : one time that he sto]>t him, he was 
jjleadiiig that the Loid would spaic a lemnant, and 
not make a full end in the da> ol his anger. Cla- 
veihouse said,’* I gave }ou time lo piav, and ye are 
beirifli to picacli he turned about upon Ins knees 
and said, ‘ Sir, 5011 know neitlier the nature of 
preaching or jua^ing*, that tails this pleaching.* 
Then continued without coiihision; when ended, Cla- 
vei house said, ‘ Jake good-night ot )t)ur wile and 
children.’ His wife standing* by with her child in 
hei aims that she liad hi ought foith to him, and 
ano.ther child ot Iiis fust wiles, he tame to lier, and 
said, ‘ Now, Marion, the da) is come, that J told 
)ou would come when 1 hrst spake lo ym of 
inarrjiiig me.’ Slie said, ‘ Jiide^ 'Volin, 1 can 
willingly pait with jou.’ ‘ jrheii,’ he \id, ‘this is 
\c t. II. z 
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all I desire, 1 have no more to do but to die/ He 
kissed his wife and bairns, and wisln^d ])iirchfised 
and ])romised blessin‘;'s to be inulliplied upon them, 
and his blcssiiip;. Claverhouse ordc'rcd six. sobliers to 
shoot hinr'^: the most j)art of the b li1 let ‘v fame upon 
Ills head, wliicli scattered his brains on the <:;round. 
Chnorliouse said tp his wife, ‘ What tbinkost thou 
of thy Imsband now, woman?’ She said, ‘ I thought 
ever much of him, and now as mucii as e\er/ He 
said, * Jt nere jnsliee to lay lliee beside him.’ She 
said, ‘If were ])crmitlcd, I doubt not but that 
your erueltie would ‘‘•o that lcn«*(li ; but how will ye 
make answer for this morning;’s work ?’ He said, ‘to 
man I can he aiiswerahlc 5 and for God, J will take 
him in n»iy own haii«l/ Claveriionse mounted his 
horse, and marched, and left her with the corpse of 
licr* dead hiisbaiid lyin^- there; she set the bairn 
upon the ground, and o'atbered bis brains, and tied 
np bis bead, irtid strain bted bis bod}, and covered 
liiin in her jdaid, and sat down and wept o\cr him. 
It bein^ a very desolate jflace, where never xerdure 
(’;rew, and far from nei^'hboiirs, it was some time 
belbre any friends came to her : the first that came 
was a very ht duind, that old sinii’nlar Christian 
woman in the Cmnmerbead, named Elizabeth Men- 
zies, three miles distant, who had been tried vv.^h the 
violent death of her Imsband at iVntland, ahei wards 
of tw^o worthy sons, ’riioinas Weir, who was killed at 
Jhiiinclo”;, and David Steel, who was suddenly 
shot allerwards when taken. ’I’lie said Marion Weir, 
sitting’ u])Oii her husband’s »ra\e, told me, that 
belbre that, she could see no blood but what she 
was in dang’er to taint; }et she was helped to be 
a witness to all this, without either faintiii”- or Con- 
fusion, except when the shots were let oil’, her eyes 

^ \V()(li’o\T tlic sultiicrs lic^iiatcd, or lefused to lire. 
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dazzled. Jlis corpse wiis buried at the end of Jiis 
house, wherti he \\ as slam, this imcription on 
his grave-stone 

In caith’s cold Led, the du'^ty part l.Cie J.cs, 

Of oiicVho (lid the earth as dust despise 1 

Here, in this place, fivnn eatth he took diparlurc \ —- 

Now he has got the gailand ot the mailyr. 

'rhi‘^ murder was committed between siv and seven 
ill the moriihig; Mr. Pedeii was about ten or e]e\en 
miles distant, having been in (he fields all night; 
he came to the house between seven and eight, and 
desired to call in the tamily, that he might pray 
amongst them. When praying*, he said, ‘ Lord, 
when wdt thou av^'iige lirowtis blood? ’Oh! let 
lii own’s blood be precious in th\ sight ! and hasten 
(he day when thou wilt avenge it, with C^nmeion’s, 
Cargill’s, and many otheis of our inaitjrs’ names; 
and oh ! for that day, when the Lord would avenge 
all their bloods.' 

“ M'hen ended, John Aluirhead iu(|uhe(l what ho 
meant by Hrowifs blood? lie said twice over, 
‘ What do T mean? ('laverhonse has lictii at the 
Priesthill this inorirnig, and has cruelly murdered 
John Brown; his corpse was lying at Liie end of his 
hous®, and his poor wife sitluig wetjung by Ins 
coipse, and not a soul to speak a word comfortably 
to her.* 

It is not to be sup])osed that this -atrocity was 
single or singular in its nature, or that it and others 
rest upon doiibttul testimony. “ No historical tacts,” 
savs Mr. “ -arc better asceitaiiied than the 

account of these iiistanc^iH of crueUy which aie to be 
found 111 AVodiow.” And the extent to winch they 
wcic carried, may be ap})ieciated iiom the number 
of military exccntioiib or miiidcis by that 
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author in the two first months only of the year in 
which the above trag'edy was enacted. .Neither must 
it he supjiosed that these were the unwarranted 
excesses of a brutal soldiery: the Privy Council, the 
chief executive ])ower of Scotland, clearly pointed out 
tlie line of coiuluct to be pursued in its instructions t ; 

* Wc give an abstract, to show both the number and nature of 
the ernnes \\liich wc're punished with death. 

Jao. 2d. Six persons shot, surprised in prayer, in the parish 
of Moriigatf, (j'alloway. 

Jan. dl. One person shot, taken in hiding, in Durisdeer, 
Nilhsdale. 

Jan. 31. Four shot, for ref'’sing the oath of abjuration. Strai- 
ton, Ayrshire. 

Feb. 19. Four shot and two hanged, taken in hiding. Orr, 
Galloway. ■ > < 

Feb. 21. Five killed at Kirkonnel. 

Feb. 28. One killed at Harr, in Ourrick. 

'len others killed in the abo>c month, at different times, dates 
uncertain, facts certain. And so on, through the )car, but es* 
pecially the first liAlf. All these, it will be observed, are military 
executions solely, not men slain in fighting, nor men condemned 
by the civil jiower. Wodrow, book iii. chap. 9. G. 

f Inslruclions to General-Lieutenant Dturnmond, for marching 
to the southern and western .shires. Kdinb, April 21, 1085. 

“ Inio. You arc to employ all his majesties standing forces, in 
the southern and western shires, or .so many of them as }ou sliall 
find expedient, lor [lursning, suppressing, and utterly deslroying 
all such fugitive rebels as resist, and disturb the peace and quiet 
of his majesties government: and you are to rausi* iiiimt-Mialely 
shoot such of ihcni to death, as you immediately find in arms. 

“ 2do. You .sliall give older to a[>pieiiend all jier.sons .su''pect 
for harhomers, or re.^elters of rebels, and iugilive vagabonds; and 
punish sucli as you find guilty, aceordaig li» law.'” 

He is farther warranted to take free quarters, for all persons 
under his command (iif»t being of his majesties forces), in all 
places w litre rebeK, and fugitives, and vagabonds are suspected 
of being reset, harboured, oi < onnivecl at. 

There is something at once ludu rous and revolting in the fol- 
lowing comjilaint, and the remedy ajiplicd to the grievance. It is 
a good specimen of the way in which the Council exercised their 
iiiquifcitonal funr^t/hs < 
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and ill if*; dealincjs with ll e pn^'Oners bionohf bcfoie 
It, showed cc^ially clearly th \t the exceeding ol their 
oiders in sc\eiity would not be h iishl} coiistiucd. 
Tlure are few who do not lecollect the scene in 
‘Old Aloitsihty/ in \\hKh the pieicher Alacbuiris 
examined bcfoie the C ouncil and t’ e fiction docs oo 
one stepbejond the it aTit\, a^ dc tailed in theauthen- 
tu p i«cs ot AAodiow '1 hose v\ho dul not jiciish 
b> shot Ol swoid, had oilt n uason to widi that then 
s\dltnni>s had bet n ended bv the sninnniN method 
of inilitaiy excentn n. '^roitmt n is jnlile^slv n'*ed to 
e\ti ict et'iiiession , aiid l)i iiidm^, b inishmeiit, and 
h vNcic ln£;cly em])lo\td not onlv aj^iiust the 

\iolcnt spints whom peis tnln n had dii\cn to issiime 
aini^ Init against those wlio t Itcied none Uit jiissive 
lesistance And this s*^^^llt\ w is the tanu, not the 
consequence, of the mou violent seels iisiiu nianns. 
it was the lesnlt of a ])unudit ted sch me toojipiess, 
if nut to loot out, Pieshvtt 11 nustij, as*tt iidni^ to Keep 
ali\e a spint of in(le[)t ndc net , ei\jl is well as uli- 
i^ioiis With thn iiite ill 0*11 th( iniiiisteis and othei 
])ioi\iine lit peisons weie lusl*tiack(d nndci foimot 
1 w It was not until then tniniiess ])io\ed to he in- 
e xpiiiin ible, that the ict ol isst n blmn loi woi^hipwas 
itself jnoseiibed J^v^n sot i Iv is 1601, AIi James 
Cjiu’iiie, one ot the most tiauniit mnnsteis ol the 
^coltish ehuicli, a man of moth latioii and d.scietion, 

“ hil\ 14 J lie in ti lies of Oli o-()\\ prp ml i | etiiinn to 

thpffUiKil, sIkwh^ tl It l tii 1(11 Ih is |)( ttuii ill in itiy 

siHv ( Itl NM nit n vnIjo iit i ^ t it liii^i totlctiwn llu coun- 
cil (riti llcmto It wliinptil in I hmnt on llu (Ictl st\(r('b 
\\li() lie* of U'>et ml t nniist , ind '>ncli s iti ol 

ill |) mci| Its, ih It tl t\ 1 0 \\l f I cd md iM d sini std \V < liott, 

Hist < I Sullci in^s ot ( I inch < I Sr illiii I, \( 1 iii i li ip i\ o > 

h( t( in I conxti c it lit I ubturn" uid uiKil isi ^\lUl 
|u tub I ]icis(n (//(/'/ t/ ill \nu i- I 1 1 t ( li- 

st luc nt 1 ititii k , I nt must be undei toe I to V ly ^lee on lo 
t iL k ii\ and t( \cnant. \ 

/ 3 
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as well as zeal, learninn^ and piety, was sinoled out 
as a victim. IJnme’s account of this transaction is 
a p;o()d s])ccinien of the sjiirit in which he treats of 
this ])eriod of history. “ It was deemed ])olitical to 
hold o\er men’s lieads for some time ^)ie terror of 
punishment, till they should have made the recpiisite 
eoni})lianees with the new ^«-o\crnment. Thon^Ii 
iieidier the kind’s temj)er nor ])lan of administration 
led Jiim to severity, some examples, alter such a 
blood} and triumphant rebellion, seemed necessary ; 
and the l\lar([uis of Ar^-}le and one (iuthric were 
pitched n})on as the victims. . . Guthrie w'as a seditions 
pieacher, and had jjcrsohally anVoiited the kmi^: his 
punishment 2,’a\e surprise to nobod}.” On this 
passa«;e, we have to observe, that Guthrie was not a 
person imknowu or insiiriiificaiit, to be spoken of 
thus contemptuously (o/zr (iul/irn); and in denial 
the latter statements, to quote the follow iiij;- extract 
from Wodrow. 'whose testimony we do not hesitate 
to prefer to that of Hume, neither quoting their 
authority. “ The kin<>* liimsell was so sensible of his 
(tfuthrie’s) i^-ood services to him and his injercst 
when at the lowest, and of the severity of this 
sentence, that when he fj;()t notice ol it, he asked 
with some W'armtli, ‘ And what have xoii done with 
Mr. Patiick Gillespie V’ It was answeied tlia^ Mr. 
Gillespie had so many tiiends in the house, his life 
could not be taken. ‘ \>ell,’ said the kin«\ ‘ il I 
had known }oii would havi* spaied JMi. (iillespie, 

J would have s])aie(l Mr. Guthrie'^.’ And indeed 
there was reason for it, as to one who had been so 
firm and zealous a su]»p()iter of His Majestie’s title 
and interest, and had sulfej’ed so much tor his con- 
timicd op]iositic)n to, and disowning’ of llie Eno’lish 
usurpation.’^ And far from hemjj^ an insignificant 
person, whoj^ Jeath might be jiassed over as a 

WodfoW; book I, chapi § 4* 
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indttei of no account, the c^reatest pains were taken 
to iiiduce Iiin^ to save Ins lilt, by ^ inakinn; concessions, 
^\ith the value ol wind), as commo horn him, the 
oiiit ])arty were well acepiainteel lint his oilente, 
jiiil the ita|>on tor puibuuio him to death are not ob- 
^cuicly hinted at in the lirst sentence ol oiii extract 
liuiii fliiine he had stdtid up against invasion ot the 
iigiits ejt the PicshYteiian knk, which the king, in 
swearing to tlie co\enint had bound hiinscU to up- 
holel , anel thereto) e he was made an example, “ to 
hold ovu me)is he uU the tenoi ol piimslimeiit, t)U 
they should ha\e in idi the recpusite compliances with 
the new goveiiuncnt ’ 'Ihi? eh age against him was 
tie isoii and sedition, loiindcd piincipally on the lan- 
guage ol a petition adopted by i meeting ol ^minsters, 
August ^3, 1600, ol which he was one, and on two 
public itions, the ‘Western Remonstiaiice,’ and 
‘ Causes ol God s Wi ith,’ iii the stiitimeiits ol both 
ol which tie expicsscd his concur) ei«ce on histiial: 
and m his last speech he acknowledged Inmselt the 
aiitlioi ol the lattei J loni one ol his speeches 
heloic the* pailiameiit, we extract the lollowiug pas- 
s igc, wliicli is woith the atleiition ol those who think 
til it opniioiis aie to be stilled by violence 

“ My loid, my conscience 1 e uniot submit, but 
tins yld CT i/> body and inoitd Ikdi 1 do submit, to 
do with it whitsoever )ou will, whethii by death, or 
1) iiiisliineiit, Ol imprisonment, oi an^tliing else; 
only 1 beseech \ou to pondei well wliat pioht there 

* Burnet sa}s, “ he nt i o idv inligi t ) tho'-e t nt wished to 
hive sued him, b) the least step Uwards my submission, but 
much t > thi ((ntriry I saw liiin ulkr 11c w is so iai tiom 
shovMiig inv tin ih it hi i itkir c\j itsstd i contempt ol dc ith. 
11c spoke m houi on t! e la I li r v\ lUi the i oiupuscdncss of one 
that was itcliveiiu^ i scimin, ruler than his list words He 
pisl fled all that had bein lone, and e xhor ted all people to 
adbeic to ilu lovinant, wliith he magnifflUT ^^hl},” Burnet, 
llibli of his own limea. ^ 
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is in my blood : it is not the extinp;uishinc^ of me or 
many others that will extinejnish the .covenant and 
work of reformation since the ^ear 1038. My blood, 
bondage, or banishment will contribute more for 
the propaij^ation of those things tliaiv iny life or 
liberty could do, though I should live many years 
liisdeatli, however, w'as resolved on; and in spile 
of the Vigour of his defence, and the laxness of the 
charges against Ifun, on whicli no lawyer since the 
Revolution would have dared to build a charge ch’ 
constructive treason, lie was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to he hangv’d ; which sentence was carried 
into clfcct, June 1, IGtil! Jlc coininenccd his dying 
s})cech in thc^e w'ords: — 

Mem and brethiT’u, 1 fear many of you are come 
hither to gaze, rather than to be edified by the car- 
riage and last words of a d)ing man; but if any liave 
an ear to hear, as \ Iiojie some of this gieat con- 
tinence have, IMesire your audience to a few words. 
J am come hillicr to lay down this eartlily taber- 
nacle and mortal flesh of mine, and, 1 bless (J()d. 
through his grace, 1 do it willingly, and not by 
constraint. 1 say, 1 sutler willingly : if I had been 
so minded, 1 might have made a division, and not 
been a ])risoner; hut being conscious to myself of 
nothing worth\ oT death or bonds, I could nol stain 
iny innoceiicy w’ith the suspicion of guiltiness, liy my 
withdrawing; neither ha\c T w^aiited opportunities 
and aiKaiilages to escape since 1 w^as prisoner, — not 
by the fault of my keejier*', (iod knoweth, but other- 
wise ; blit neither for tliis had I light or liberty, lest 
I should reflect upon the Lord’s name, and oflend 
the generation of the righteous* and if some men 
lane not been mistaken, or dealt fleeeitfulK in telling 
me so, 1 might have a\oidcd not only the severity of 
the scntcncty^iVt also had niiicli favour and couii- 
odrow, book i. chi'ip. 
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(euance in complying with the coui*ses of the times. 
Jiut I durst ijot redeem iny life (vith the loss of my 
integrity, (jod kiioweth 1 durst not; and that since 
1 was prisoner, he hath so holden rne by the hand, 
that he iiev^r suflered me to brin^ it in debate in my 
inward thoughts, much less to propose or hearken to 
any overture of that kui^. J did judge it better >o 
siilfer than to sin ; and therefore 1 am come hither 
to lay down my life this day.” 

lie j)rt)ceeded to Justify his own loyalty, and the 
conduct for wliicli he was condemned, as in no way 
treasonable or seditiou*^, but a conscientious upholding 
of the rights and privileges of the church: and bearing 
testimony to the sacreduess of the Covenant, and to 
ins own adherence to it, and, to the dociriiie and 
discipline of the Presbyterian church, he concluded in 
an exalted strain of piety and thankfulness, and met 
liis death, according to the testimony of Burnet, 
abo\e quoted, with the utmost tranquillity. 

It was \ery contidently asserted at this time, 
that some weeks after Mr (iuthrie’s Iiead had been 
set up on the Nctherbovv Port in Kdinburgli, the 
commissioner’s coach coming down that way, several 
drops of blood fell from the head upon the coach, 
which all their art and diligence could not wi])e oif. 
I lia^e it \ery contidently allirmed, that physicians 
were called, and inquired if any natural cause could 
be assigned for the blood dropping so long after 
the head was put up, and especially f()r it not 
washing out of the leather; and the} could give none. 
This odd incident beginning to be talked of, and all 
otiier methods being tried, at length the leather was 
removed, and a new co^x^r put on : this was much 
sootier done than the wiping off the guilt of this 
great and good man’s blood trom the sliedders of it, 
and this poor nation. The above import I shall say 
no more ol ; it was geuerully spoken o^lat the time. 
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and is yet firmly believed by many: at ibis distance 
I cannot fully vouch it as certain ; jierkips it may be 
thought too miraculous for the ai^e we arc now in: 
but this 1 will affirm, that Mr. (Juthrie’s blood was 
of so cryinp^ a nature, that even Sir Georn'e Mac- 
kenzie was sensible that all his rhetoric, lhoup;h he 
was a "•reat master in that sort, had not been suf- 
ficient to drown it, for which cause he very wisely 
passed it over in silence V’ 

This is rather a remarkable instance of a common 
superslilion. Tlie reader who will consult the ori- 
n-iiial authorities, will be struck by the elevated tone 
of joyful anticijiatiou witli which the sullercrs of this 
])eriod almost uniformly met death. See the ac- 
counts otf'Kin<i\ aMackail, Uenwick, and many others. 
Compare these deaths with those of Socrates or Cato, 
and we have the best exemplification ol'the practical 
difference between Christianity and Heatliciiism, even 
ill its purest dorms. “ 'j'hc Heathen looked on 
death without tear, the Christian exulted 'j*.” 

The Eiii'lish reader Will naturally look in a 
cha])ter devoted to the subjects by which this is 
occupied, for some account of the persecution of the 
reformed church of his own country in tiie reion of 
Mary. This is a ]>eriod very dillereiit in character 
from that persecution of the Scottish Prcsbyltsdans, 
which we have just described, but not inferior in 
interest. Their stubborn opposition for conscience’ 
sake is well contrasted by the mdd suhmi.'>siuii of 
the Kn«-lish reformers for conscience’ sake also ; 
as the ascetic lives, and In many cases the stern 
and o-loomy tenets ot“ the former are contrasted 
with the innocent and d»*ccnt cheerfulness, and 
more attractive doctrines, cncoura«'cd, ])ractised, and 
preached, by the latter. These diftbrcuces may 
be exjilainedjyv various causes, arising- irom a dil- 
* WodrovA, jook i.ehap. 2. t La^t Days of Pompeii, 
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ferciice of lui^Ional character aiirl natural circum- 
stance''. Tlig Scotch ha\e alwa\s been a people 
not h^hily uuned, but sltrn in temper, and stub- 
borii in endurance when roused into action: and 
their wild cguntr} and deteiisible fasinessc"' rendered 
it easy, in the tir^^t instance, to withdraw Irom vexa- 
tious intcrfevence, in the second, when pursued, to 
oppose violence successfully And besides, the re- 
solute resistance o( the ('anieroiuans and others was 
tlie fiuit of a spiiit oi indejiendence ol lonf>- growth, 
Ibsteied by lonp; contests with the ciown, both in 
Kiiii'land and Scotland ; and tiie ci\il wars had etlec- 
tually broken dowui the noti(Tn, that it was loi bidden 
to take ujiarins, even for conscience’ sake, afi^ainst the 
])ow'ers tliat be. That their ciuuliut, it n^t always 
judicious, was in its main jirinciples worlln of honour 
and admiration, w'c ha\e already stated to be our opi- 
nion : but we aic not on that account less ready to 
admire the calm submission ol the English refoimcrs, 
coupled w'ith their resolute upholdiiiii; of the truth. 
I'he Scottisli zealots liad studied the Old Testament, 
till the) had imbibed lather loo much of the Jewish 
temper: the conduct of the fatliers of our cliurcli was 
lull of the \ery sjmit ot C’liris(iauit\. The latter 
were not more distin«’uislied than the former lor 
upiiiriitness of lil'e, (le\otion to the trutli, as they 
recei\ed it, or readiness to seal their adherence to it 
by death. Ilut they had the ad\aiita«’e in dcjith of 
learninjj;, in a more temjierale i»;ra\ily oi conduct, ami 
soundness of judg-ment: aiifl it is on these accounts, 
as well as by icason of the moie eminent station 
which they filled in the eyes oi the world, that tliey 
liuve always been reverei^*cd as shining* lights; while 
tlie pel scented sects of Scotland wa^rc long rcgaiilcd 
by tliose who were but generally accpiainted with 
that jieiiod of our bistoi*}, eithci'^ii^i hatied, or 
contempt, in proportion as the ciuel exl]*a\egaiicies 
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of a few, or the so-called moroseness, and puritanical 
precision of the many, made most impression. 

The stories of Craiirner, Latimer, and Itidley, and 
others high in rank, are familiarly known even to 
children ; in whose limited circle of historical reading- 
the hoirors of this period l|ave been sntlerod to hold 
too pioinincnt a place. J.(ess known to fame, }ct 
not inferior to any, it should seem, in the qualities of 
the heart and the understandinp:, was he whose 
memorable death we have select(‘(l for narration ; 
and in whose rustic simjilicity ('f de])ortment, and 
somewhat coarse jocularity, and c^rotesqne contour of 
person (a circumstance which is to be inferred from 
various paitsof the narrative), we trace a resemblance, 
slifi^ht, dnd unimporlant, yet not miiuterestinc^, to the 
Athenian philosopher, as well as in his care, retained 
to the last, tor the feelings and welfare of Ins friends, 
and his resolute refusal to compromise the goodness 
ot his cause by tlight. 

“ Of Rowland Ta) lor ([says Bishop lleber) neither 
the name nor the nnsfort lines are obscure. He was 
(listingnislied among the divines o( tlie Ketbrination 
for his abilities, liis leaining, and pictv: and he suf- 
fered death at the stake on Aldham Common, near 
Hadloigli, in the third \oar of Queen Mary, amid the 
blessings and lamentations of his ])aiishioncfS, and 
witli a courageous and kindly cheerfulness which has 
scarcely its parallel, even in those days of religious 
heroism.” 

“There is nothing indeed more beautiful, in the 
whole beantiiiil Hook of Mart} is, than the aceouiil 
which Fox has given of Rowland Ta}lor, whether in 
the discharge of his duty af, a parish priest, or in the 
more arduous moments when he was called on to 
bear his cross in the cause of religion. His warmth 
of heart, hif ^nplicity of manners, the total absence 
of the talpe stiuiulaiU‘i of enthusiasm or pride, and 
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the abundant overflow of better and holier feeling 
are delineated, no less than his couraj^e in death, and 
the buoyant cheerfulness with which he encountered 
it, with a spirit only inferior to the eloquence and 
dij^nity o€ the Phaedon. Something, indeed, must be 
allowed for the manners of the age, before we can be 
reconciled to the coarse vigour of his pleasantry, his 
jocose menace to Bonner, and his jests with the 
Sheriff on his own stature ainJ corpulency. But no- 
thing can be more delightfully told than his refusal 
to fly from the Lord chancellor’s officers ; his digni- 
fied yet modest determination to await death in the 
discharge of his duty ; and his affectionate and cou- 
rageous parting with his wile and children. His re- 
collection, when led to the ^take, of ‘ tlfe blind man 
and woman,’ his pensioner'', is of the same delightful 
character; nor has Plato anything more touching 
than the lamentation of his ])ari'^hioners over his dis- 
honoured head and long uhite b?ard, and his own 
meek rebuke to the wietch who drew blood from 
that veneiable couuteiiance. Let not my readers 
blame me for this digrcs'>ion. The\ will ha\e cause 
to thank me, if it induces them to leler to a history 
which few men have c\er read wilhoiit its making 
them ‘ sadder and beltei ” 

dlowland Taylor, “ a right ])erfect divine,” and 
parish priest, according fo the manners of the time, 
was chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer ; but on being 
appointed rector of lladleigh, a small town in Suflblk, 
he quitted his patron ’s family, to devote himself en- 
tirely to the care of his living; and by his diligent 
study, and preaching, and attention to the temporal 
as well as spiritual wejfare of his people, he both re- 
commended the doctrines which he taught, and ac- 
quired the esteem and love of his parishioners in an 

* Hetx'r’s ‘ Life of Bishop Tayloi,^te »vorthy descendant 
of this excellent man. 

II. 2 A 
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uncommon de^ee. Such was his occupation and 
character during^ the reign of Edward VI. : on the 
accession of Mary, he was one of the first to suffer 
for his adherence to the church and to the laws, in 
consequence of his resistance to the attempts made 
to reinstate Popish priests anfl Popish ceremonies 
in the parochial churches. In this scheme to re- 
concile England to the Pope, the renegade Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, and the brutal and ferocious 
Bonner, Bishop of London, who figure prominently 
in the following narrative, were the most zealous 
actors. The length and prplix style of the original 
forbids us to extract the entire story from the Book 
of Martyrs ; but we shall adhere to it as closely as 
we can, as ^ell for the sake of giving (according to 
the principle laid down in our introduction) a speci- 
men of the style of that remarkable work, as for the 
characteristic touches and intrinsic beauty of a great 
part of the narration. It begins with an account of 
Taylor’s character and parochial labours up to the 
death of Edward VI., and the subsequent attempts of 
his sister and successor Mary, to restore, by violence, 
the supremacy of the Roman Catholic religion. 

“ In the beginning of this rage of Antichrist (1553), 
a certain petie gentleman, after the sort of a lawyer, 
called Foster, a bitter persecutor in those days, with oVie 
John Clerk, of Hadley, conspired to bring in the Pope 
and his maumetrie* again into Hadley Church. To 
this purpose they builded up, with all haste possible 

* By a singular specimen of ignorance, our ancestors, who 
held the Mahometans in pious abomination, chose to consider 
that sect, which holds images in abomination, as idolaters. 
Hence the words mawmet, or maumf.^, and inaumetry, arc con- 
tinually used in our early writers, for idol, and idolatry. 
*^Unleful worschipping of mawmetis.” Wiclif. 1 Pet. iv.^. 
When the “ By&hop .^phiarax sodeynly fell down into hell,” 
according to Lydgate, story of Thebes, it was the 
Mede pf ydolatrie, 

Of rightes olue, and false mummeutrye.” — Caxton’s 
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the altar, intending to bring in their masfie againe, 
about the f’alme Sunday. But this their device took 
none effect; for in the night the altar was beaten 
down ; wherefore they built it up agairie the second 
time, and laid diligent watch, lest any should againe 
break it down. , 

“ On the day following came Foster and John 
Clerk, bringing with them their Popish sacrificer, who 
brought with him all his implements and garments 
to play his Popish pageant, whom they and their men 
guarded with swords and bucklers, lest any man 
should disturbe him in hi^ missall sacrifice. 

“ When Dr. Taylor, who (according to his custome) 
sat at his booke studying the word of God, heard the 
bels ring, hee arose, and went into the fchurch, sup- 
posing something had been there to be done, accord- 
ing to his pastorall office : and coming to the churchy 
he found the church doores shut, and fast barred, 
saving the chancel doore, which was only latched ; 
where he entring, and comming into the chancell, 
saw a Popish sacrificer in his robes, with abroad new 
shaven crown, ready to begin his Popish sacrifice, 
beset about with drawn swords and bucklers, lest any 
man should approach to disturbe him. 

“Then said Dr. Tailor, ‘Thou divell, who made 
tlTee so bold to enter into this church of Christ, to 
prophane and defile it with this abominable idolatry?’ 
With that start up Foster, and, with an ireful and 
furious countenance, said to Dr. Taylor, ‘ Thou trai- 
tor, what doest thou here, to let and disturb the 
Queene’s proceedings ?’ Dr. Taylor answered, ‘ I am 
no traitor, but 1 am the shepherd that God, my Lord 
Christ, hath appoint A1 to feed this his flock ; where- 
fore I have good authority to bee here, and I com- 
mand thee, thou Popish wolf, ii^he name of God, to 
avoid hence, and not to presume here with such Po- 
pish idolatry to poison (ihrist’s flock. I|” 
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Taylor being violently put out of the church, the 
niass was continued. But he was a man to be feared 
for his integrity, courage, and ability, and therefore 
to be destroyed : and in those times the transaction 
which we have just related, furnished meaner of pro- 
ceeding against him under colour of law. In a few 
days, upon complaint of Clerk and Foster, he was 
cited to appear before Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester 
and Lord Chancellor. “ When his friends heard this, 
they earnestly counselled him to depart and flye ; 
alledging and declaring unto him, that he could 
neither be indifferently heard to speak his conscience 
and mind, nor yet look for justice or favour at the 
said Chancellor s hands, who, as it was well knowne, 
was most fierce and cruell ; but must needs (if he 
went up to him) wait for imprisonment and cruell 
death at his hands.*' 

Then said Dr. Taylor to his friends, ‘ Dear friends, 
I most heartily thank you that you have so tender a 
care over mee; and although I know that there is 
neither justice nor truth to be looked for at my ad- 
versarie^s hands, but rather imprisonment and cruell 
death, yet I know my cause to be so good and righ- 
teous, and the truth so strong on my side, that I will, 
by God^s grace, go and appear before tliem, and to 
their ^"feards resist their false doings.’ ” 

In this mind, though strongly urged to fly, he conti- 
nued, and took his journey to London on horseback, 
with a trusty servant named John Hull, who on the way 
“ laboured to counsel and perswade him very earnestly 
to fly, and not to come to the Bishop; and proffered 
himselfe to go with him to save him, and in all perils to 
venture his life for him and witK^ him. But in no wise 
would Dr. Taylor consent or agree thereunto. Thus 
they came up to London, and shortly after, Taylor 
presented himself bSore the Bishop of Winchester.’’ 

The account^ of this conference is amusing as well 
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as interesting, bu\ it is both too long and too theolo- 
gical to e^itract. Taylor, however, according to the 
reporter, had altogether the best of it, except in the 
conclusion, which was effected by what Fox, in^ his 
marginal note, quaintly calls “ Winchester’s strong 
argument. Carry him to prison/^ He remained in 
the King’s Bench abobt a year and three-quarters,** in 
the which time the Papists got certain old tyrannous 
lawes, which were put down by King Henry VIII. 
and by King Edward, to be revived again by Par- 
liament, so that now they might, ex officio^ cite whom 
they would upon their owne suspition, and charge 
him with what articles thby lusted, and, except they 
in all things agreed to their purpose, burne them. 
When these laws were once established, %hey sent for 
Dr. Taylor, with certain other prisoners, which were 
againe convened before Ihe Chancellor, and other 
Commissioners, about the 2’2d of January, 1555. 
The purport and effect of which talke between them, 
because it is sufficiently described by himselfe in his 
owne letter, written to a friend of his, I have annexed 
the said letter here under, as followeth ^ • After 

* The principal question argued in this letter, is the marriage 
of piiests. The following extract, which is of Taylor’s own 
writing, gives a good notion of the way in which such exami- 
iitAuns might he carried on : — 

Then my Lord Chancellor said, * Diddcst thou never read 
the book that I set forth ot ihe sacrament I answered, ‘That 
I had lead it.’ Then hee said, ‘IIow likest thou that book?' 
With that one of the Councell (whose name I know not)*, said, 

‘ My Lord, that is a good question, for I am sure that book stop- 
peth all their mouths.’ Then said I, ‘ My Lord, 1 think many 
things be farre wide of the truth of God’s word in that book.’ 

“ Then my Lord said, ‘ Thou art a very varlet.’ To that I an* 
swered, * That is as bad a^lacha, or Fatue V Then my Iiord 
said, ‘ Thou art an ignorant beetlebrow.’ 

* ‘‘ Ilis right name might bee, Sir J«)hi Clawbacke.”— Fox’s 
marginal note. 

Ta} lor had once before twitted the Bish|p with his tnm 
for falling hard names. 
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that Dr. Taylor thus, with great spirit and courage, 
had answered for himselfe, and stoutly rebuked his 
adversaries for breaking their oath made before to 
King Henry, and to King Edward his sonne, and for 
betraying the real me into the power of the Roman 
Bishop ; they, perceiving that in no case could he be 
stirred to their wils and purpose, committed him 
thereupon to prison againe, where he endured till the 
last of January.*’ 

On that day he was again brought before Win- 
chester and other bishops, and condemned to death. 
Being a priest, however, he was to be degraded be- 
fore he was delivered to the civil power, and Bonner 
was appointed to perform that office. “ Well,” quoth 

To that 1 answered, ‘ Thave read over and over again the 
Holy Scriptures, and St. Augustine’s works through, and Cy- 
prian, Eusebius, Origeiie, Gregory Nazianzene. witli divers 
other books through once : therefore 1 thank God, I am not 
utterly ignorant. Besides these, my Lord, I professed the Civill 
Laws, as your Lordship did, and 1 have read over the Canon 
Law also.’ 

"Then my Lord said, ‘with a corrupt judgmentthou readest 
all things. Touching my profession, it is divinity, in which I 
have wntten diverse bookes.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ My Lord, ye did 
write one booke, De vera obedienlia ,* I would ye had been con- 
stant in that : for indeed ye did never declare a good conscience, 
that I heard of, but in that one booke.’ 

"Then my Lord said, ‘Tut, tut, tut, 1 wrote against Buc^*’* in 
Priests’ manages ; but such bookes please not such wretches as 
thou art, which hast been maried many yeares.’ 

" To that I answered, ‘ I am maried indeed, and I have had 
nine children in holy matrimony, 1 thank God : and this I am 
sure of, that your proceedings now at present in this realme, 
against Priests’ manages, is the maintenance of the doctrine of 
divells, against naturall law, chill law, canon law, generall 
^Uncells, canons of the Apostles, ancient Doctors, and God’s 
lawes.’ f 

" Then my Lord Chancellor said, ‘ Thou falsifiest the generall 
councell ; for there is express mention in the said decree, that 
Priests should be di%'"'ced from their wives, which be maried.’ 

" ‘ Then,’ said I,‘ if those words be there, as you say, then am 
I content to lose this great h^ad of mine. Let the book be 
fetched.’” , « 
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the Bishop, I a!n come to degrade you ; wherefore 
put on th^se vestures*/* “ No,’* quoth Dr. Taylor, 

“ I will not.” “ Wilt thou not?” said the Bishop. “ I 
shall make thee, ere I go/* Quoth Dr. Taylor, “ You 
shall not^ by the grace of God.** Then he charged 
him upon his obedience to do it; but he would not do 
it for him. * 

“ So he willed another to put them on his backe ; 
and when he was thoroughly furnished therewith, he 
set his hands to his side, walking up and down, and 
said, ‘ How say you, my Lord, am I not a goodly 
foole ? How say you, my Masters ? If I were in 
Cheape, should I not hhve boyes enow to laugh at 
these apish toyes and toying trumpery?’ So the Bishop 
scraped his fingers, thumbos, and the crowne of his 
head, and did the rest of such like divellish obser- 
vances. 

“ At the last, when he should have given Dr. Tay- 
lor a stroke on the breast with hfe crosier-stafie, the 
Bishop’s Chaplain said, ‘ My Lord, strike him not, 
for he will sure strike againe.* ‘Yea, by St. Peter, 
will i,* quoth Dr. Taylor, ‘ the cause is Christ*s, and * 
1 were no good Christian if 1 would not fight in my 
Master s quarrell.* So the Bishop laid his curse on 
him, but struck him not. , . .And when hee came up, 
he told Master Bradford (for then both lay in one 
chamber) that he had made the Bishop of London 
afraid : ‘ foi/ saith he laughingly, ‘ his Chaplain gave 
him counsell not to strike me with his crosier-statfe, 
for that 1 would strike ugaine ; and, by niy troth, said 
he, rubbing his hands, £ made him believe 1 would 
doe so indeed.’ ” 

♦ The garments of a*Roman Catholic piiest, which were to 
be put on tliat he might he stripped of them, and thus symbo- 
iicall} depiived oi his pastoral office. The scraping mentioned 
below was pei formed on the parts w®h were anointed in the 
Roman Ritual oi ordination. _ 
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After this ceremony he was delivered to the secular 
power. His last interview with his fanuly is thus 
simply told. “ Now when the Sheriffe and his com- 
pany came against St. Botolph church (in Aldgate), 
Elizabeth cried, saying, ‘ O my deare Father ! Mo- 
ther, Mother, here is my father led away.’ Then 
cried his wife, ‘Rowland, Rowfand, where art thou?’ 
for it was a verie darke morning, that the one could 
not see the other. Dr. Taylor answered, ‘ Deare 
wife, I am here,’ and staled. The Sheriffe’s men 
would have led him forth, but the Sheriffe said, ‘ Stay 
a little, maisters, I praie you, and let him speake to 
his wife ;’ and so they staie6. 

“ Then came she to him ; and he tooke his daugh- 
ter Mary in his arrnes, and he, his wife, and Eliza- 
beth, kneeled down and said the Lords Praier : at 
which sight the Sheriffe wept apace, and so did divers 
other of the company. After they had praied, he 
rose up and kissed his wife, and shooke her by the 
hand, and said, ‘ Farewell, my deare wife, bee of good 
comfort, for I am quiet in my conscience. God shall 
stir up a father for my children.’ And then he kissed 
his daughter Mary, and said, ‘ God blesse thee, and 
make thee his servant:’ and kissing Elizabeth, hee 
said, ‘ God blesse thee, I praie you all stand strong 
and stedfast unto Christ and his worde, and ketp 
you from idolatry.’ Then said his wife, ‘ God be 
with thee, dear Rowland. 1 will, with God’s grace, 
meet thee at Hadley.’ 

“And so he was led forth to the Woolsack . . And 
at his comming out, John Hull before spoken of stood 
at the railes with Dr, Taylor’s sonne. When Dr. Tay- 
lor saw them, lie called them, %‘i}ing, ‘ Come hither, 
my sonne Thomas;’ and John Hull lifted up the 
child, and set him on the horse before his father.* 
Then lifted he up hiS tyes toward heaven, and praied 
for his sonne, laidc his hatte on the child’s head, and 
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blessed him, and so delivered the child to John Hull, 
whom he tooke by the hand, and said, ‘ Farewhll, 
John Hull, the faithfullest servant that ever man had.* 
And so they rode forth : the Sheriffe of Essex, with 
foure yeomen of the guard, and the Sheriffe^s men 
leading him.’* ^ 

He was thus conducted to Hadley, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which was appointed the place of his exe- 
cution, at Aldham Moor. 'I'he even and cheerful tenour 
of his mind is evinced in many points of our past 
narrative, and confirmed by witnesses. “ They that 
were present, and familiarly conversant with this Dr. 
Taylor, reported of him that they never did see m 
him any feare of death ; but especially and above all 
the rest, which besides hirii suffered at the same time, 
always shewed hi mselfe merry and cheerfull in time of 
his imprisonment, as well before his condemnation as 
after : he kept one countenance and like behaviour. 
Whereunto he was rather confirmed by the company 
and presence of Mr. John Bradford, who then was 
in prison and chamber with him. The same mornings 
when he was called up by the Sheriffe to go to his 
burning, he cast his armes about a balk which was in 
the chamber between Mr. Bradford's bed and his ; 
and there hanging by the hands, said to Mr. Bradford, 
*^0, Mr. Bradford,’ said he, ‘what a notable sway 
should 1 give if I were hanged,’ meaning for that he 
was a corpulent and big man.” His unusual stature 
seems to have, been a favourite subject for jesting 
with him ; for we find a very elaborate piece of quiz- 
zing on the same subject, approximating in character 
to that species of wit which is sometimes denominated 
trotting. It runs tiius : — 

“ At Chelmsford, the Sheriff of Essex, being about 
*'to deliver up his prisoner to the Sheriff of Suffolk, 
soug'ht, as tliey sat at supper, flTinduce him to recant. 
After using the comm^ topics, he. concludes. ‘Ye 
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should do much better to revoke your opinions^ and 
return to the Catholike church of Rome ; ye will, 
doubt 3 e not but ye shall find favour at the Queene*s 
hands. This councell I give you, good Mr. Doctor 
of a good heart, and good will toward yoH ; and 
thereupon I drink to you. In like manner said all 
the Yeomen of the Guard. Upon that condition, Mr. 
Doctor, we will all drink to you.’ 

“ When they had all drunk to him, and the cup was 
come to him, he stayed a little, as one studying what 
answer he might give. At the last thus he answered, 
and said, * Master SherifFe,^ and my masters all, 1 
heartily thank you for your good will ; I have heark- 
ened to your words, and marked well your counsels ; 
and, to be pldin with you^ I do perceive that 1 have 
been deceived myself, and am likely to deceive a great 
many of Hadley of their expectation.’ With that 
word they all rejoiced. ‘ Yea, good Master Doctor,’ 
quoth the SherifFc," ‘ God’s blessing on your heart, 
hold you there still. It is the comfortablest word that 
I we heard you speak yet. What, should ye cast your- 
self away in vaine ; play a wise man’s part, and I 
dare warrant it, ye shall finde favour.* Thus they re- 
joiced very much at the word, and were very merry. 

“ At the last, ‘ Good Master Doctor,’ quoth the 
Sherifle, ‘ what meane ye by this, that ye said ye thinlj 
ye have been deceived yourselfe, and think ye shall 
deceive many one in Hadley ?’ ‘ Would ye know my 
meaning plainly?’ quoth he. ‘Yea,’ quoth the 
Sheriffe, ‘ good Master Doctor, tell it us plainly.* 

“ ‘ Then,’ said Dr. Taylor, ‘ 1 will tell you how I 
Utve been deceived, and, as 1 think, I shall deceive a 
-great many more : I am, as you see, a man that has 
fery great carkasse, which I thought should have 
been buried in Hadley church-yard, if I had died, in 
my bed, as 1 well hoped I should have done ; but 
herein I see I ^as deceived : and there are a great 
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number of wormes in Hadley church^yard, which 
should have had jolly feeding: on this carrion ; which 
they have looked for many a day. But now I know 
we be deceived, both I and they ; for this carkasse 
must be burnt to ashes, and so shall they lose their 
bait and feeding:, that they looked to have had of it.* 
“ When the bherifte and his company heard him say 
so, they were amazed, and looked one on another, 
marvelling: at the man’s constant minde, that thus 
without all feare made a jest of the cruell torment, and 
death now at hand prepared for him. Thus was 
their expectation clean disappointed. And in this 
appeareth what was his meditation in his chiefest 
wealth and prosperity, namely, that he should shortly 
die, and feed wormes in his grave ; wh!ch meditation, 
if all our Bishops and spiritual I men had used, they 
had not, for a little worldly glory, forsaken the word 
of God and truth which they in King Edward’s days 
had preached and set forth, nor' yet to maintain the 
Bishop of Rome’s authority, have committed to the 
fire so many as they did.*' * 

“ At Lavenham, a small town near Bury, where the 
cavalcade remained two days, the attempts to induce 
him to recant were renewed by the Sheriff and gen- 
tlemen of the county, of whom there was a great 
•concourse, with the promise even of promotion to a 
bishopric. On the 8th of February he was brought 
out to complete his earthly journey. The same spirit 
animated him to the end. On the way, being alighted 
from his horse, ‘ he leapt, and fet a friske or twaine,’ 
as men commonly do in dauncing. ‘ Why, Master 
Doctor,’ quoth the Sheriffe, ‘ how do you now He 
answered, ‘ Well, Ok)d be praised, good Master She- 
riff’e, never better ; for now 1 know 1 am almost at 
^home. I lack not past two stiles to go over, and I 
am even at my father’s house ; but, Master Sheriffe,’ 
said he, ‘ shall we noWgo thorow ijadley ?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
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quoth the SherifTe, ‘ you shall go thorow Hadley.* 
‘ Then/ said he, ‘ O good Lord, I thank thet, I shall 
yet once again, ere I die, see my flock, whom thou. 
Lord, kriowest I have most heartily loved, and truly 
taught’ . • 

“ This wish being gratified, l|is last hours were 
Soothed by the accents which of all must have been 
most grateful, the prayers and blessings of the poor, 
to whom he had been as a father in the relieving 
of their corporeal wants. The street of Hadley was 
lined with those who invoked succour and strength 
for him, mingled with exclamations of woe at the 
grievous loss which had befallen themselves. Nor 
in his own extremity did he forget the humblest 
and most ne^dy of those* who had been objects of 
his care : but stopping by the alms-houses, he cast 
out of a glove to the inmates of them such money as 
remained of what charitable persons had given for his 
support ill prison (liis benefices being sequestrated) : 
and missing two of them, he asked, ‘ Is the blind man 
and blind woman that dwelt here alive?’ He 
was answered, ‘ Yea, they are there within.’ Then 
threw he glove and all in at the window, and so rode 
forth. Thus this good father and jirovider for the 
poore took his leave of those, for whom all his life 
he had a singular cure and studio. 

“ At the last, conirning to Aldliam Common, the 
place assigned where he should suffer, and seeing a 
great multitude of people gathered together, he 
asked, ^ Wliat place is this; and what ineanetli it that 
so much people are gathered hither ?’ It was an- 
swered, ‘ It is Aldliam Common, the place where you 
must suffer ; and the people arer^ome to looke upon 
you.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘thanked be God, I am even 
at home and so light from his horse, and with 
both his hands rent tne hood from his head. 

“Now was h^s head nott^d evil I’avouredly, and 
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clipped much like as a man would clip a foole’s 
head, which cost the good Bishop Bonner had be- 
stowed upon him when he degraded him. But when 
the people saw his reverend and ancient face with a 
long white beard, they burst out with weeping teares, 
and cried, saying, ‘ pod save thee, Good Doctor Tay- 
lor !’ with such other like godly wishes. Then would 
hee have spoken to the people, but the yeomen of 
the guard were so busie about him, that as soon as 
he o])ened his mouth, one or other thrust a tippestaff 
into his mouth, and would in nowise permit him to 
speak. ^ 

“As they were piling the faggots, one Warwick 
cruelly cast a faggot at him, which light on his head 
and broke his face, that*the bloud ran down his 
visage. Then said Dr. Taylor, ‘ O friend, 1 have 
harme enough, what needed that ?’ 

Here we take leave of him for i. is needless 
again to enter into the revolting details of the bar- 
barous method of execution, especially prescribed for 
errors in matters of faith. The affection borne towards* 
him was beautifully manifested in a poor woman, 
who knelt at the stake to join in his prayers, and 
could not be driven away by threats or fear. His last 
moments were like his life, tranquil, fearless, and 
forgiving. 


Here, for the present at all events, we close this 
work. We have now traced the Grecian nation 
from the outset of authentic history to the period of 
its utmost greatness in arms, arts, and letters : and 
in doing so, accordii^ to the plan laid down in our 
introduction, we hope to have accumulated a mass 
of historical anecdotes, which, ^j^ndepeiidcnt of their 
intrinsic beauty or interest, may possess a farther 
\ alue, as tending to throAf some light %ne on another. 
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Like the close of the Persian war, the close of the 
Peloponnesian war is a remarkable epoch : the former 
marks the beginning of the greatness, the latter the 
beginning of the decline of Greece. From thence- 
forward the history of Greece becomes more rompli- 
cated, and our authorities less satisfactory; inasmuch 
as, at the close of Xenophon’s Hellenics, we lose that 
series of admirable contemporary writers who have 
hitherto guided us ; and the late compilers, such as 
Diodorus and Plutarch, make no adequate amends 
for the loss. The study, therefore, of the succeeding 
portion of history becomes less agreeable and more 
difficult : at the same time there is no want of remark- 
able incidents ; for if the annals of Athens and Sparta 
become less important, the rise of Thebes to its short- 
lived power, the sudden growth of Thessaly under 
Jason of Pheraj, of Macedonia under Philip, and, 
above all, the renovation of the old Grecian spirit in 
the Achjean league, would supply abundance to fill a 
third volume, which should bring down the history of 
Greece to its final absorption into the Roman empire. 
But other employments leave the author no leisure 
at present for the collection of an adeejuate variety 
of materials from modern history : and, rather than 
pledge himself or the Society to the continuance of 
the work at an indefinite future time, he here takc^ 
his leave, in hope that it' a third volume ever should 
appear, it will not be unacceptable to those who have 
already followed him thus fur. 
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